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ANDER was born of Jewish parents, 
on the 16th of January, 1789. Of the con- 
dition of his parents, we have only learned 
that they were very poor. He showed early 
indications of that deeply devout and medi- 
tative turn of mind which was so strongly 
developed in his after life; and it is said 
that his mother, who was a very pious 
Jewess, took great pains to implant devo- 
tional feelings in his young heart. The 
Johanneum of Hamburg at that time held 
a very high place among the classical 
schools of Germany, and it was here that 
Neander laid the foundation of his broad 
classical culture—especially of his knowl- 
edge of Plato, to whose writings he de- 
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voted himself, even at that early period, 
with the most ardent enthusiasm. ‘The 
study of Plato formed the means of his 
transition from Judaism to Christianity ; 
at all events,—as he himself has shown to 
be the case with many of the more spirit- 
ual and genial heathen souls in the early 
days of the Church,—* Plato was a school- 
master to bring him to Christ.” It was, 
however, by the perusal of Schleiermacher’s 
Reden uber die Religion (Discourses on 
Religion) that he was led to recognize 
Christ as the greatest and most glorious 
being that had appeared upon the earth; 
and, this truth once received, he went 
gradually on to a full apprehension and 
humble reception of the gospel. Of the 
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actual steps of his conversion, in an out- | 


ward sense, we have but little knowledge ; 
but his correspondence with Chamisso 
gives beautiful glimpses of the process of 
change that was going on in his feelings, 
as well as of the development of his half- 
poetical, half-philosophical mind. 

In 1806 he went to Halle, and com- 
menced in earnest his course of theologi- 
cal study, devoting himself first to the 
Bible and to the Fathers, especially the 
Alexandrine. “ In these studies,” says an 
esteemed correspondent, Professor Jacobi, 
who had a long personal intercourse with 
him, “ he lived over again, as it were, in 
his own mind, the gradually unfolding de- 
velopment of the Church, as it passed from 
the Jews to the Gentiles; and found its 
earliest science in its connection with the 
Platonic Philosophy at Alexandria.” How 
Neander obtained the means of pursuing 
his studies, we have not ascertained ; but 
it is well known that at Halle he suffered 
from poverty. Iis privations and his ex- 
cessive application finally broke down his 
health, and laid the foundation for the dis- 
case which accompanied him through his 
whole life. Driven from Halle by Napo- 
leon’s measures for the dissolution of the 
University, he proceeded to Gottingen, and 
completed his course of study there. Here, 
under the guidance of Planck, he turned 
his attention more particularly to the 
sources of Chureh history, and imbibed his 
earnest devotion to what was subsequently 
the great work of his life. 

After completing his University course, 
he spent a short time in Hamburg, and 
then proceeded to Ileidelberg, where, in 
1811, he was admitted as privat docent in 
the University, and began his career as a 
teacher by a course of leetures on Church 
History. 
first appearance as an author in his mono- 
graph on * Julian the Apostate ;” 


In the next year he made his 


in whose 
character and history Neander detected the 
agency of Platonisin as hostile to Chris- 
tianity, just as he had seen its influence in 
the Alexandrian theologians as preparatory 
to Christianity. ‘The work was so strikingly 
conspicuous for piety and originality, as 
well as for a wide and genuine erudition, 
that it called the attention of the most 
eminent men* to the unknown author. 

In the year 1813 Neander received a 


© E. ¢g., Niebulir, who commends it highly in 
his corresponds hee, \ il. ii. 
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call from the Prussian government to the 
University of Berlin. The aim of the 


government was to draw to the new Uni- 


versity the ablest teachers from all parts 
of Germany ; and but a short time befere, 
Schleiermacher and De Wette had accept- 
ed professorships. 

We have before mentioned the effect of 
Schleiermacher’s “ Discourses on Relig- 
ion” on the mind of Neander. At Halle 
he had again been brought under Schleier- 
macher’s influence, and now, in entering 
upon his labors at Berlin, he stood to him 
in the relation of a colleague. That his 
mode of thinking, the current of his stud- 
ies, and, in fact, his whole spiritual and in- 
tellectual life, were, to a certain extent, 
molded by that great man, there can be 
no doubt. Ife himself revered Schleier- 
macher, not merely as one of the instru- 
ments of his conversion from Judaism, but 
also as the herald of a new era in the 
ology; and over and over again in his 
works he acknowledges his obligations to 
him, vindicates certain of his views, and 
proclaims his spirit to be the genuine—the 
only genuine—spirit of theology. 

Neander fulfilled the duties of his pro- 
fessorship in the University of Berlin 
without intermission until a few days be- 
fure his death. The history of his out- 
ward life during this period is little else 
than a history of his labors in his leeture- 
room and in his study; but they were 
mighty labors—such as will carry his name 
ILlis studies 
at Berlin were pursued in the same chan- 
nel as ut Heidelberg; and in 1813 he pub- 
* Bernard and his 


down to the latest posterity. 


lished a monograph on 
Times ”—an Svo. volume of 338 pages, 
especially noticeable for its treatment of 
the relations between Bernard and Abe- 
lard. At an early period he was impressed 
with the conviction that the great work of 
preparing a general Church History was a 
task assigned to him by Providence; and 
this conviction deepened with advancing 
years. All his studies, however widely 
extended, were made subservient to this 
grand end. In the mean time he wisely 
adopted the plan of publishing, in separate 
parts, the results of his investigations into 
the history of particular periods ; and the 
monographs on Julian and Bernard were 
of this character. Of the same class was 
his “Genetical Development of the Princi- 
pal Gnostic Systems,” which appeared in 
IS18; and also, “Chrysostom and his 
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Times,” (2 vols., 18mo.) In all these | other volume in manuscript, up to the death 


works he aimed, true to the spirit of his 
own religious convictions, to promote at 
once Christian science and Christian life. 
But in 1822, with a view to make Church 
history conducive to general Christian edi- 
fication, as well as to develop his researches 
into the first centuries of the Church, he 
published “ Memorabilia from the History 
of Christianity and the Christian Life,” 
3 vols., (3d edition, 2 vols., 1845-1816.) In 


1824 appeared a small 8vo. volume con- | 
a day; the range of his topies embracing 


taining a series of addresses delivered at 
several anniversaries of the Berlin Bible 
Society, the profits of which were devoted 
to the cause of missions. 
other occasional 
were republished, 8vo., 1829. 


and 
In 18 


addresses 





25 he 


published “ Antignosticus, Spirit of Ter- | 


tullian, and Introduction to his Writings,” 
(8vo., pp. 525. 
same year he published the first volume of 
his great Chureh History, the immediate 
oceasion of which was, as he tells us in 
the preface, the call of his publisher for a 
new edition of the monograph on Julian. 
He found that the work must be entirely 
remodeled in order to meet his views, and 
this suggested the plan of publishing this 
volume, treating the history of the first 
three centuries as the deginning of a gen- 
eral Church history; and his plan, for- 
tunately, was so generously encouraged by 
his publisher that he at onee carried it 
into execution. In 1828 he published a 
second installment, in three volumes, ex- 
tending the history to the sixth century. 
In the mean time he was studying the his- 
tory of the Apostolic Age, which should, 
in chronological order, have been the sub- 
ject of the opening treatise; but he did 
not feel himself prepared to publish upon 
it until 1832, when he put forth the “ 7/is- 
tory of the Planting and Training of the 
Christian Church by the Apostle s.” which 
reached its fourth edition in 1817. Two 
additional volumes of the Church History 
appeared in 1834 and 1836; and in 1837, 
his * Life of Jesus Christ, in its Historical 
Connection and IMistorical Deve lopment,” 
which has also run through four editions. 
The publication of this last great work 
was hastened by the necessity of some 
antidote to Strauss’s Life of Christ. The 
Church History was going on in the mean 
time ; and a volume appeared in 1841, and 
another in 1845, bringing the history down 
to the year 1294. Neander completed an- 


These, with | 


essays, | 


In the latter part of the | 


of John Huss. Besides these larger works, 
he has written sketches, reyiews, short 
biographical articles, &c.,—far too many 
to be enumerated here. 

One would think these labors sufficient 
to occupy the life of any one man. But 
Neander the author is but half the name 
of Neander; during the preparation of all 
these works he was giving as much time, 
or more, to his duties as Professor of The- 
ology. He lectured twice and even thrice 
not only Chureh History, but Dogmatics, 
Ethies, the History of Doctrines and of 
Ethics, and, most important of all, the 
Exegesis of the New Testament. 

It is no exaggeration to say that no 
teacher of theology in Germany, since the 
days of the Reformation, has obtained so 
strong a hold upon the minds and the hearts 


of theological students as Neander. Their 
love for him amounted toa passion. This 


profound regard and reverence was doubt- 


less due, to a considerable extent, to the 
grandeur and breadth of his intellect; but 
much of it—to the credit of the German 
students be it reeorded—is to be aseribed 
to his fervent piety as a Christian, and to 
his genial simplicity as a man. 

On this point we present our readers 
with an extended extract from the letter 
of our correspondent, Professor Jacobi, 
who, both as student and professor, has 
had the fullest opportunities of intimate in- 
tercourse with the great departed. Con- 
trasting Schleiermacher with Neander, our 
friend proceeds : “ It was Schleiermacher’s 
special gift and delight to discover and 
combine principles, to survey scientific cul- 
ture and discipline as a whole, and to de- 
monstrate their organie unity. It was his 
eminent acuteness as a dialectician that 
gave rule to his method of developing the 
subjects which he treated. Precisely those 
departments, however, which to him were 
less adapted, namely, History and the Exe- 
gesis of the New Testament, found a most 
capable laborer in Neander, whose great 
talent it was, in Exegesis to perceive at 
once the essential features in the charae- 
ters and events of Seripture, and, in His- 
tory, to exhibit, with a fine and profound 
insight, the genetical development of ideas 
and occurrences. These two great men 
were thus, in a certain sense, complements 
of each other. 

“What especially enchained the atten- 
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tion of Neander’s students was the devo- 
tion of the entire man to the subject of 
discourse before him. He did not stand 
up merely to offer his own reflections upon 
objects that had once been—upon events 


that once happened; he rather lived over 


again the history in his own mind, and 
when he spoke, brought it all fresh and 


living before his auditors. In hearing him 
you felt, and could not help feeling, that 
the soul of the lecturer was in communion 
with those of the gifted spirits that had 
preceded him as laborers in the kingdom 
of God; and that, for his mind, they yet 
lived, and that no prejudice or preposses- 
sion hindered his fellowship with them. 
And so he impressed his hearers with the 
conviction that his utterances were given 
in the spirit of truth—never in the spirit 
of party. And while he unfolded History 
or Scripture in a strictly consecutive and 
logical manner, he always spoke with an 
unadorned, and often, therefore, with a 
more sublime simplicity. Everywhere, 
too, you saw and felt, amid the manifesta- 
tions of 
leet, the movements of a tender and loving 
heart. In him there glowed that gentle 
fire that shone so purely and beautifully in 
the apostle John; and, with its mild light 
and warmth, it touched the hearts of those 
that heard him, winning them at once to 
him and to his Master. ‘The uniform hu- 
mility of his language and of his thoughts, 


a vast and comprehensive intel- 


his reverence and love for the things of 
God, often rising even to enthusiasm, and 
his personally rich Christian experience, 
gave an edifying character even to his 
scientific indeed, in his 
hands, the practical side of Christianity 


lectures; and, 
and of theology was inexpressibly attract- 
ive, and even touching. It was his con- 
stant effort to promote Christian life along 
with science ; and this led him into earnest 
strifes not only against all perversions of 
true science, but also against every ten- 
dency hostile to the interests of pure 
Christianity. 
with students was of a character greatly 


His personal intercourse 


to increase his influence over them and 
their love for him. Half an 
every day after dinner, and the whole 


hour of 


of Saturday evening, were expressly re- 
served for conversation with the students. 
They gathered round him with the utmost 
in their center, as 
much a friend as a teacher. With the ut- 
most patience he listened to their state- 


freedom—and he sat 





ments of difficulties—heard their questions, 
and solved their doubts. The intellectual 
crumbs which in those golden hours fell 
from Neander’s table would make many a 
scholar rich. 

* A student in want or suffering was sure 
of suecor from his own purse, though his 
resources were very limited; and when 
this would not suffice, he was untiring in 
his efforts to interest others in their behalf. 
One or two incidents may be given out of 
many. A poor student, in ill health, was 
ordered to visit a watering-place. Neander 
was not able, at the time, to give him the 
necessary money ; but he selected one of 
his most valuable books,—a splendid edi- 
tion of Griesbach’s New Testament,—fixed 
a price on it, and sold a number of tickets 
to the students, who drew lots for the book. 
The avails enabled the poor student to pro- 
ceed upon his journey. [I was myself,” 
continues Jacobi, “ witness of another case, 
in which he entreated a young man with 
affectionate urgency—I may even say im- 
ploringly—to accept from him a gift of 
money in an hour of need. Seeing that 
the young man’s sense of independence 
Was so strong as to humiliate him in view 
of receiving such relief, he reminded him, 
with touching delicacy, that it was ‘ more 
blessed to give than to receive,’ and en- 
treated him to accept the gift for love's 
sake. With no family of his own, Nean- 
der considered himself the father of young 
theologians ; and never, since the time of 
Melancthon, his great spiritual forerunner, 
has a teacher in the universities of Ger- 
many so faithfully filled this relation. With 
all his simplicity of mind and feeling, he 
had a quick and intuitive perception of 
talent and of moral character; and his 
prognostications were generally realized in 
the subsequent history of-his pupils. Hum- 


' ble in his estimate ef himself, and regard- 


ing any peculiar talent which the lowliest 
mind might have as worthy of all respect 
as a ‘gift of God, he gladly afforded to 
every student the fullest opportunities of 
culture, and was cautious of setting arbi- 
trary limits to the development of indi- 
vidual minds. And even when the relig- 
ious life of any one was obscured by great 
fuults, he remained true to him, and would 
not despond, so long as any germ of better 
things could be discerned. How many has 
he, by his long-enduring patience, finally 
led to the Saviour! 

* Considering how much of his time Ne- 
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ander devoted to his students and friends, 
how much of it was occupied in public 
duties, and how carefully he prepared him- 
self for his lectures, of which he gave two 
or three daily, one cannot but marvel at 
the multitude and compass of his writings, 
and wonder how he could find time to do 
so much. The secret lay partly in his 
personal habits and partly in the remarka- 
ble quickness of his mental activity. His 
domestic affairs were faithfully managed 
by his sister; and with them—indeed with 
what passes among so many for the ordi- 
nary business of life—he never troubled 
himself. He read and wrote with marvel- 
ous celerity: indeed, it may be said of 
him, as of Melancthon, that he read with 
his fingers’ ends; for often, after appar- 
ently only turning over the leaves of a 
book, he showed an adequate knowledge 
of its contents. And his memory was so 
retentive that what he read—even to the 
names of persons, things, and places—re- 
mained fixed in his possession ; so, too, he 
remembered the faces of persons with 
whom he had had but little intercourse. 
I remember a preacher—an honest, but not 
otherwise remarkable 
Neander when a student, and was subse- 
quently long separated from him. ‘Twenty 
years after, on a visit to Berlin, he called 


man—who visited | 


on his early friend, and opened the con- | 


versation by expressing a doubt whether 
Neander remembered him. ‘I remember 
you very well,’ replied Neander, ‘and | 


ean tell you the subject of our conversa- | 


tion the first time you ever visited me.’ ” 


It must be remembered, that amid all 


his herculean labors, Neander was, as we | 


have before said, not only a man of feeble 
frame, but actually suffering most of his 
time from disease. For many years he 
was almost a total stranger to the feeling 
of health. None of the traces which 
suffering body too often inflicts upon the 


a 


mind—no morbidness of tone or feeling— 
could ever be detected in his lectures ; his 
hearers, on the contrary, always received 
the impressions of a mind free from all 


distractions and restraints, devoting itself, | 


full of healthful activity, to the cause of 
Christianity and science. So, too, instead 
of sickliness, his writings everywhere ex- 


hibit a free and genial susceptibility, a keen | 
faculty of observation and reflection, and | 


an ever fresh spirit of inquiry. 
We cannot conclude these memorabilia 
without some allusion to Neander’s re- 


markable and even eccentric peculiarities 
as a lecturer: and no description of ours 
can be better than the following sketch 
from the London Christian Reformer, to 
the general accuracy of which we can bear 
testimony from personal observation :— 
“ His lecture-room was a curious sight to 
a bystander. He always used the largest 
hall in the building, that would hold about 
four hundred and fifty students; and, be- 
fore the late political disturbances had 
emptied the Universities, it was frequently 
full. The seats are arranged so as to slope 
from every direction down toward a mov- 
able desk on a small platform, which stands 
against the longest wall of the room. The 
clock has struck; but the ‘ auditorium’ is 
still filled with a wild hubbub of students, 
with their caps on, Jaughing and talking. 
All at once the door noiselessly opens, and 
a figure clad in a long cylindrical surtout, 
with a rag of white neckcloth carelessly 





| twisted round a swarthy neck, glides to the 


desk with a somewhat fearful and helpless 
air. ‘This is partly occasioned by the fact 
that his sight is far from good, partly that 
his shaggy black eyebrows prevent his see- 
ing anything before him, except by an up- 
ward inclination of the head. He certainly 
does not look as if four hundred eager faces 
were upturned to catch his first word ; but 
in a moment caps have been doffed, and 
all is order and attention. He lays his 
arm on the desk and his head on his arm ; 
sways his body and the desk backward 
and forward, till the unaccustomed spec- 
tator momentarily expects him to crush 
the unfortunate youth who sits quietly 
writing beneath; seizes some stump of a 
quill which a provident student has placed 
for his accommodation, and, in the violence 
of the inspiration, tears and twists it to 
pieces, and pours out, in a harsh and loud 
voice, without a pause for three-quarters 
of an hour, a elear and connected history 
of the period under view. At first, the 
hearer is pained for him. He is subject 
to a disease of the stomach, which compels 
him to relieve himself while speaking by 
expectoration almost at the end of every 
He has no books to refer to, 
and his contortions are violent and odd, as 
those of the Pythian priestess on the tripod. 
Yet names, dates, facts, and even long quo- 
tations from the Fathers, come ever trip- 
pingly from his tongue ; and after one lec- 
ture in such sort, the wonder is how either 
| professor or student can go on for two 


sentence, 
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mortal hours in immediate succession ; yet | 
such was his practice even to the last.” 
The personal piety of Neander shines 
forth in all his writings, as it did in the 
laily tenor of his simple and blameless life. 
{n his own religious convictions the funda- 
mental doctrines of the sinfulness and cor- 
ruption of human nature, and of justifica- 
tion by faith in Christ, were ever held 
fast; and through his faith in Christ, he 
enjoyed a humble, yet radiant and rejoie- 
ing spirit of godliness. He even considered 


the religion of the heart to be as essential 
to theological insight as to Christian life. 
“The theologian needs,” says he, “a spir- 
itual mind, a deep acquaintance with divine 
things ; and he must study the Seriptures 
with his heart as well as with his head, un- 
less he wishes his theology to be robbed 
of its salt by his criticism.” A beautiful 
illustration of the feeling that was ever 
uppermost with him was afforded by his 
spontaneous expression, when, on his birth- 
day, a few years ago, the students got up 
a sort of celebration in his honor. “They 
met in procession, and marched through 
the city by torch-light. ‘The procession 
pausing opposite the windows of his house, 
he was addressed in a figurative, compli- 
mentary allusion to the greatness of the 
occasion. This incident affeeted him in 
a manner illustrative of the simplicity of 
his character. Stepping forward, he de- 
clared himself to be only a‘ poor sinner, 
exclaiming, in a voice trembling with emo- 
tion, and the tears trickling down his cheeks 
—as one of the fathers had done betore 
him— O, Divine Love, I have not loved 
thee strongly, deeply, warmly enough!” 
For some years before his death, Nean- 
der was almost blind. I Lis historical stud- 
ies, however, were pursued by the aid of 
students who read and wrote for him: and 
his fifteen lectures a week were still, amid 
his increasing infirmities, delivered at the 
University. A beautiful fruit of his labors 
in this period is to be found in the Praeti- 
eal Exposition of the Philippians, and of 
the Epistle of James, dictated in 1819. 
When we visited him at Berlin, in June, 
1850, he was attending to all his Univer- 
sity duties as usual; and he even spoke 
with confidenee of the state of his health. 
But his frail and wasted frame gave sure 
indications of decay ; and early in July the 
signs of approaching and serious illness 
were manifest. Licentiate Rauh, of the 
University of Berlin, has written an ac- 





count of his last illness, from which we 
obtain the following facts :—The weather 
was trying and uncertain, and Neander 
had upon him the premonitory symptoms 


| of approaching disease, but, hoping to over- 


come it, as he had often before, by the in- 
fluence of his energetic will, he could not 
be persuaded to interrupt his lectures. 
On Monday, the 8th of July, however, his 
voice failed him at times—a thing which 
had never happened before. “ He however 
foreed himself to persevere to the end of 
the lecture; but could seareely manage, 
even with the help of some of his students, 
to come down the steps of his chair, and 
went home completely worn out. A list- 
ener to his last lecture was so_ terror- 
struck with these sad signs, that he whis- 
pered to the person sitting next him, ‘ That 
is our Neander’s last lecture.’ ” 

In the afternoon, spite of increasing 
weakness, he dictated his Chureh History 
for three consecutive hours. At last, with 
reluctance, he yielded, and allowed his 
amanuensis to withdraw. ‘The days fol- 
lowing were full of weariness and pain; 
yet his only complaint was that he ‘could 
not work.” His mind now began to wan- 
der. On the Saturday he imperatively 
commanded his servant to bring his clothes 
that he might rise. A student tried in 
vain to dissuade him, but his purpose was 
only altered by his sister saying to him, in 
an imploring tone, “ Dear Augustus, re- 
member what you said to me should I op- 
pose the doctor's orders, ‘It comes from 
God, and so we must cheerfully bow to 
it.’ That is true.” he said, his voice 
suddenly calmed, “ it does come from God 
—all—and we are bound to thank him for 
it.” A few hours after, a bath of wine 
enabled him to rise, and he was earried 
from the bedroom into his study. Here 
his dying hours were spent. Amid the 
fantasies which now vailed his clear and 
strong mind, he was busy with passages of 
Seripture expressing the goodness of God ; 
and, imagining the amanuensis at his side, 
he dictated a few clear and connected pas- 
sages in continuation of his Church His- 
tory. Onee he murmured, dreamingly, “I 
am weary—let us make ready to go home.” 
After another dictation, he said, “I am 
weary; I will sleep now:” and as his 
friends laid him carefully on the bed, he 
said, in more than his usual tone of gentle- 
ness, * Good-night.” He slept for four 
hours, and then slept in Jesus. 
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THE FORUM RESTORED, 


THE PRIVATE LIFE AND PUBLIC SPLENDOR OF OLD ROME. 


WORK of unusual interest to popular | 


readers is forthcoming from the press 
of Carlton & Phillips. It is a compre- 
hensive view of the private and public life 
of both ancient and modern Rome, giving 
details as well as picturesque outlines, and 
affording a most entertaining insight into the 
domestie and social character of the “ eter- 
nal city,’ while its public splendors are also 
exhibited with a distinetness and relief sel- 
dom met with in “ History.” The great 
defect of “great Histories” is the fact 
that they merge, or rather submerge, those 
details of life and character which most 
provoke the curiosity of the reader in 
vague generalities or the current of public 
events. Political strifes, revolutions, wars, 
have generally constituted the staple of 
history; the volume referred to uses 
chronological and political history only as 
a clew through the labyrinth of social and 
private life. It places you among the very 
actualities of the time described, and you 
live its very life. 


And curiously interesting was that life | 
And curiously interesting was that life 


in the old elassie times. 
give some illustrations ef it in both city 
and country, as also of the public magnifi- 
cence of the period. Let us then trans- 
port ourselves during a leisure half-hour 
into the real life of old Rome. Let us go 
directly to, and into, one of her houses. 
Compared with the residences of mod- 
ern cities, the Roman house was deeper 


We propose to 


] 





and lower, and covered a much greater 
area. ‘The ground-floor was the principal 
part of the house, and the regular place 
of abode, though there was an upper story. 
It generally contained three divisions : 
the first consisting of the vestibule, (an 
open space receding from the street,) the 
ostium, the atrium, (the first saloon, and 
the common family room;) the second, 
called the cavwmn @dium, or heart of the 
house, in the center of which was an un- 
covered space, called the zmpluvium ; and 
the third, the peristyle, surrounded by 


porticoes, and inclosing another and larger 
| area, which had a fountain in it, and was 


planted with flowers and trees. These 
were the distinct parts belonging to the 
regular Roman house. ‘The minor parts, 
that were built around these, varied with 
the taste and means of the owner. 

The plan thus given, applies only to the 
gentleman’s private mansion. ‘There were, 


| however, a8 in all modern cities, lodging- 
| houses, called insula, built several stories 


in height, and rented by single persons, or 
families of limited means. Of them Ju- 
venal humorously says, “that broken ware 
flung out from the upper stories would 
break one’s head, or indent the pavement.” 
The poet Martial describes himself as liv- 
ing up three flights of stairs. The house- 
rent usually paid annually by poor people, 
was 2,000 sestertil, (or $80,) a sestertius 
being worth about four cents. According 
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to Cicero, lodgings were let even at the 
high price of 30,000 sestertii—more than 
$1200. 

An interesting custom of saluting a 
visitor by the word salve, or hail, traced | 
in mosaic, on the threshold, is made known 
by some of the Pompeian houses—a fact 
which illustrates a statement of later 
writers, that the Romans were accustomed | 
to have a bird placed just over the door, 
who had been taught to utter the same | 
word of welcome. 

Let us now enter the mansion, and 
acting on the proverb, that when in Rome 
we should do as the Romans do, let us | 
take our observation at a late hour. 

It is the third watch of the night, the 
last rays of the moon are fading from the 
Capitol and the adjacent temples, and ex- 
cepting the heavy tread of the watchman 
on the broad pavement, or the quick step 
of some one hastening homewards, the 


mighty heart of the city seems hushed to 
repose. 

Yet from a house in one of the finest 
streets some other sounds now break the 
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HOUSE—INTERIOR, 


massive door, 


The 


upon its hinges, is opened by the 


general stillness. 
creaking 
watchful porter, flashing thus upon the 
street a sudden glare of light from the 
candelabra within, burning in the atrium, 
and a freedman of lordly mien, followed by 
a slave, comés forth upon the pavement, 
looking out anxiously on all sides, and 
peering into the distance, as if for some 
one anxiously expected. ‘The object of 
their solicitude is their lord, whose late 
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stay has greatly disturbed their quietude, 
and brought them out of doors to look for 
his return. 

They do not tarry long, for soon the 
hurried step of a man emerging from the 
shadow of a temple hard by, and nearing 
the vestibule where they stand, puts an 
end to their apprehensions. ‘The cause of 
his delay is shown by his outward appear- 
ance. <A festive robe of a bright-red 
color, his sandals fastened by thongs of 
the same dye, and a chaplet of myrtles 
and roses hanging from his left brow,— 
all declare his return from a late-kept 
banquet. He has supped at the imperial 
board, and afterward retired to a convivial 
cirele of noble friends, where the wine-cup 
and familiar converse have winged away 
the hours of the night. Gladly weleomed 
by his servants, he enters his house, and 
preceded by the freedman, with a wax 
candle, he hastens through colonnades and 
saloons to his sleeping apartments. Here 
the slave in waiting receives his robe and 
sandals ; and the cudicularius, after having 
drawn aside the elegant tapestried curtain, 
and smoothed again the purple 
coverlet that nearly conceals the 
ivory bedstead, leaves his master 
to repose. But now hours have 
fled, the earliest dawn has come, 
and ere yet the tops of the seven 
hills are tinged with the beams 
of the returning sun, the mansion 
is all life and activity. Troops 
of slaves, issuing from above and 
below, spread themselves over 
the apartments, and are soon 
intent, in their several ways, on 
cleaning the lordly residence. 
Let us then leave them to their 
work, and catch some glimpses, 
as we may, of ifs splendid inte- 
rior. 

Here is the atrium, paved 
with marble mosaic; its walls 
are adorned with paintings, and 


garland-crowned busts and shields. The 
interior court, and the pertstyle be- 


yond, are supported with columns of 
Tenarian and Numidian marble, and 
filled with furniture of the most costly 
description. The tables are worthy of 
particular notice, as on these the wealthy 
Romans spared no expense. The richest 
of the tables are made of the cedar of 


| Mount Atlas; they consist of massive 


slabs, called orbes. They are circular 
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plates cut off from the body of the tree | 


in its whole diameter, and near the roots, 
not only because the tree was the broadest 
there, but because the wood is of a speckled 
color. Here, the wood is like the dappled 
coat of a panther; there, the spots, more 
regular and close, imitate the tail of a 
peacock ; while a third portion resembles 
the luxuriant and tangled leaves of pars- 
ley. The ordes rest on columns of ivory. 

The abaci, or sideboards, are made of 
marble, and on them appea* the gold and 
silver-plate, besides other valuables. The 


single abacus of the poor poet Codrus in | 
Juvenal, boasted six pitchers, a little can- | 


tharus, and—the gem of the place—a 
small reclining statue of Chiron; but here 
glitter in the splendid saloons, not only 
genuine Murrhina vases, beak- 
ers and bowls composed of 
precious stones, and ingenious 
works in Alexandrian glass, but 
also a countless variety of ves- 
sels of gold and silver, more 
valuable for the beauty of the 
workmanship than the costli 
ness of the material. 

There, too, are curious ob 
jects of a hoary classical an- 
tiquity. There for 
instance, a double cup of Priam, 
which he had inherited from 
Laomedon; and another, out of 
which old Nestor drank before 
the walls of Troy. Another 
was the gift of Dido to Acneas ; 
and near it an immense bowl, 
which Theseus hurled 
against the face of Eurytus; 
and, strangest of all, there is 


stands, 


once 


not wanting a veritable chip of 
“the good ship Argo,” of gol- 
den-fleece memory. 

But here is the study, an 
apartment far removed from the 
noisy din of the street, so that 
it cannot be penetrated by the 
creaking of the wains, the stim- 
ulating cry of the mule-driver, 
the clarions and dirge of the 
pompous funeral, or the brawl- 
ings of who hurry 
busily along. <A lofty win- 
dow pleasantly illuminates from 


slaves, 


dancing figures sweeps along. There 
is a neat couch faced with tortoise-shell, 
and hung with Babylonian tapestry of 
various colors. It is not designed for 
self-indulgence, or even for rest, but 
serves the purpose of a modern study-table 
or desk. The noble Roman was accus- 
tomed to recline on the couch, supported 
on his left arm, and having his right knee 
drawn up higher than the other, in order 
to place on it his book or tablets. By the 
side of the lectus, lectulus, or couch, is the 
scrinium, a little case designed to hold 
books, letters, or other writings. It is 
made of wood, has a cylindrical form, as 


| best adapted to that of the books, and is of 
a size adjusted to the number of rolls it is 
designed to hold. 





above the moderate-sized apartment, the | 


walls of which are adorned with elegant 
arabesques in light colors, and between 
them, on darker grounds, a troop of 


A ROMAN IN HIS LIBRARY, 


Immediately adjoining the study, is the 
library, full of precious treasures, acquired 
chiefly in Alexandria. Here. in presses 
of cedar-wood, placed round the walls, lie 
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the rolls, partly of parchment, and partly 
of the finest Egyptian papyrus, each pro- 
vided with a label, on which is seen in 
bright letters, the name of the author, and 
the titles of his work. On the other side 
of the library is a larger room, where a 
number of learned slaves are occupied in 
transcribing, with nimble hand, the works 
of illustrious Greeks, and the more ancient 
Roman authors, both for the supply of the 
library, and of those friends to whom its 
proprietor may generously communicate 
its treasures. Others are engaged in giv- 
ing the rolls the most agreeable exterior, 
glueing the separate strips of papyrus 
together, drawing the red lines which di- 
vided the different columns, and writing 
the title in the same color. Others are 
oceupied in smoothing them with pumice- 
stone and blackening the edges; fastening 
ivory tops on the sticks round which the 
rolls are wrapped, and dyeing bright-red 
or yellow, the parchment which is to serve 
as a wrapper. 

The dining-room, which we now enter, 
has in it the couch on which the family 
and guests recline at meals. Each one, 
in order to feed himself, lies on his breast, 
and stretches his hand toward the table ; 
but when his hunger is satisfied, he turns 
on his left side, leaning on his elbow. 

And here is the bed-room. The bed- 
stead, made of costly wood, veneered with 


ivory, is high, and entered by means of 


steps. Its feet are of silver; the mat- 
tresses and pillows are filled with feathers ; 
the counterpane is purple, and embroidered 
with beautiful figures in gold; the pillows 
are covered with magnificent tapestry. 
But while we have lingered in these 
apartments, the morning hours have fled, 
and the vestibule is already thronged with 
humble visitors, who come to salute their 


patron, and solicit their share of the diur- 


nal spertula, consisting either of a portion 
of food, or a trifling inoney. 
Amidst the motley group which pressed in, 
to salute their lord, 


sum of 


all eager were not 
only the poor, who needed his bounty, but 


young men of family, poois and idlers, 


glad of any chance to get into a house of 


distinction ; and withal, a few real friends 
among the rest, attached to their patron 
by aets of kindness. But after the adven- 
tures of the last night, he is in no mood 
for a general levee, and, sending a slave 
with a cold apology, he dismisses the 
whole tribe; and will only be “ at home” 
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during the morning, in his dressing-room, 
to his particular friends. 

Let us look for a moment on the attir- 
ing of such a noble. A slave approaches 
with the tunica; he is followed by two 
others bearing the toga, already folded in 
the approved fashion; while a fourth 
places the purple dress-shoes near the 
An attendant first girds the under 
garment afresh, then throws over his 
master the upper éunica, taking particular 
care that the broad strip of purple woven 
into it may fall exactly across the center 
of the breast. He then hangs one end of 
the fega over the left shoulder, so as to 
fall far below the knee, and cover with its 
folds the whole of the arm down to the 


seat. 


hand. 
as the voluminous garment is passed at 
its broadest part under the arm, and then 


The right arm remains at liberty, 


brought forward in front ; the wnbo being 
laid obliquely across the breast, so that 
the well-rounded sinus almost reached the 
knee, and the lower half ended at the 
middle of the shin-bone ; whilst the re- 
maining portion is once more thrown over 
the left shoulder, and hung down over the 
arm and back of the person in a mass of 
broad and regular folds. The attendant 
then reaches for his lord the polished 
hand-mirror, the thick silver plate of 
which reflects every image with perfect 
clearness. The noble casts but a single 
clanee on it. allows his feet to be installed 
into the tall shoes, latched with fourfold 
thongs, and places on his fingers the rings 
he had taken off over night. He is now 
prepared to receive his friends, or to par- 
take of his first meal. 

In early times the mode of living in 
Rome was extremely simple. The com- 
mon food of the people consisted then of 
a -kind of porridge made of flour, and of 
fruit from the fields. In one of his pie- 
tures of this period, Juvenal mentions the 
toil-worn sons of the household coming 
home to the ample supper of puds, the 
smoking for 
Flesh was used 


porridge just referred to, 
them in huge vessels. 
very sparingly. Such was the mode of 
living down to about the time of Plautus. 

So precious was wine considered in 
the time of the Samnites, that mere drops 
of it formed libations to the gods; and 
Mecenius, who killed his wife beeause she 
had drank some wine without his knowl- 
edge, was not censured. Other cireum- 


stances of the Romans corresponded with 
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their simplicity in food. The majority of 
the people dwelt in small cottages or huts, 
and slept on straw. The streets were 
not paved, but cleanliness pervaded the 
people as a dictate of their religion. 

A great change took place subse- 
quently, which is traced by Plautus to the 
sacrifices and public banquets; but as- 
cribed by Livy to the wars in Asia. In 
describing the luxury introduced from 
thence, Livy mentions feasts prepared 
with great care and expense, the employ- 
ment of private cooks, and the regularity 
of the culinary art. But the living of these 
times was far removed from extravagance. 
It did not refuse to mingle with the gruel 
and pulse of an earlier day some meats and 
delicacies, nor yet the mellow wines of 


Campania; but as yet there was no gross 


departure from simplicity and temperance. 

The period of the empire, however, 
presents a life entirely different. 
appeared as the conqueror of the world ; 
and the unbounded increase of 
brought along with it all the refinements 
of luxury and vice. ‘The same causes 
that had wrought a change in government, 
had given a new form and character to 
domestic life. ‘There no longer existed 
the early facility of living, growing out of 
simple tastes and habits. Artificial wants 
and desires had come into being, a whole 
system of fashions was in full domination, 
and all who would be held in social con- 
sequence, must strive to adapt themselves 
to their new social conditions, and merge 
all other cares in anxious efforts to pro- 
vide the means and secure the appearance 
of what was deemed a respectable existence. 

The jentaculum, or breakfast, was not 
a regular meal, as the term would seem to 
indicate, nor does it appear to have been 
generally partaken of. It seems to have 
been taken at a very early hour in the 
morning. It consisted chiefly of bread, 
to which cheese and dried fruit were some- 
times added. 

The first proper meal was the pran- 
dium, or luncheon. Horace thus deseribes 
his usual course :— 


“T sleep till ten; then take a walk, or choose 
A book, perhaps, or trifle with the muse: 

For cheerful exercise, and manly toil, 

Anoint my body with the pliant oil ; 


And when the sun pours down his fiercest fire, | 


And bids me from the toilsome sport retire, 
I haste to bathe, and decently regale 

My craving stomach with a frugal meal, 
Enough to nourish nature for a day.” 


Rome | 


riches 


According to the same authority, fish 
was a requisition at the prandium; the 
choicest honey and wines were sometimes 
added. 

The cana, or dinner, was the principal 
meal. Of the Roman’s first course, Hor- 
ace says :— 

“ Around him lay whatever could excite, 

With pungent force, the jaded appetite ; 

Rapes, lettuce, radishes, anchovy brine, 

With skerrets, and the lees of Coan wine.” 





The second course, for which the first 
Was a provocative, consisted of dishes in 
great variety. Among the luxuries may 
be mentioned the guinea-hen, the pheasant, 
and the thrush, which were held in higher 
repute than any other birds ; the peacock, 
the duck, the woodeock, the flamingo, and 
the turtle. Still greater were the varieties 
of fish; but the turbot, the sturgeon, and 
the mullet, were the most esteemed. Of 
solid meat, the flesh of swine was deemed 
| the most savory, especially the sucking- 
pig; but venison was in great repute. 
Condiments—as the muria, made from the 
tunny fish; the garum sociorum, made 
from the intestines of mackerel ; and the 
alec, a sort of brine—were added to most 
of the dishes. Several kinds of fungi are 
mentioned, which either formed dishes of 
| themselves, or were the garniture for 

others. 

The third 
which consisted of fruits, as dates, al- 
| monds, and dried grapes; and of sweet- 
meats and confections, as cheese-cakes, 


course was the dessert, 


almond-cakes, and tarts. 

In the times of Cicero, the usual hour 
| for dinner was about three o’elock, which 
seems to have been observed by the higher 

classes long after the Augustan age. But 
probably a variety of hours prevailed in 
the different ranks of society. Horace and 
Mecenas dined about sunset. 

The dinner was set out in rooms answer- 
ing to our dining-rooms. Among the rich 
these were fitted up with great magnifi- 

In the middle, there were three 
couches corresponding in shape to the 
square tables, as the long semi-circular 

‘couches did to the oval ones. The sup- 
per-room of Nero was constructed like ¢ 


cence, 


theater, with shifting scenes, which were 
changed at every course. 

Isidore speaks of the ancient Romans 
as always sitting at their meals. The 
| ladies sat at table long after the recum- 
| bent position had become common among 
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the men. But at alater date, the practice 
of the two sexes was the same. 

After dinner, it was customary for the 
Romans, as it was for the Greeks, to have 
a symposium, in which they were joined 
by many who had not previously been 
present. The customs in the two na- 
tions connected with drinking, nearly co- 
incided. ‘They alike reclined on couches, 
and were crowned with garlands of flow- 
ers. There was a master of the revels, to 
whom all were subjected, who regulated 
the whole of the entertainment. Servants, 
generally young slaves, according to inva- 
riable usage, added water to the wine, and 
presented it to the company. The cups 
were carried round from right to left ; the 


company usually drank to the health of 


one another; and they continued to do so 
as long as the master of the revels per- 
mitted. Musie and dancing accompanied 
the symposium; riddles were proposed ; 
games and amusements were introduced ; 
and libations were poured out to the gods. 

A searcely credible degree of luxury 
prevailed in Rome, exceeded by that of no 
country or period in modern times. No 
ingenuity of invention was left unemployed, 
nor any prodigality of expense refused, in 


procuring the choicest and costliest dain- 


ties. Sometimes these were furnished, 
not for real use, but because they gave a 
dinner additional splendor. The Roman 
epicures, moreover, considered it a great 
object to eat the largest possible quantity 
of food, and hence they resorted to the 
most unnatural means of increasing their 
appetites. The golden saying, “ We must 
eat to live, and not live to eat,” was abso- 
lutely inverted at Rome. The 
which too frequently transpired at such 


scenes 


entertainments, find anappropriate descrip- 
tion in the words of an inspired apostle : 
“The time past of our life may suffice us 
to have wrought the will of the Gentiles, 
when we walked in lasciviousness, lusts, 
excess of wine, revelings, banquetings, and 
abominable idolatries.”” 1 Peter iv, 3. 

Such was the Roman mansion, and one 
aspect of Roman life in the city. Let us 
pass now to the country villa. 

The country residence of a Roman no- 
bleman of wealth and taste may be thus 
described. The front, the 
south-east, formed a reomy portico, rest- 
ing on Corinthian pillars, before which 


situated to 


extended a terrace planted with flowers, 
and divided by box-trees into small beds 


'of various forms; while the declivity 
| sloping gently down, bore figures skillfully 
cut out of the box-trees, of animals oppo- 


site to each other, as if prepared for at- 
tack, and then gradually became lost in 
the acanthus, which covered in its verdure 
the plain at its foot. 

Behind the colonnade, after the fashion 
of the city houses, was an atrium, not 
splendidly, but tastefully adorned, the ele- 
gant pavement of which, formed to imitate 
lozenges, in green, white, and black stone, 
contrasted pleasantly with the red marble 
that covered the walls. From this was 
entered a small oval peristyle, an excellent 
resort in unfavorable weather; for the 
spaces between the pillars were closed up 
the clearest tale, 
discovered the 


with large panes of 
through which the eye 
pleasant verdure of the soft mossy carpet, 
which covered the open space in the cen- 
ter, and was rendered ever flourishing by 
the spray of the fountain. 

Just behind this was the regular court 
of the house, of an equally agreeable as- 
pect, in which stood a large marble basin, 
surrounded by all sorts of shrubs and 
dwarf-trees. On this court abutted a 
grand eating-hall, built beyond the whole 
line of the house, through the long win- 
dows of which, reaching like doors to the 
ceround, a view was obtained toward the 
country in front, and on the sides into the 
gardens; while in the 
opened through to the cav@dium, peris- 
tyle, atrium, and colonnade into the open 
air. This bordered on the 
right by different chambers, which, from 
their northerly aspect, presented a pleas- 
ant abode in the heat of summer, and 
more to the east lay the regular sitting 


rear, a passage 


saloon was 


and sleeping rooms, 

. The first were built outward semicireu- 
larly, in order to catch the beams of the 
morning light, and retain those of the mid- 
day sun. ‘The internal arrangements were 
simple, but comfortable, and in perfect 
aceordance with the 
for on the marble basement were 


green prospect 
around ; 
painted branches, reaching inward as it 
were from the outside, and upon them 
colored birds, so skillfully executed that 
they appeared not to sit but to flutter. 
On the opposite side, which enjoyed the 
full warmth of the evening sun, were 
the bath-rooms, and the spheristerium, 
adapted not merely to the game of ball, but 
nearly every description of corporeal ex- 
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ercise. Lastly, at both ends of the front 
ecolonnade, forming the entrance, rose 
turret-shaped buildings, in the different 
stories of which were small chambers, 
affording an extensive view of the smiling 
plains. 

The villa attached to a large farm had 
two courts. 
was the abode of the villicus, who had 
charge of the whole farm except the cat- 
tle. 


orders the female slaves were employed 
in providing food and clothes for the fam- 
ily, had another room. ‘The inferior 
slaves lodged in one great room, and the 
sick apartment. The 


had a_ separate 


lodgings of the freemen had a southern | 


aspect. ‘The inner court of the villa was 
occupied chiefly by the horses, cattle, and 
other live stock. Here also were the 
stables and stalls. Both the outer and in- 
ner court had chambers for the slaves, 
fronting the south. ‘The place where cul- 
prits were kept in chains was underground, 
and lighted by several high and narrow 
windows. 

The deseription given by Pliny of the 


garden attached to his Tusculan villa may | 
In the | 
reader by vague descriptions, and also by 


serve for any Roman garden. 
front of the porticus, there was a xrystus, 
or flat piece of ground, divided into flower- 


beds of different shapes by borders of box; | 


and similar flower-beds were arranged in 
other parts. Some of these were raised 
so as to form terraces, and their sloping 
sides were planted with evergreens or 
creepers. 

But the most striking features were 


lines of large trees, among which the | 


plane-tree was conspicuous ; walks formed 
by closely-clipped hedges of box, yew, 


cypress, and other evergreens; beds of | 
been substantial reason. 
successors, ‘Tiberius and Caligula, were as 


acanthus, and rows of trees, especially of 
vines. ‘These were interspersed with 


statues, pyramids, summer-houses, and 


fountains. The trunks of the trees, and the | 


parts of buildings visible from the garden, 
were often covered with ivy. 


ing, twisting, and cutting them, as well as 
shrubs, into the figures of letters, ships, 


and animals. This custom was ealled the 


ars topiaria, and one of the higher class 


of slaves, named fopiarius, was maintained 
for its practice. 


The principal flowers known, were vio- | 





At the entrance to the outer, 


Over the gateway was the room of | 
the procurator, a kind of under-steward. | 
The villica, or housekeeper, under whose | 
| was wanting. 


| domestic life in Rome. 


The Ro- | 
mans trained trees very fantastically, ty- | 
sociated with that terrific conflagration, 


lets, roses, the crocus, the narcissus, the 
lily, the iris, the poppy, the gladiolus, and 
the amaranth. Conservatories and hot- 
houses are not mentioned till the Christian 
era. In every garden there was a space 
set apart for vegetables. Flowers and 
plants were often kept in the central space 
of the peristyle, on the roofs, and in the 
windows of the houses. So fond were 
the Romans of a garden, that they fre- 
quently painted their walls with trees, 
fountains, birds, and similar objects, espe- 
cially where sufficient space for culture 


Places for exercise were attached to 
the Roman garden; for physical training 
was a primary feature in the genuine 
“classical education.” This was taken 
gently, in an avenue shaded by trees, call- 
ed the gestatio; the hippodromus was a 
place for running, or horse exercise. The 
latter was in the form of a circus, and it 
consisted of several paths divided by box- 
hedges, ornamented with topiary-work, 
and surrounded by trees of the larger 
kind. 

Su@h then were some of the features of 
Let us now ac- 
company our author in a survey of some 
of its public, its architectural splendors, 
Many of these are doubtless familiar to the 


pictorial views, and have been so from his 
childhood; but we may refresh both his 
memory and his eye by the reproduction 
of the grand old images from the fuller 
outlines of our author. 

The greatest number, as well as the 


| most considerable of the Roman edifices, 


were raised by the emperors, whose com- 
mand of men and money was alike un- 
bounded. It was the boast of Augustus, 
that he found the city brick, and left it 
marble ; and for this there appears to have 
His immediate 


little concerned to imitate the founder of 
the empire in improving the city, as in 
governing the state; but under Claudius 
some considerable works were completed. 
The name of Nero stands inseparably as- 


which, lasting for six days, left, of the 


| . . . . . 
fourteen regions into which the city was 


According to 
the 


divided, only four entire. 
Tacitus, three were leveled with 


| ground, and in the remaining seven, there 


were but scanty relics, broken, and 
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half burned. The monuments of Grecian 
and Roman art, the trophies of the Punic 
and Gallic the most celebrated 
temples and magnificent palaces, were 


wars, 


now involved in one common destruction. 
Nero threw the whole blame of the catas- 
trophe on the obscure sect of the Chris- 
tians, against whom he instigated a bitter 
persecution ; but it was believed that, be- 
ing passionately fond of theatrical amuse- 
ments, he originated it from a wish—mon- 
strous indeed—to have a vivid representa- 
tion of the burning of ‘Troy. Soon after 
the conflagration, Nero set about rebuild- 
ing the city on an improved plan, with 


wider and more regular streets. 
On that part of the site of the ruined 
city which lies between the Palatine and 


the Esquiline hills, a space which is more 
than a mile in breadth, Nero erected his 
* Golden the name 
of which was derived from the 
being tiled with the precious metal. 
magnifi- 


celebrated Hlouse,” 
edifice 
Its 
vast extent, its varied 
cence, and its highly-ornamented 
grounds, were that, 


from the testimony of history, the 


such apart 
whole aceount might be deemed 
fabulous. 

The palace itself consisted of 
splendid edifices, like those of a 
city in miniature. It was deco- 
rated in the most gorgeous style ; 
the marble sheathing of the walls 
being profusely decked with gold, 
with mother-of-pearl,—then deem- 
ed still more precious,—and with 
a profusion of the costliest stones. 
The ceilings and wood-work were 
The 


roof of the grand banqueting-hall 


inlaid with ivory and gold. 


had a rotative orrery, and from it 
as from an atmosphere there de- 
The 


various wings of the edifice were 


scended perfumed waters. 
united 
With- 
fields, 
groves, orchards, and vineyards, together 
with hills, 
woods, all being encompassed by an ample 


by galleries, each a mile in length. 


in its inelosure were 


spaclous 


artificial lakes, and dense 
portico, 

The whole was designed by Severus 
and Celer, distinguished architects of that 
period; but the vastness of the plan pre- 
vented its completion during the life of 
Nero. 
out his various purposes, were obtained by 
! The 


Ihe means, however. for carrying 


oppression, extortion, and robbery. 
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provinces were plundered to such an ex- 
tent as to bring the empire to the verge 
of dissolution; while the idle populace 
were fed and amused with their spoils. 
One of the first items of expenditure in 
the reign of Otho, was for the completion 
of the “ Golden House,” which, however, 
did not long continue entire, the memorial 
of Nero’s tyranny and extravagance. It 
was in part destroyed by Vespasian, who 
commenced on its site the celebrated Col- 
OsseumM. 

Vespasian established a picture gal- 
lery in the Temple of Peace, and much 
employment must have been found for the 
artists of the period in the areh of Titus 
and the Colosseum. The last flourishing 
period of the arts was the reign of Hadri- 
an, though the works of that age are less 
distinguished for sublimity than for neat- 
ness and finish. Roman art ultimately 
fell with the Western Empire, and of it 
there remains only a ruin. 


THE PANTHEON, 


Proceeding by the Corso toward the 
Tiber, and threading our way through 
narrow crowded streets, we emerge into 
the little Piazza del Rotonda, at the bottom 
Familiar 
with the name and form of this venerable 
fabrie from our youth, it cannot but be 


of whieh stands the Pantheon. 


approached with emotions which no other 
memorial of Roman antiquity can awaken. 
The certainty that it is a genuine monu- 
ment of the proudest period of the empire, 
the had 
reached perfection, exhibiting in this sin- 


when science of architecture 


cle edifice the combination of solid gran- 
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deur with the purest taste, increases largely 
the admiration of every lover of art. 

The Pantheon was built, as has been 
already stated, by Agrippa, the son-in-law 
of the emperor Augustus, in his third con- 
sulate. It has been described as oceupy- 
ing part of his baths; and if the form 


| 


without the portico be considered, it will | 


be found exactly to resemble the ealdari- 
um of all such ancient structures. “ The 
Abate Lazari,” says a modern writer, * has 
done his utmost to prove this structure a 
bath, or, at least, not a temple; or if it 
were a temple, he would show that a tem- 
ple does not always mean a religious edi- 
fice, but sometimes a tomb, and sometimes 
the mast of a ship, and that the Pantheon 
was a band of soldiers; however, as the 
Pantheon neither the nor the 
ether of these three we need not embarrass 


is one 
ourselves with the name, which was a dif- 
ficulty even in ancient tunes.” 

It is generally admitted that the Pan- 
theon was not all built at the same time. 
It is most probable that the body of the 
edifice was erected during the common- 
wealth ; and that the portico, with the em- 
bellishments, was added by Agrippa. ‘This 
view is favored by the circumstance that 
the interior was decorated with Pentelican 
marble from Attica, while without, Carrara 
marble was employed, which was not used 
till some time after the other. ‘The Pan- 
theon was dedicated by Pope Boniface LY. 
to the Virgin Mary; and as he brought to 
it the remains of saints and martyrs from 
the different it 
quently called the Church of Santa Maria 
and the martyrs. 

The pertico consists of sixteen Corinth- 


cemeteries, Was subse- 


ian columns, and as many pilasters, which 
sustain a pediment and entablature of 
exquisite proportions. The tympanum 
was originally covered with the most beau- 
The col- 


umns are forty-six feet in height, and the 


tiful sculpture of bronze gilt. 


diameter just above the base is four feet 
ten inches; the shafts are formed of ori- 
ental granite, the base and capitals of 
white marble. The breadth of the interior 
is one hundred and fifty feet; and the 
height was originally the same, but the 
floor has been raised seven or eight feet. 

The walls withia are nineteen feet in 
thickness ; in several niches hollowed out 
of them were placed statues of the richest 
Six of these niches have been 
with 


materials. 


made into chapels, each decorated 


two Corinthian columns, and two pilasters 
of beautiful variegated marble. Eight 
altars stand between the chapels. The 
wall of the edifice, to the height of the 
grand cornice, is in compartments, covered 
with various kinds of marble; the frieze 
is entirely of porphyry. 

The symmetry and beauty of the dome 
have been universally admired, and to it 
are owing the dome of Santa Sophia at 
Constantinople, and that of St. Peter’s. 
It is an exact hemisphere, and was origin- 
ally covered with plates of silver, for 
which brenze was afterward substituted. 


| These bronze plates were removed by 


Urban VIIL., to form the pillars of the 
apostle’s tomb in the Vatican, and also 
cannons. From the rough appearance of 
the brick exterior of the lower part, it 
seems to have been covered with marble, 
or hidden by contiguous buildings. 

At the top of the dome is a central 
opening, about twenty-eight feet in diam- 
eter, for the purpose of lighting the inte- 


rior, Which has been effected with extraor- 


dinary skill. One spectator says :— It 
not only lights the interior perfectly, but 
in the most charming and magical man- 
ner.”’ Another describes this effect as 
greatly heightened if a shower wet the 
marble pavement laid down by Agrippa, 
and it be then viewed by night. ‘The 
whole structure, though despoiled by the 
hands of the barbarian, forms one of the 
finest sights in Rome. 

The within the 
grounds once belonging to Nero’s Golden 
Palace, which was demolished by order of 
Vespasian, as too sumptuous even for a 


Colosseum stands 


Roman emperor; the site being at the 
termination of the Via Sacra, and between 
the Calian, Esquiline, and Palatine Hills. 
It is believed that the idea of this building 
originated with Augustus, and that it was 
begun on his plans by Vespasian, A. D. 72. 
It was completed by Titus, in his eighth 
consulate, ten years after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, when the immense numbers 
of captives taken in the siege of that city 
were employed in the work. 

At the opening of this vast edifice, 
games were instituted for a hundred days ; 
several thousand ferocious animals were 
destroyed as a grand spectacle ; the arena 
was suddenly filled with water, and numer- 
ous aquatic creatures were introduced, and 
made to engage in combat with each other. 
The exhibition concluded with a naval ae- 
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THE COLOSSEUM. 


tion, representing a contest between the 
Corinthians and Corcyreans, 

The form of the Colosseum is an el- 
lipse, the greater diameter of which is six 
hundred and fifteen feet, the lesser five 
hundred and ten feet, and the external 
circumference about one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy feet. It was in 
height one hundred and sixty-four feet, 
and it was composed of three stories of 
arcades, one above the other; the lower- 
most, as being the most massive, adorned 
with Dorie columns, the second with Ionic, 
the third with Corinthian, and, above all, 
was a pilaster of the last-mentioned order. 

The four chief entrances were at the 
extremities of the two diameters; the 
others, through which the spectators passed 
to their respective seats, were numbered, 
and each person hada ticket corresponding 
with the number over one of the entrances 
which led to the place assigned him. 
The chief entrances served to introduce 
into the arena the machinery and the wild 
beasts. The areades over them were or- 
namented with chariots having four horses, 
on marble pedestals, and those over the 
other entrances with statues. 

This edifice contained one hundred and 
sixty stair-cases, which, with their pas- 
sages, were contrived with such skill, that 
visitors, whether of the senatorial, eques- 
trian, er plebeian order, proceeded without 
confusion to their appointed seats. The 
vast coneave of the interior contained 


sixty or eighty rows of marble seats, 
placed one above another in the form of 


| stairs, going round the whole of the build- 
| ing, and rising from the podium, or gallery, 


to its summit. The arena was surrounded 
by a wall, sixteen feet high, and eleven 


| feet thick, surmounted with rails of iron, 


armed with spikes, and also strong rollers, 


| which turned vertically, to prevent the 


escape of the hunted animals. On this 
wall, a gallery was formed, in which the 


| senators, magistrates, and vestals sat; 


and from the middle of* the gallery pro- 
jected a baleony, from which the spectacles 
were viewed by the emperors. ‘The wild 
animals were kept in cells under the arena, 
whence they were raised by machinery, 
through trap-doors. 

Over the heads of the spectators was 
extended the velariwm, or awning, to screen 
them from the sun, and, in some degree, 
from the rain. That light might be ad- 
mitted, the arena was left uncovered. The 
velarium was formed of forty angular cur- 
tains, made of sail-cloth, which were sup- 
ported by strong ropes, crossing the two 
diameters of the building, and by smaller 
ropes radiating from the center to the cir- 
cumference, where they were attached to 
timbers covered with brass, and inserted 
in the cornice of the outer wall. The 
edges of each curtain had loops, through 
which the radiating ropes passed. They 
were also provided with appropriate tackle, 
for the purpose of expanding or contract- 
ing particular parts, as oceasion required. 
Nothing seems to have been omitted that 
could add to the convenience or the luxury 


of the audience. ‘There were rooms for 
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the refreshment of the visitors in every 
way, and the air, scented with aromatics, 
was constantly cooled by the fountains. 

Conspicuous among the amusements 
of the amphitheater were the giadiatorial 
combats. Captives were “first engaged in 
them; but afterward other persons were 
trained for such contests, either by private 
individuals, or by the state. When any 
display of combats was about to take place, 
it was notified by bills stating the number, 
and sometimes the names, of those who 
were to fight. In general, they fought in 
couples ; and their arming, preliminary 
exercises, and serious onsets, were reg- 
ulated by the sound of a trumpet. The 
scene that followed, when rightly regarded, 
can only be described as one of horror. 

In consequence of long-continued de- 
vastations, not a single step is now re- 
maining of all the stone seats which rose 


in regular suecession from the arena; but 
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- pores hodien were ‘neal "y and de- 
voured. There were, however, some per- 
sons who fought with wild beasts for the 
sake of pay; while others entered the 
lists from a love of notoriety, which they 
never failed to acquire, and the honor 
which was the inevitable result of victory. 
They were trained in schools to the use of 
arms, and were provided with them, and 
thus the triumph was within their reach. 
Here we have an interesting illustration 
of the apostle’s declaration, that he and his 
associates were “ set forth last, as appointed 
unto death ;” not like these persons who 
could thus insure the victory, but like those 
who at the close of the spectacle were 
compelled to engage with wild beasts with- 


| out any means of defense, and whose death 


the wall which surrounded it to prevent | 
the escape of wild beasts is nearly entire. | 


All is desolate within. ‘The visitor may 
climb by means cf broken stair-cases up a 
considerable height, and here he may form 
the best idea of the vastness of that laby- 
rinth of ruins, in which he may almost be 
lost. If viewed by moonlight, when the 
shattered fragments of stone and the shrubs 
which grow upon them are seen at a dis- 
alternations of light and 


tance, amidst 


shade, the mind receives such mingled im- | 


pressions as probably no other prospect in | 


the world could produce. 

Allied to the gladiatorial spectacles 
exhibited at many of the Roman festivals, 
was the practice of compelling men called 
Bestiaru to fight with wild beasts in the 


cireus. These persons were generally 
criminals, who were seldom allowed to 


have any means of defense against their 
brute antagonists. ‘he barbarous practice 
was introduced at Rome by ‘Tiberius, and 
was borrowed from the Carthaginians. So 
frequently were the early Christians thus 
exposed by sueceeding emperors, that it 
seemed to be their peculiar fate. Tertul- 
lian says :—If the Tiber overflowed its 
banks, if there were a famine or a plague, 
if there were a 
season, or if any public calamity hap- 
pened, the universal ery of the populace 
Christiani ad leones! 
the lions! 


was, 
the 


Christians to ihe 


into the arena without weapons, wild and 
infuriated beasts were let loose upon them, | 


Vou. I, No. 3.—P 


cold, dry, or scorching | 


— Away with | 
Turned | 


was therefore inevitable. 

The fora, no doubt, surpassed in mag- 
nitude and splendor all the Roman edifices. 
That in the metropolis, called emphatically 
the Roman forum, was the most celebrated 
and frequented of all the public buildings. 
The cut at the head of our article will 
give some idea of its ancient splendor. 
It was here that the meetings of the senate 
and the people were held, and the genius 
of the orator was displayed. — It oceupied 
a noble site. It was situated between the 
Capitoline and Palatine Hills, surrounded 
by the most splendid temples, triumphal 
arches, and columns in the city. 

“Tt was once, 

And long the center of their universe, 


The Forum—whence a mandate eagle- wits’ d 
Went to the ends of the earth.’ 


The temple of Vesta, the goddess of 
the hearth, and thus of dom4stic union, has 
been for ages the admiration of travelers * 
and the numerous bronze medals of it have 
made it better known, perhaps, than any 
other relic of Rome. This temple, to 
which the name of Vesta has been applied, 
from a very ancient tradition, corroborated 
by the form of the building, is not the fa- 
mous temple of Vesta, erected by Numa, and 
mentioned by Horace, in connection with 
the inundations of the Tiber. That cele- 
brated temple, in which the Palladium 


| was preserved, was, undoubtedly, situated 


in the Roman Forum; and the building 
now contemplated is most probably one of 
those which were erected in accordance 
with the institutions of Numa, in each 
euria. It is generally referred to the time 


' of the Antonines, though there is evidence 


that it existed in the time of Vespasian, 











TEMPLE OF VESTA. 


one of whose coins represents the temple 
in its existing form. It is probable that 
it was more than once built on its original 
plan. It is in the purest Greek style, con- 
sisting of a cireular cella, surrounded by 2 
peristyle, composed originally of twenty 
Corinthian columns, of which one only has 
been lost. 
disappeared, and the roof has been replaced 


The 


by an ugly covering of red_ tiles. 


ancient portion of the cella, and the col- | 


umns, are of Parian marble. 





CLAUDIAN AQUEDUCT, 


The Aqueducts were among the great- 
est wonders of the ancient capital. “If 
any one,” says Pliny, “ will diligently esti- 
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The entablature has entirely | 





mate the abundance of water 
supplied to the public baths, 
fountains, fish-ponds, artificial 
lakes for galley-fights, to pleas- 
ure-gardens, and to almost every 
private house in Rome, and will 
then consider the difficulties that 
were to surmounted, and 
the distance from which these 
streams were brought, he will 


be 


confess that nothing so wonder- 
ful as these aqueducts can be 
found in the whole world.” 

A modern traveler almost 
equals in enthusiasm the old 
Roman, when he says :—T do 
not know anything more strik- 
ing than these endless arches 
of Roman aqueduets, pursuing 
with great strides their irregu- 
lar course over the desert; they 
| suggest the idea of immensity, of dura- 

bility, of simplicity, of boundless power, 
| reckless of cost and labor, all for a useful 
A 
| river in mid-air, which had been flowing 
on ceaselessly for fifteen or eighteen hun- 
‘dred, or two thousand years, poured its 


purpose, and regardless of beauty. 


cataracts into the streets and publie squares 
_of Rome, when she was mistress, and also 
when she was the slave, of nations; and 
quenched the thirst of Attila and Gen- 
| seric, as it had before quenched that of 

Brutus and Cesar, and as it 

has since quenched that of 
During 
those ages of desolation and 
darkness, when Rome had al 
most ceased to be a city, this 
artificial river ran to waste 
among the ruins, but now fills 


beggars and of popes. 


again the numerous and mag- 
nificent fountains of the modern 
city. Only three out of eleven 
of these ancient aqueducts re 
main entire, and in a state to 


conduct water. What then 
must have been the profusion 
of the supply in ancient 


Rome ?” 

Both within and without the 
walls of Rome, fragments of 
aqueducts may still be seen. 
Some are of stone, and others 
are of brick-work; but the 
' former cannot be traced for any continu- 

ance. Sometimes three aqueducts are 
supported on one range of arches, 
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The Triumphai Arches of 
Rome were among its most in- 
teresting decorations. 

The most elegant of them all, 
and, at the same time, the one 
of surpassing interest to the 
Christian spectator, is that erect- 
ed to the emperor Titus, by the 
senate and people of the city, 
after the conquest of Judwa, and 
the destruction ef Jerusalem. It 
built of white marble, with 
fluted Composite on 
each side of a single arch. As 
in the time of Pius VII. it had 
greatly suffered, it was skillfully 
and carefully restored. The 
front toward the forum is much 
more injured than the other, and 
only a part of the basement, and 
some of the columns, with the 
mutilated figures of Victory over the arch, 
have been preserved. 

The sculptures of the frieze represent 
a succession of warriors leading oxen to 


is 


columns, 


sacrifice ; on the keystone is the figure of 
a Roman warrior, nearly entire. The 
original inscription on the attic is finely 
eut, and shows by the use of the word divo, 
that it was erected after the death of 
Titus. The much-damaged basso-relievos 
on the inner sides of the arcade are highly 
interesting. On the one pier is repre- 
sented the emperor crowned by Victory, 
in his triumphal ear, drawn by four horses, 
which are conducted by a female figure 
representing the city of Rome. Lietors 
accompany the chariot, and citizens and 


soldiers swell the procession. 





BEARING THE SPOILS OF THE TEMPLE, 
On the other pier a procession is repre- | 
sented bearing the spoils of the temple at 
Jerusalem, among which appear the golden , 
table, the candlestick having seven branch- 
es, and the silver trumpets, which perfectly 
agree with the description of Josephus, and | 





THE ARCH OF TITUS, 


| are the only authentic figures of these 


memorable objects. The vault of the arch 
is richly ornamented with sunk panels and 
roses; in the center is a bas-relief rep- 
resenting the deification of Titus, and the 
tympans of the arch are enriched with 
beautiful figures of Fame. 

Of great importance is this splendid 
monument. Of late years, infidelity, ever 
shifting its tacties, and driven from the holds 
which it had previously occupied, has en- 
deavored with a gigantic and almost ludi- 
crous folly to shake the evidences of Chris- 


| tianity, by representing its plainest histor- 


ical statements as being mere allegories 
or myths. It is important therefore to 
observe how relics such as we have now 
described confirm in the strongest man- 
ner the events recorded in the 
pages of Seripture. Our Lord’s 
solemn prophetic declarations as 
to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and the dispersion and captivity 
of its inhabitants, are found, as 
it were, engraved in stone; and 
the tribute originally paid to the 
fume of a heathen emperor, is 
made to illustrate and authenti- 
cate the testimony of revela- 
tion. 

But we are prolonging this 
article too much ; and yet we have hardly 
glanced at the architectural magnificence 
of this old capital of the world—baths, 
arches, palaces, and temples of the noblest 
workmanship remain unmentioned. We 
may return to the subject. 
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THE CHRISTIANITY REQUIRED BY 
THE TIMES. 


\ JE propose to deseribe in this paper | 


what we deem the chief moral ex- 
igency of the times; and in a subsequent 
article to show, with less elaborateness 
than will necessarily be required in our 
present remarks, how Christianity can 
and must meet that exigency. We 
propound the subject with reference ex- 
clusively to its 


practical — bearings. 


Substantive Christianity can admit no 
essential changes for the changes of 


“times and seasons ;” nor can any sub- 
stantive truth. We speak of the philoso- 
phy of an age, as if it were an essential 


product of that age, to be superseded by | 
the development of a new phase of truth | 


in a following period; and almost every 
had 
school of speculative science. Philosophy, 
truth, tor it has 

Its 
forms have been rather series of modes of 


The 


age has, indeed, its characteristic 


however, has not been 
been self-contradictory. successive 


inquiry after truth, than truth itself. 


mode, not the truth, has been characteristic 
superb altars amidst meretricious pomps, at 


of its period. 

Essential Christianity ean know no other 
than incidental changes ; nor ean its his- 
torieal basis admit of any important modi- 
the 


fundamental importance which he attached 


fications. Chalmers did not err, in 
to the historical assumptions of the system. 
Any important and clearly proved invalidity 
of historical Christianity, must invalidate 
the whole specific character of Christianity. 
Leigh Hunt once suggested to Shelley, in 
an Italian cathedral, that a feasible system 
of faith might be construeted of the ethies 
and simplest forms of Christianity, while 
its dogmas and the preternatural in its his- 
tory could be rejected; the skeptic poet 
shook his head, and denied it. He saw at 
once that such a system could not be au- 
thoritative ; 
natural religion—making philosophic the- 


that it would be but a return to 


ists of the learned, and virtual heathen of 
the masses. ‘They are but shullow-headed 
thinkers who, rejecting the positive au- 
thority of dogmatie and historical Chris- 
uanity, talk of new developments of the 
system, — transcendental abstractions of 
its old positive ideas, and such a generali- 
zation, or rather etherealization, of its old 
practical Injunetions as must re nder them 
ideal sentiments rather than plain actual 
duties. 
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| Let this be set down then as fully 
granted, without any qualifying recurrence 


| in what we have further to say. Man’s 
| es . F ¥ . 
original uprightness, his fall, his re- 


demption by the Divine Mediator, his per- 
sonal moral renovation through that re- 
demption, and his amenability to the future 
Judgment with its rewards and punish- 
ments,—this is summarily the divine truth, 
the Christian philosophy which can admit 
no essential change. 

But this being granted, is not even this 
essential Christianity subject to external 
Does it not conform itself 


modifications 2 
exteriorly to the characteristics of the 
And is it not 
one of its most important necessities that 
its defenders should comprehend what 
new adaptations the times demand of it? 


times for good or for evil? 


Down through all its ages—* Apostolic,” 
* Patristic,” the * Dark Ages,” the Reform- 
Methodism, — it 
| borne, with varied fortunes, but always in 
| safety, the light of its essential truth as 


tation, Puritanism, has 


above defined —gleaming sometimes in the 
dark concealment of the catacombs as the 
Roman tomb-lamp, at others flickering on 


still others waving amidst darkness and 
delusions as a burning brand, and again 
gleaming genially as the household lhght 


of the people—* the candle en the candle- 


' stick which giveth light unto all that are 


in the house.” What should it be now— 
what but the sun in mid-heavens ? 

And yet it eannot be denied that it is 
quite otherwise—that many of the tenden- 
cies of the times are ominously against it. 
The cultivated mind of the day is swerv- 
ing away from it with an altogether novel. 
we were about to say an appalling celerity 
—not merely the speculative, but the sei- 
entific mind of the age. Its purely literary 
mind also, to which, notwithstanding its 
moral waywardness, religion has always 
been a source of inspiration and sentiment. 
follows headlong in the downward direction. 

What is the expedient course for Chris- 
Not to 


argue—we answer; not to reproduce het 


tianity in such cireumstances ? 


old misealled * Apologies,” or regird her- 
Those 


battles can never be better fought than 


self for the old polemic combats. 


they have been ; and the great old writers 
language in of Chris- 
tianity, with Butler at their head, will not 
We 


of defense. 


of our defense 


soon be superseded by abler men. 


need now a different mode 























It is a fact, however anomalous, that 
simultaneously with this skeptical mania 


of the learned world, science has been | 


most abundantly pouring confirmatory 
light on Christianity. But before an- 
swering more specifically the question, let 
us examine more clearly the conditions of 
the alleged evil. 

The cause of this declension from the 
faith is moral rather than intellectual, 
though it characterizes chietly the intel- 
lectual classes. It is more a sentiment 
than a conviction against Christianity ; and 
the latter more to its moral 
than its learned resources, for the means 


must resort 


of self-protection. 
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disposition to reject all restraint, to ac- 
knowledge no authority but individual 
passion or interest, to recognize the swm- 
mum bonum in individual gratifieations, to 
bow to no sovereign but human reason, 


and to adore human intellect with a base 


The growing unbelief of which we speak | 
rr o : 
lief of no other period has resembled it. 


is thus described by a sensible writer: 
“With respect to the large mass of civ- 
ilized communities, there can be no doubt 
that the Christian Church has lost the di- 
rection and censorship of both the private 
life and the public conduct of men. * * 
The science, the philosophy, the social 
organization, and the social passions of 
modern times are for the most part ad- 
verse to Christianity ; yet we refuse to 
avail ourselves of the advantages which 
are turned against us, and refuse to change 
eur tactics and strategy, when the enemy 
by a skillful change of front has turned 
our flank, and is marching unopposed as a 
conqueror over our domain. ~~ 8 

We perceive the universal spirit of re- 
sistance to all authority, resulting in 
anarchy ; the substitution of petty aims 
in life for sentiments of duty; the deg- 
radation of all science into the mere in- 
strument of pecuniary advancement, and 
the concomitant decline of science itself. 
The individual judgment is warped, be- 
trayed, excited and blinded by the mate- 


and beggarly worship, as corrupting as it 
is blind, has become the main characteris- 
tic of this nineteenth century, and has 
matured in anarehy, revolution, and social 
distress, its fatal fruits.””* 

These passages, too strongly expressed 
perhaps, indicate not only the character, 
but the souree of our modern and fast- 
spreading infidelity. 

It results from the engrossing material- 
istic dispositions of the age. The unbe- 
Under the old philosophers Pyrrhonism 
existed, but not extensively; the minds 
that swerved from the existing religions 
tended toward a better faith, rather than to 
the negation of faith. Socrates approach- 
ed the didactic truth of Christiamty ; 
Plato approached near to its spiritualism, 
and the Chureh has ever and anon, espe- 
cially in its periods of resuscitation, re- 
curred to his philosophy as one of her 
best resources ; Plutarch’s spirit, and his 
ideas also, approximate nearly to 
Christianity that we can hardly persuade 


so 


/ ourselves that he did not hear its early 


rialistie, sensual, pleasure-seeking, money- 


eraving, debasing tendencies of the age in 
which we live. eis Dr. Chal- 
mers says :— As things stand at present, 
our creeds and confessions have become 
effete, and the Bible a dead letter; and 
that orthodoxy, which was at one time our 
glory, by withering into the inert and lite- 
less, is now the shame and reproach of all 
our Churches.’ . * Comte’s 
Positive Philosophy is the last word of 
modern infidelity—its highest, most com- 
plete, and philosophic expression ; it is the 
most undiluted development of the mate- 
rial, money-seeking, selfish, and self-sufli- 
cient tendencies of the late centuries. A 


teachers. During the middle ages infidelity 
searcely had an indication except in the 
speculations of the Jew, Spinoza, or the 
rationalistie tendencies of Abelard. The 
whole mind of Christendom bowed before 
the altar with almost as absolute a faith in 
things invisible as in things visible. The in- 
dividual aberrations from the common faith 
were the result rather of personal idio- 
synerasies than any general tendeney. The 
revival of learning liberated the spirit of 
inquiry, but that spirit took as yet no de- 
cidedly infidel direetion ; it only threw off 
the adventitious and oppressive errors 
which had accumulated upon the truth and 
upon the souls of men, during ages of 
superstition—it returned to the old and 
pure faith, and its legitimate authorities. 

Meanwhile, however, almost simulta- 
neously, the enterprise of Europe, ne 
longer absorbed in the religious wars of 
the Crusades and abandoning the semi- 


~ Articles on Comte’s Philosophy, Methodist 
Quarterly Review, 1852—papers of no small 


ability. 
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religious pursuits of “ chivalry,” took a new 
direction. Navigation, the exploration of 
the globe, the discovery of the 
World.—these introduced a new moral as 
well as civil epoch into history. Ma- 
terialistic interests were henceforth des- 
tined to the world, 
and characterize the new developments 
Colonization, commerce, 


dominate through 
of civilization. 
the practical arts as subservient to the 
material amelioration of the race, the de- 
velopment and organization of the natural 
sciences—almost all of them of modern 
date—the detachment of religion more and 
more from its old relations to the State,— 
these—all of them most salutary steps of 
progress in themselves—have nevertheless 
been abused to a deteriorating, a most 
visibly deteriorating influence on the re- 
ligious temper of Christendom, sensualiz- 
ing, materializing it; creating everywhere 
a demand for what is palpably rather than 
what is morally appreciable; leading to 
doubt respecting whatever is not attended 


with sensible evidence, and to a presump- | 


tuous dependence on physical rather than 
moral progress for the improvement of 


man. 
The degenerate temper thus engendered 
first revolts from the personal claims 


of Christianity chiefly, though not avow- 
edly, because of their spiritual purity 
and rigor; next, it questions the preter- 
natural assumptions of the system, espe- 
cially what is preternatural in its historical 
claims, and thus strikes away the very 
basis of the structure ; farther still does it 
go—admitting the ethical system of Chris- 
tianity, (because, as we said in a former 
number, it absolutely cannot deny it*)— 
glorifying it even, but with a diluted sen- 
timentalism which dissolves out of it its 
real this 
separate the spirit of Christianity from the 


force, new skepticism would 
substance of truth and the striet form of 
conduct in which alone it has been able 
to subsist for any time, or with any vigor. 
The next and almost inevitable step of the 
progression, or rather of the retrogression, 
is theism; then comes the denial of a per- 
sonal God, pantheism; and at last the 
denial of all spiritualism whatever—even 
of the ‘Divine existence in any form—and 
the avowal of sheer materialism, as in the 
new and spreading school of Comte. 

>See introduction to this Magazine, on Peri- 
odical Literature, 


New | 
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In fine, this latest development of the 
civilized world, directing its energies so 
thoroughly toward material ends, is giving 
it a new moral phase—leading the learned 
to a downright materialistic skepticism, 
and the masses to an all-absorbing world- 
liness, the very temper of which is pro- 
found though vague disregard and dis- 
credit of the Christian faith. 

Some of the writers on the subject may 
have shown too much alarm, but it cannot 
be denied that the evil is of no doubtful 
character. We see its earliest evidences 
in the condition of Protestantism on the 
continent of Europe. Rationalism may 
be said, with little qualification, to be uni- 
versal in the Protestant states of the con- 
tinent ; and it is little better, in many cases 
not as good, as Rousseau’s Savoyard Vicar’s 
Confession. Humboldt is said to be ex- 
emplary in his respect for the Protestant- 
ism of his country; but his recent great 
work—Cosmos—is a stupendous monu- 
ment of the scientifie and literary materi- 
alism of the age. It is a tower of Babel 
without a God in it—not even an idol god. 
No infidel perhaps ever sent forth a work 
on nature so utterly Godless—so destitute 
of allusion even, to the great First Cause. 
He is not, we suppose, a thorough skeptic ; 
but, alas! it is not now fashionable in the 
learned world to recognize God—that would 
be an irrelevaney there, however appropri- 
ate in the church or the closet. 

The learned men of the Catholie states 
share this Protestant skepticism. The 
French sarants and litterateurs are noted 
for it. Even Lamartine, with his interest 
for the moral salvation of the people, is 
evidently in theory a disciple of Rousseau. 
* His religious feeling,” says Dumas, “ is 
unquestionable, but not his religious faith.” 
The within few 
reached England, and is now breaking out 


infection has a years 
among her literary men with the virulence 
of a pestilence. Sterling, of whom we 
have lately spoken more fully, was a liv- 
ing and dying example of it; Carlyle has 
now openly become its representative ; 
the Westminster Review, with renewed 
ability, has beeome its organ; the Pros- 
pective Review is not far from the same 
track; Bailey, Leigh Hunt, Morrell, Mill, 
and Millman himself are examples of its 


influence; Harriet Martineau and her 


' coterie are examples of its extreme result. 


Its prevalence in our own country is 


becoming more and more alarming. It is 
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to be feared that most of our younger 
literary minds have lost their faith in 
Christianity. Emerson, Parker, 'Thou- 
reau, Henry James, are the representa- 
tives of a numerous and constantly in- 
creasing class. Margaret Fuller’s memoirs 
lift the vail of many a mind’s history in 
our very midst. The book which we re- 
cently noticed—* Vestiges of Civilization” 
—one of the strongest examples ef intel- 
lect which has come from the American 
press, avowedly takes its stand on the 
boldest position of Comte’s materialistic 
“ Positivism.” 

The popular influence of this new form 
of infidelity is quite extensive in the old 
world, but it is likely to be more so here. 
From Germany come continually to our 





shores hordes of the people whe, if we 
may judge from their American newspa- | 
pers, are quite fallen from even German | 


rationalism. In France, socialism, in its 
popular reception, is identified with relig- 
jous unbelief, and France is transferring 
to our shores her socialist masses. Our 
own people, especially the youthful and 
cultivated mind of the country, is far 
more inquisitive, and far more under the 
materialistic influences we have noted ; 
and it cannot be doubted that there is a 


widening revolt among such from the faith | 


of our fathers. It has been our lot re- 
cently to be temporarily located amidst a 
cirele of intelligent and ingenuous young 


men, who, full of generous aspirations and 


of sympathy for all physical and intellect- 
ual improvements of the people, have, 
nevertheless, to a great extent, outgrown 


their respect for anything preternatural in | 


Christianity, and, while practicing blame- 
lessly its social morality, have practically 
abandoned its ordinances and forms 
worship. We have reason to know that 
they are but an example of an increasing 
tendency all through the land; in some 
places connected with new and preposter- 
ous “reforms,” and even with ridiculous 
delusions, but substantially the same 
infidelity. 

All attempts to counteract this tendency 
by extreme efforts in the opposite direction 
have failed. The “ Procession of the 


coat of Treves,” which a century ago 


would have excited not much hostile re- 
mark in Europe, has led in our day to the 
revolt of tens of thousands of Catholies, 
not to Protestantism but to Rationalism. | 
Puseyism, after the most diligent endeay- 


of 





ors, is now dying of sheer impotency. 
Its design, the restoration of the Anglican 
Church to some obsolete ideas and forms, 
has been a failure, though not without 
pernicious effects. The practical sense, 
the materialism of the age, has gone too 
far for such nonsense. 

If the reader will not tire, we will probe 
further the subject. Let us comprehend 
the evil, if we would answer justly the 
practical question respecting its remedy. 

This infidel spirit of the times, then, 
arising from the materialistic tendencies 
of our modern life, is not only revealing 
itself by a vague hostility to religion in 
the popular mind, and a direct hostility to 
it in the literature of the day, but it has 
within a few years been nullifying the old 
forms of speculative opinion in Europe, 
and taking itself a scientific form—one 
which is the more plausible, perhaps, and 
more in harmony with cotemporary pre- 
dilections than any other which has ever 
appeared in the arena of speculation. 

The speculative systems of the Germans 
which, from Kant to Hegel, have passed 
through so many transformations of spir- 
itualism, pantheism, and sensualism, are 
ceasing to be. Accustomed as we are to 
consider Germany the land, par excellence, 
of philosophical studies, the fact of the 
general declension of such studies there 
has hardly yet become known, even to the 
learned of other countries. For some 
ten or twelve years, however, a change in 
this respect, entitled to be called a revolu- 
tion, has in progress. German 
thinkers declare the fact, and ascribe it to 
the new materialistic epoch which, as we 
have shown, is intervening throughout 
Christendom, and, according to the Ger- 
mans, not only debasing philosophy, but 
all abstract A Berlin corres- 
pondent of the New-York Tribune devotes 
a long and very able letter to the subject.* 
He speaks of the “ catastrophe of philos- 
ophy,” and affirms that “ philosophy, on 
which more than twenty centuries have 
now labored, has undergone the same catas- 
trophe which has befallen constitutional- 
ism ;” that “ philosophy, to which the Ger- 
mans for the last eighty years have been de- 
voted with their best powers, has collaps- 
ed;” that “ the invasive power with which 
philosophy subjugated the separate sciences, 
well as physical, to herself, has 


been 


studies. 


moral as 


* Tribune, July 27, 1852. 
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been completely destroyed;” that “the 
reveries of stupid German professors, who 
still rejoice in the phrase of ‘the legiti- 
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mate influence of philosophy on the moral | 
| hearers need for their civil examination. 


and physical sciences,’ have become as 
childish and obsolete as the rodomontades 
of the present Bonapartean journals in 
Paris, which talk as if the ‘Great Nation’ 
still existed, which was bound to care for 
all Europe, and from which Europe waited 
orders, and expected the solution of the 
most vital problems ;” that “ the catastro- 
phe of metaphysies is undeniable,” and that 
* philosophical literature may be regarded 
as completely closed up—brought to an 
end.” 

“ The universities,”-—continues this wri- 
ter,—* the universities, which formerly en- 


gaged all edueated men with the struggles | 


of their development, no longer attract 
general attention, and are now only pre- 
paratory seminaries for a speeial office. 
They still have their philosophical teach- 
ers, but not one of them has produced so 
While 


formerly, in the middle ages, the separa- 


much as a single new thought. 


tion of the spiritual and secular order 
favored the exelusive occupation with sci- 
ence, and in the last century an interest in 
the destructive metaphysical systems was 
cherished by the aristocracy of all Europe, 


and even by the reigning princes, the uni- | 


versal necessity, from which only some 
few capitalists are free, the struggle with 
daily misery, and the toil for the passing 
moment, have well nigh destroyed all in- 
elination for general and comprehensive 
studies. While in the middle ages thou- 
sands from the whole west thronged the 
most renowned universities and teachers— 
Abelard, for instance, often had ten thou- 
sand hearers—the number now frequenting 
the German universities diminishes every 
year, and is exclusively confined to those 
who are obliged to qualify themselves for 


tending parties. But what can now be 
expected by a philosopher in the universi- 
ty? An empty lecture-room, when he 
wishes to present anything but what the 


In the middle ages, metaphysics held the 
sovereignty of the world—a sovereignty 
which the Greek philosophers sought in 
vain to reach, and the ideal of which they 
sketched in their ambitious image of phi- 
losophers on the throne,—the philosophi- 
eal teachers in universities now-a-days 
have no longer an idea to which the world 
is willing to give its attention. The man 
who has now attained the importance 
which in the middle ages belonged to the 
jnetaphysician, is the engineer. All the 
philosophers of Europe put together can- 
not dream of attaining any portion of the 
renown which has been won, for instanee, 
by Paxton, the designer of the Crystal 
Palace, with a fortunate throw of the dice. 
The engineer, who conducts the erection 
of industrial establishments on new and 
effective 
chemical laboratory of a manufactory, who 


principles, who improves the 


conquers difficulties in the way of con- 
structing a bridge on a bold plan, or laying 
out the line of a railroad on a large seale,— 
he is the man whom the people now make 
use of, and to whom they yield their con- 
fidence. ‘The people now wish to bring 
nature into complete subjection to them- 
selves—but they cannot be helped in this 
by any philosopher with his system of 


nature. They wish, in order to come 
nearer together, to conquer time and 


space—but they have no longer any taste 
for listening to the disputes of philoso- 


| phers on the abstract idea of time and 


civil office, by attending certain courses | 


of lectures. 
torical flowering-time of metaphysies, an 
eminence in the scholastic philosophy 
either gave a certain guarantee of power, 
so long as it was in the hands of the spir- 
itual, that is, the scholastically educated 
order, or when the two orders contended 
for supremacy, the secular seeking eman- 
cipation from the Papacy and founding its 
authority in the thirteenth century, meta- 
physical culture gave a valid claim to the 


high office of arbiter between the two con- 


In the middle ages, the his- | 


space. 

“And the governments? They tolerate 
the teachers of the old metaphysics only 
at the universities, just as an old ruin is 
tolerated at the side of a new establish- 
ment, so long as there is as yet no time 
for its removal. 

“Europe has entirely turned its back 
foundation of 


upon metaphysics — the 


metaphysics has been forever destroyed 


| by the German eritical philosophy—no 
| man will henceforth establish a metaphys- 
| ieal system, that is to say, one which will 


take any place in the history of cultiva- 
tion,—quite as little as any one will be 


| capable of composing a symphony after 


Beethoven, that is, an actual symphony 
of profound character, and of artistic value, 
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—quite as little as any one can erect a. 
church in Gothie style which will compare 
with the ecclesiastical structures of the 
middle ages—or quite as little as any one 
can create a statue which shall equal the 
sculpture of antiquity.” 

We do not repine at this downfall of 
the speculative chairs of the German uni- 
versities. The Devil sat in them with 
supremacy, and long enough. But we re- 
gret the manner of their fall, and the indi- 
cation which it presents. We regret that 
it results from the materialistic tendency 
which we have affirmed—* the toil for the 
passing moment, which has well nigh de- 
stroyed all inclination for general and 
comprehensive studies,” and which, in our 
own country even, is threatening collegiate 
education with modifications that must 
stultify it down from all classic elevation 
and vigor to practical arts of money- 
getting—an education not for the develop- 
ment of intellect and character, but of 
practical dexterity. 

While the Germans have thus supposed | 
that the * catastrophe” of all speculative 
philosophy had,come, the very tendency 
of the times, which was destroying their 
old schools, itself took, in France, a phi- 
losophic form, and we have there the ma- 
terialism of the day scientifically expressed 
in Comte’s Positive Philosophy. The 
whole reptile brood, begotten in the muddy 
bog of German thought, has been swallowed 
down by the new monster— 

“Engender’d in the vale of slime, 
Huge Python—” 

Allusion has already been made to 
this philosophic form of modern infidelity, 
and we have hardly space here to enter 
fully into an exposition of it. We may 
remark, however, that Comte sees, in the 
history of the human mind, three stages of 
development, three philosophical epochs: 
the first is ‘Uheological—the earliest form 
of thought, when men are simple and credu- 
lous, and refer all phenomena to divine 
agency; the second is Metaphysical — 
when the spirit of inquiry finds out “ in- 
termediate links of causation,” and the lim- 
itless range of conjecture and hypothesis 
is entered; the third is the Positive stage, 
in which nothing is admissible but what is 
capable of positive appreciation and has di- 
rect relation toman. Comte throws away 
all theology, all metaphysics, considered as 
He denies a personal God; he | 





sciences. 


“ repudiates all religious belief, and substi- | 


Vou. I, No. 3.—P* 


“nova instauratio.” 


tutes the adoration of a typical humanity 
for all forms of divine worship.” Material 
nature, and its relations or laws, with the 
social and political relations of men placed 
amidst and parts of that nature, he con- 
siders the only appropriate subjects of 
philosophic inquiry. It will be perceived 
at once how congenial with the material 
and infidel predilections of the times is this 
philosophy. It is their legitimate product, 
and indicates how profound and pervading 
is their power. 

The system is not only thus in strict 
analogy with the times, but it is sustained 
by signal ability on the part of its founder. 
His opponents, as well as his adherents, 
pronounce Comte the great man of the 
learned world: some hesitate not to rank 
him with Bacon, and to ascribe to hima 
The best critique he 
has found in this country,* pronounces him 
next to Bacon, among modern philosophers, 
and remarks that “whatever may be thought 
of him in comparison with the founder of 
modern science—and he himself pretends 
to no equality—he is certainly entitled to 
rank with, if not above, Hobbes, Descartes, 
and Leibnitz—perhaps we might add Kant. 
We admit him to be second only to 
Bacon and Aristotle among the mighty 
intellects of all time: had he as rigidly 
incorporated religious faith into his system, 
as he has strictly excluded it; had he 
shown its indissoluble connexion and per- 
fect harmony with all knowledge, scientific 
or other, instead of endeavoring to show, 
which he has not succeeded in doing, its 
absolute antagonism to science, we should 
then have hailed in him one greater than 
Bacon, for he would have infallibly fur- 
nished the solution required for the intel- 
lectual and social difficulties of the times.” 
Sir David Brewster, Mill, Whewell, and 
other competent judges, acknowledge his 
vast erudition and commanding powers. 

We have thus traced the peculiar form 
of the irreligicn of these times—* the last 
word of infidelity,” as a critic already 
quoted has called it,—showing its origin, 
its relations to the literature and the 
popular mind of the day, and the formidable 
scientific character which it has assumed. 

Before dismissing the subject, twe 
characteristics of this infectious unbelief 
should be noticed—as it owes to them 
much of its insidious influence. 





Methodist Quarterly Review, January, 1852, 
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It acknowledges, as we have said, the 
ethics of Christianity, and is remarkably 
laudatory of the character of Christ and 
of the spirit of his teachings. It differs in 
this respect from the old Voltarian skep- 
ticism. It owns no blasphemy ; it would 
appear even to be scrupulously cautious 


} 
mother, 


against all moral impurity ; and its advo- | 


cates are usually found to be, not only 
intelligent, but upright men. Its great 
danger is that it presents so many plausible 
temptations to such men. It is, in fine, 
Antichrist simulating the spirit of Christ. 

Secondly, unlike the old European in- 
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deputy clerk of the Supreme Court—his 
a farmer’s daughter. Francis 
was the third of five children. He went 
first to a school “ in the abyss of Bailie 
Fyfe’s close.” At the age of eight, he 
was promoted to the famous High School 
of Edinburgh, where he learned Latin 
under Mr. Fraser, who, “ from three suc- 
cessive classes, of four years each, had 
the singular good fortune to turn out 
Walter Scott, Francis Jeffrey, and Henry 
Brougham.” Dr. Adam “added some 
Greek to the Latin,” and, what was far 


| better, delighting “in the detection and 


fidelity, it is not destructive in its spirit, | 


but incessantly proposes positive forms 
of amelioration organization. It 
abounds in plans of philan- 
thropy; it is bestirring itself to provide, 


and 
practical 


though often by whimsical measures, oc- 


appearance of 
taught 


encouragement of 
youthful talent and goodness,” 


every 


| Jeffrey, as he had taught Scott, “ the 


value of the knowledge hitherto considered 


only as a burdensome task.” In the win- 


| ter of 1786-7, he was one day “ standing 


cupation, education, &e., for the poorer | 
' whose appearance struck him; a person 


classes. It, in fine, not only simulates the 
spirit of Christianity, but is endeavoring 
to imitate, and to distance if possible, its 


practical benevolence. 


on the High-street, staring at a man 


| standing at a shop-door tapped him on 


Having thus viewed, though in mere | 
look at the poet—an incident worth record- 


outline, what we consider the chief moral 
exigency of the times, we shall, ina future 
article, endeavor to show that Christianity 


is fully adequate to meet it, and how it 


should meet it. 


hovel 
LORD FRANCIS JEFFREY. 
TALE unresting hand of Death, lifting 
ever and anon some waning human 
light from the obscure elevation of a cot- 
tage-window to the world-wide conspicu- 
ousness of a star, furnishes abundant and 
interesting themes forthe journalist. But 
it is often his sad fate—at least, it is our 
own—to see such topics pass across the 
disk of the public mind, and vanish, ere he 
ean overtake them, into the limbo of things 
“ stale, flat, and unprofitable.” We 
determined not to be thus eluded for the 
future ; and we seize upon the illustrious 


are 


name above written, after most of our 


the shoulder, and said, ‘ Aye, laddie! ye 


may well look at that man!—That’s Robert 
Burns!’ It was Jeffrey’s first and last 


At 


fourteen years of age, Jeffrey went to Glas- 


ing in the barest record of a life. 


gow College, remaining two sessions, and 
attending only the Greek, Logic,and Moral 
Philosophy classes. L&ving Glasgow in 
May, 1789, he remained at home, uttend- 
ing a course of Jaw lectures, till Septem- 
ber, 1791, when he went to Oxford, and 
was entered at Queen’s College. He re- 
to in 1792, to 
definitively prepare for the profession of a + 
Ile married, in No- 
vember, 1801, a portionless daughter of 
his second cousin, the Rev. Dr. Wilson, 
Professor of Church History at St. An- 


turned Edinburgh June, 


Scottish advocate. 


drew’s. In March of the following year, 
he was an unsuecessful candidate for the 
post of “ reporter” to the Court of Ses- 
sions. ‘The same summer, he projected, 
in company with Sydney Smith, Horner, 


| and Brougham, the “ Edinburgh Review,” 


. | 
weekly and monthly brethren have dis- | 


missed it, in the conviction that the Life 
and Letters of Lord Jeffrey contain more 
of interest and beauty than a hundred re- 
views can exhaust. 

The outer life of Francis Jeffrey is 
He was born on the 23d of 


1773. 


soon told. 


October, His parents then oceu- 


pied a flat of No. 7 Charles-street, George- 
square, Edinburgh. 


His father was a 


the first number of which appeared in 
November, 1802. With the second num- 
ber he assumed the editorship. In May, 
1804, he lost one of his two sisters, and in 
August of the following year, his childless 
wife. In August, 1806, he made that visit 
to London of which the miserable rencoun- 
ter with Moore was an episode. In the 
summer of 1813 he crossed the Atlantic, in 
order to marry Miss Wilkes, a grand-niece 




















of the famous tribune, with whom he had 
become acquainted while she was visiting 
some friends in Edinburgh. In the au- | 
tumn of 1815 the restoration of peace | 
gave him an opportunity of gratifying his , 
old desire to visit the Continent. In, 
1820, his literary honors were crowned | 
by his election to the Lord Rectorship of 
Glasgow College. In June, 1829, his 
professional eminence was recognized in 
his appointment as Dean of the Faculty | 
of Edinburgh; and he therefore resigned 
the editorship of the “ Review,” as in- 
compatible with that position. On the | 
long-deferred accession of the Whigs to 
power, he was made Lord-Advoeate, and 
sat in Parliament successively for the 
Yorfarshire burghs, Malton, and Edinburgh; 
the first and seeond, though Malton was a 
nomination borough, costing $50,000. In 
1834, he was raised to the Scottish bench. 
On the 26th of January, 1850, in his | 
seventy-seventh year, he died. 
These few briefly-recorded incidents are | 
the bones of a publie and private life in- 
tensely interesting. Lord Cockburn has 
not written as a literary artist; but he has 
not failed —he could not well fail—to | 
produce the narrative of an animating 
career and the portraiture of a beautiful 
character. We trace through his pages | 
the development of the tiny, timid child, 
trembling at the footstep of the unknown, 
dreaded master, and weeping at the loss 
of a first place in his class—the “ little | 
black creature” haranguing his college | 
fellows against the election of Adam ! 
Smith to the Lord Rectorship—the home- 
sick youth, distraught with sorrow at the 
solitude of Oxford, but panting with the 
thirst of fame, and despairing of reaching 
it but by poems so mediocre that his 
friendly editor suppresses their remains— | 
the briefless advocate, consumed with im-_ 
patience to earn his bread, projecting books 
that never saw the light, suing in vain for 
employment to London editors and bibli- 
opoles, turning his aching eyes to India 
for means of livelihood, yet venturing to 
marry on a hundred a year, and exhausting 
his patrimony in the furniture of a top | 
story—refused an appointment that would 
have worn out his days in an obscure 
clerkship, having offended his only patron 
by political heresy, conspiring with half a 
dozen aspirants, mostly poor as himself, 
to start a quarterly magazine—lifted, in a_ 
few months, to a dazzling elevation of in- 
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tellectual renown and to the enjoyment of 
comparative affluence—abased to the dust, 
a year or two later, by the blows that shiv- 
ered his household gods, more cherished 
than the idols of intellect or ambition— 
slowly finding consolation in the exercise 
of mental energies, and the renewal of 
heart ties—rejoicing in the attainment, 
successively, of the highest honors of the 
literary and forensic vocations, the just 
rewards of political service, and the con- 
stant delights of a charming home and 
godlike friendships—sinking quietly into 
the vale of years, and dying at an age 
beyond threescore and ten, in the midst of 
as much of happiness as earth could afford. 
It is only on one or two points of this pic- 
ture that we ean dwell. 

Of the establishment and early history 
of the “ Edinburgh Review,” we had 


/ hoped to have learned even more than 


Lord Cockburn tells us, or, rather, permits 
Jeffrey to tell. Sydney Smith’s account 
of the affair is well known. ‘“ One day we 
happened to meet in the eighth or ninth 
story or flat, in Buecleuch-place, the ele- 
vated residence of the then Mr. Jeffrey. I 
proposed that we should set up a Review. 
This was acceded to with acclamation. I 
was appointed editor, and remained long 
enough in Edinburgh to edit the first num- 
ber of the § Edinburgh Review.’”* This 
version, however, is more dramatic than 
accurate. Smith was confessedly the first 
to “propose that we should set up a Re- 
view ;” but the proposition was one to be 
anxiously debated in a committee of ways 
and means, rather than to be voted by ac- 
clamation. Constable, “though the most 
spirited of publishers,” seems to have been 
reluctant to embark in an enterprise of 
which he must bear the pecuniary risk. 
When determined on and announced, the 
appearance of the first number was delayed 
three months. The confederates were 
themselves timid, and the laughing Sydney 
by far the most so, “ making us hold our 
dark divans at Willison’s office, to which 


_ he insisted on our repairing singly, and by 


back approaches or by different lanes.” 
Smith was not the formally appointed 
editor of even the first number. The 
writers met, “as many as could be got to 
attend,” at the printing-office, corrected 
their proofs, and criticised each other’s 
articles. The extraordinary suecess of 
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the “ Review” put an end to this unmeth- 
odical and profitless management. After 
the first three numbers, Constable was 


told, in a letter from Smith, who had | 


gone South, that he should give an editor 
L£50 


writers ten guineas a sheet. That the 


bookseller readily agreed, is the best evi- | 


dence that can be given to this generation 
of the sensation which these young un- 
known penmen had effected. Jeffrey was 
at once appointed editor, at which Horner, 
then at the Chancery-bar, records that he 
is glad, and *“ that few know the genius of 
that little man.”” This same Horner, in 


common with his fellow-contributors, was | 


already a cause of harass to his old co- 
mate and chief. [or contributions to the 
third, fourth, and subsequent numbers, we 


find the anxious editor dunning and en- | 
An article on Malthus, the | 
Chancery barrister had had two years | 


treating hin. 
under hand. At length, Jeffrey writes :— 

“The ery is still for copy. 
publish, it seems, by the 15th of July, to 
attain the object for which we went back 
to the 18th; and they wish, if possible, to 
set the press agoing in the course of ten 
days from this time. 
trusted and perfidious Horner, I earnestly 
conjure you to think how necessary it is 
for you to set instantly about Malthus. 
Shut yourself up within your double doors ; 
commit the doctor* for one eight days to 
his destiny ; and cease to perplex yourself 
with ‘ what the Dutch intend, and what the 
French ;’ let the blue stockings of Miss 





be gartered by some idler hand ; 
resist, if possible, the seductions of Mrs. 


Smith, and the tender prattlings of Saba; | 
think only of the task which you have | 
out | 


undertaken, and endeavor to work 


your liberation in as short a time as possi- | 


ble. 


more impatiently expected than any other, 
and because I really do not know of any 
other that I have a right to demand, or the 
power of getting ready so soon, &c.” 

Such are the toils of literature, such 
the temptations to idleness, even in that 
fresh, vigorous season, when labor—once 
fairly begun—is a delight, and the urgings 
of res angusta domi join with the wooings 
of ambition ! 


* Addington. 
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for each number, and allow the | 


We must | 


Now, my most | 


I do think it of consequence that we | 
should begin, if possible, with this article, | 
both because it is more important, and | 


For this onerous labor, what preparation 
had Jeffrey made? For the effect which 
his first stroke produced, where was the 
adequate cause? The reply isa lesson to 
the idle dreamer, who, infected with the 
vain conceit of genius, excuses his indo- 
lence by the apparently untrained efforts 
of his fancied exemplars. “If there be 
anything valuable in the history of his 
progress,” says Jeffrey's biographer, “ it 
seems to me to consist chiefly in the ex- 
ample of meritorious labor, which his case 
exhibits to young men, even of the highest 
talent. If he had chosen to be idle, no 
youth would have had a stronger tempta- 
tion, or a better excuse for that habit ; be- 
cause his natural vigor made it easy for 
him to accomplish far more than his pre- 
scribed tasks, respectably, without much 
trouble, and with the additional applause 
of doing them off-hand. But his early 
passion for distinction was never separated 
from the conviction that in order to attain 
it he must work forit. Accordingly, from 
his boyhood, he was not only a diligent, 
but a systematic student.” At Glasgow, 
he seems to have commenced the habit of 
not only taking copious notes of every lec- 
ture he heard and every book he read, but 
to have expanded them by the record of 
his refleetions. From that he advanced tu 
translation and theme-writing. The es- 
says that remain and are specified, are on 
such subjects as still engage the pens and 
tongues of tyros, but display a very un- 
usual acuteness, fullness of thought, eom- 
mand of language, and continuity of pur- 
pose. Some of these productions occupy 
fifty, seventy, or a hundred folio pages, in 
a small handwriting ; and the 
whole would certainly fill many printed 
volumes. ‘Their most instructive and re- 
markable characteristic yet to be 
mentioned—* Nearly the whole of his prose 


erabbed 


has 


writings are of a critical character; and 
this inclination toward analysis and appre- 
ciation was so strong, that almost every 
one of his compositions closes with a crit- 
icism upon himself.” A letter written at 
fifteen years of age to Dr. Adam, is mar- 
velous for its display of natural juvenility 
and advanced self-culture. He apologizes 
to his old master for his “ uninvited intru- 
sion,” by the information that for some 
weeks he has been “ impelled to the deed 
by the impulse of some internal agent ;” 
and that this impulse he has tracked, 
after “a weary way,” to “some emotion 
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in the powers of the will rather than of 
the intellect.” 
and the only apparent object of his writing, 
is expressed in this Johnsonian sentence :— 

“ When I recollect the mass of instruc- 
tion I have received from your care— 
when I consider the excellent principles it 
was calculated to convey—when I con- 
template the perspicuous, attentive, and 


when I experience the advantages and 
benefits of all these, I cannot refrain the 
gratification of a finer feeling, in the ac- 
knowledgment of my obligations. I am 
sufficiently sensible that these are hack- 
neyed and cant phrases; but as they ex- 
press the sentiments of my soul, 1 think 
they must be tolerated.” 


It is possible, however, to attribute too | 


much to even well-directed industry. No 
expenditure of lapidary skill can put the 
deep mirroring luster of the diamond upon 
the dull, soulless pebble ; nor will the self- 
consuming ardor of a Pollok kindle within 
him the genius of a Milton. Jeffrey was 
naturally endowed with qualities favorable 
to the writing faculty. The poetry and 
polish of his style—to which far more 
than to their critical acumen his writings 
owe their popularity expressed the 
warmth of his admiration for physical 
loveliness, and his keen sensibility to the 
domestic affections. The love of country 
scenery was in him almost as passionate 
and tender as in Shelley. The hard-headed 
lawyer and critic could appropriate, with 
the omission of a word,* the invocation of 
* Alastor”’— 


“ Earth, ocean, air, beloved brotherhood !” 


His filial love to “our great mother” 
grew with the expansion of his intellect, 
and intensified with his pursuits. His 
youthful tours afoot through Wales and 
the Highlands were repeated at every 
opportunity through life. He would turn 
with impatience from the drawing-room of 
London, to pace beneath the oaks of Ken- 
sington; and describes, with a gusto that 
must have solaced Wordsworth, a view of 
sunrise from Wesminster-bridge. But it 
was rather—according to his own theory 
of beauty—for its associations, than its 
sensuous charms, that he loved the pic- 
turesque. Among his youthful composi- 


tions is one on this subject, and evidently 
™ | 





2“ Ocean” is the rejected word. 


The burden of his epistle, | 





| the germ of his celebrated treatise in the 


“ Encyclopedia Britannica.” In an im- 
aginary dialogue, he exclaims— 

“ See that little dim distant light, which 
shines like a setting star on the horizon ; 
is there anything in the whole circle and 
series of objects with which we are sur- 
rounded on every side that pleases and 
affects you more than its soft and tranquil 


dispassionate mode of conveyance—and | light—than the long line of trembling fire 


with which it has crossed the lake at the 
bottom of the eliff under which it burns? 
And what is it that yields this simple ob- 
ject so high a power of pleasing, but that 
secret and mysterious association by which 
it represents to us the calmness and rustie 
simplicity of the inhabitants of that cot- 
tage ; by which we are transported within 
its walls, and made to see and to observe 
the whole economy and occupation of the 
household.” 

About the same time, he wrote, in the 
true spirit of a student of the “ humanities:” 
—* All that regards man is interesting to 
me. Everything which explains his char- 
acter and his contradictions ; every inves- 
tigation that promises to illustrate the 
phenomena which he unfolds, I pursue and 
explore with insatiable eagerness and af- 
fection.” It was in thus searching into 
his own heart, that he found the source of 
mastery over his fellows. He made his 
pages glow with the warmth of the fire 
that burnt within his bosom, and men 
caught the contagion of his earnestness, 
while they were pleased with the play of 
his faney. From this “dear, retired, 
adored, little window” of his top flat, he 
looked upon the chequered surface of so- 
ciety—upon the vanity and oppression that 
is done under the sun, upon the labor 
wrought and the rest enioyed—then turned 
within, to the woman who had taken him, 
poor and obscure, for the love and pride he 
had excited—and wove the whole into the 
work of the hour, the paper on poetry, 
history, or politics, that lay before him ; 
for such a soul will utter itself on what- 
ever called to speak. No wonder that the 
new magazine, thus written, electrified the 
whole reading public of that generation, 
annihilated the venal or partisan seribblers 
that lived on the timid disgust of honest 
men, and constituted a new epoch in the 
literary history of Britain. We have not 


at hand the numbers of the “ Review” for 
1805-6, but we have not the least doubt 
that upon its pages is distinctly visible the 
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shadow of that dark, deep cloud which 
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' feet of my darling, and to invest her with 


then overspread the house in Buecleuch- | 
| served, and to increase the pride and the 


place. The man who went “sobbing 
along the empty streets” frein the death- 
bed of a sister, angry with the rising sun 
and singing birds, and more than willing 
to put off life and follow her who never 


looked so lovely as now that “she lay 


| She had so lively 
| so unquenchable 


still, still and calm, with her bright eyes | 


half closed, and her red lips half open” — 
he could not but write them with pathos 
and the eloquence of grief, though his 
theme were of the hardest secularity. 
Still less was it possible he should not 
challenge the world to put on sackeloth 
with him, when the hope of fatherhood 
was suddenly dashed into the deep despair 
of the The of the 
“ Edinburgh” may have never heard of its 
editor's bereavement, but they must have 


widower. readers 


| appears 


some portion of the distinction she de- 


| vanity she felt for her husband, by accu- 


mulating these public tests of his merit. 
a relish for life, too, and 
and unbroken a hope in 
the midst of protracted illness and languor, 
that the stroke which cut it off forever 
equally cruel and unnatural. 
Though familiar with sickness, she seemed 
to have nothing to do with death. ... I 
have the consolation to think that the short 
time she passed with me was as happy as 


love and hope could make it. In spite of 


| her preearious health, she has often as- 


‘sured me that she was the happiest of 


been inoculated with the tenderness of the | 
' 


man who wrote thus to his brother :— 


* My dear John,—I am at this moment 


of all men the most miserable and diseon- 
solate. It is just a week to-day since my 


sweet Kitty died in my arms, and left me 


without joy, or hope, or comfort, in this | 


world. 


Her health had been long very | 


delieate, and during this summer rather | 


more disordered than usual; but we fan- 
cied she was with child, and rather looked 
forward to her complete restoration. She 
was finally seized with the most exeru- 
ciating headaches, which ended in an effu- 
sion of water on the brain, and sunk her 
into a lamentable stupor, which terminated 
in death. It 
deseribe to you the feeling of lonely and 


is impossible for me_ to 


hopeless misery with which I have since 
1 doated upon her, I 
ever did 


been oppresst d. 


believe, more than a 
before ; 


marriage, was more tenderly attached to 


man on 


woman and, after four years of 
her than on the day which made her mine. 
I took no interest in anything which had 
not some reference to her, and had no en- 
joyment away from her, except in think- 
ing what I should have to tell or to show 
her on my return; and IT have never re- 
turned to her, after a half-day’s absence, 
without feeling my heart throb and my 
eve brighten, with all the ardor and anxi- 
All the exer- 
tions | ever made in the world, were for 
You know how indo- 
lent I was by nature, and how regardless 
But it was a 


ety of a youthful passion. 
her sake entirely. 


of reputation and fortune. 
delight to me to lay these things at the 


women, and would not change her con- 
dition with any human creature. Indeed, 
we lived in a delightful progress of every- 
thing that could contribute to our felicity. 
Kverything was opening and brightening 
before us. Our circumstances, our soci- 
ety, were rapidly improving, our under- 
standings were expanding, and even our 
love and confidence in each other increas- 
ing from day to day. Now, I have no 
interest in anything, and no object or mo- 
tive for being in the world. ... O, my dear 
John, my heart is very cold and heavy, 
and my prospect of life every way gloomy 


and deplorable. I had long been aceus- 


| tomed to place‘all my notions of happiness 
in domestic life; and I had found it there, 


so pure, perfect, and entire, that I can 
never look for it anywhere else, or hope 
for it in any other form. Heaven 
tect you from the agony it has imposed 
Write me soon to say that you 


pro- 


upon me ! 
are happy, and that you and your Susan 


will love me. My heart is shut at this 


, time to everything but sorrow, but I think 
| it must soon open to affection.” 


We will add, for the sake of the many 
who may be feeling all this, though they 
cannot say it, that the shrinking heart did 
“open to affection.” The strong man 
who thus moaned out his agony, found 
merey from the Power whose protection 
he invoked without avail for his brother, 


called to the same suffering two or three 


years later. The hand of God raised up 
the stricken child of earth, led him back 
to wholesome labor, and rebuilt for the 
maturity and decline of his days, the tab- 
ernacle that was rent from above him in 
the proud flush of manhood. Jeffrey lived 
to write this :— 
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TO A GRANDCHILD. 


“ Craigerook, 21st June, 1847. 


“A high day! and a holiday! the long- 
est and brightest of the year! the very 
middle day of the summer—and the very 
day when Maggie first opened her sweet 
eyes on the light! Bless you ever, my 
darling, and bonny bairn. You have now 
blossomed beside us for six pleasant years, 
and been all that time the light of our eyes, 
and the love of our hearts,—at first the 
cause of some tender fears from your 
weakness and delicaey—then of some 
little provocation, from your too great 
love, as we thought, of your own will and 
amusement—but now only of love and ad- 
miration for your gentle obedience to your 
parents, and your sweet yielding to the 
wishes of your younger sister and brother. 
God bless and keep you then forever, my 
delightful and ever-improving child, and 
make you not only gay and happy, as an 
angel without sin and sorrow, but meek 
and mild, like that heavenly Child who was 
once sent down to earth for our example.” 

Such, then, was the man Jeffrey—of 
the critic and the publicist we can but 
briefly speak. He has himself admirably 
distinguished between the literary and po- 
litical vocations, ina letter to Mr. Empson, 
touching Macaulay’s reasons for preferring 
the former. “A great poet, or great 
original writer,’ he says, “is above all 
other glory. But who would give much 
for such a glory as Gibbon’s? Besides, I 
believe it is in the inward glow and pride 
of consciously influencing the great desti- 
nies of mankind, much more than in the 
sense of personal reputation, that the de- 
light of either poet or statesman chiefly 
consists.” And this double glory he might 
claim tor himself. It is but a limited world 
that is ruled or affected by his canons of 
taste—and that world has almost unan- 
imously confirmed his judgments, while it 
accepts his confessions of severity and 
petulance. But the great social and polit- 
ical worlds—the immortal interests of 
freedom, industry, education—extend, as 
they enlarge their ever-widening circles, 
the glory of the man who helped to break 
up the immobility of ages and overcome 
the resistance of leagued obstructives. 
Jeffrey was among the chief of those who 
did this. He stood, at his start in life, so 


near the foot of the ladder of preferment, | 
that it would have been easy to have risen 
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upon the first round, and then, forgetting 
, all he had seen and felt below, never looked 
| back till he reached the top. ‘Talent was 
eminently marketable in those days. A 
sign of adhesion to things as they were, 
would have secured him sinecures and 
promotions. He had many temptations to 
such a course, besides that pricking thorn 
of necessity that sometimes made him 
think, “I could sell myself to the minister 
or to the devil.” A father’s hopes and 
prejudices were shocked and disappointed 
at every indication of the son’s adhesion 
to the hated revolutionaries—and only he 
who has been in such a case knows how 
strong is that temptation to silence or false- 
hood. He had seen Moir transported and 
Harry Erskine degraded for their reform- 
ing zeal. He had heard it declared, in so 
many words, from the bench before which 
he was training to plead, that the British 
constitution was a faultless one; and that 
he who touched it even with the profes- 
sion of a desire to amend, must expect 
the penalties of a destroyer. The con- 
stitution thus eulogized and defended, con- 
sisted, so far as Scotland was concerned, 
in a constituency of about two thousand, 
returning forty-five members, absolutely 
and without exception in the hands of the 
ministry of the day; permitted Great 
Britain to be dragged into a war that had 
doubled the annual taxation within ten 
years, and was loading posterity with debt; 
while none could complain without dan- 
ger of prison and death. Happily, Jef- 
frey’s sense of the absurdity and wicked- 
ness of all this was stronger than his filial 
piety, or his ambition, or his wants. He 
gave himself to the people’s—though not 
then the popular—cause. Rejecting, er- 
roneously, as we think, the radical reform 
schemes of that day as unreasonable and 
extreme, he espoused the principles and 
policy of the then Whigs with all the wealth 
of his intellect and the ardor of his soul. 
His * Review” was faithful to the original 
design of a political organ, when absti- 
nence from polities would have continued to 
it undisputed literary eminence. Lord 
Cockburn is right in saying, “ Whoever 
exults in the dropping away of so many 
fetters, and in the improvement of so many 
parts of our economy, and in the general 
elevation of the public mind, must connect 
all these with the energy and intelligence 
of this journal. There is scarcely one 
abuse that has been overthrown which, 
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supported as every one was, might not 
have still survived, nor a right principle 
that has been adopted which might not 
have been dangerously delayed, had it not 
been for the well-timed vigor and ability 
of this ‘ Review.’ The originators and 
controllers of so mighty a power for good, 
have raised for themselves a monument 
more imposing and durable than any which 
admiration for genius and gratitude for 
public services can prompt or purchase ; 
and on that monument must stand dis- 
tinctly and permanently graven, the name 
of Francis Jeffrey. 

We think we hear it asked—and the 
question is but the echo of our own heart 
—was there no religious aspect to the 
man thus eulogistically pictured? Jas 
the biographer nothing to say of his friend’s 
faith and hope toward the invisible and the 
eternal?) Does the reviewer forget how 
this mighty “ power for good” railed at 
missions and other forms of Christian earn- 
estness?> Ah, no! the biographer is si- 
lent, or nearly so, on these great matters ; 
and the reviewer does not forget. We 
must confess there is nothing in these 
volumes to indicate that Jeffrey was a 
religious man, in the higher acceptation of 
that term, ur that he had what is ealled an 
But we have learned 
that a man can cast out devils only in the 
power of Christ, though he use not that 


evangelical creed. 


adjuration; and that nothing is more un- 
christian than to refuse the Christian name 
to those who would wear it. In the old 
man of Craigcrook, we think we see some 
traces of likeness to that “ heavenly Child” 


whom he commends as an example to his } 


little Maggie ; and when he breathes the 
prayer that he may yet know Arnold, 
whom he never saw in the flesh, we can 
but answer to the pious wish, “ Amen!” 
: ondlinotd 
EIN’ FESTE BURG IST UNSER GOTTE: 
The famous Hymn? composed by Martin Luther on 
his way to Augsburgh, A.D. 1530; and “sung 
during the Diet, in all the charches of Saxony."— 
(Vid. Merle D’ Aubigne on the Reformation.) 
A Strong Tower is tur Lorp our God, 
To shelter and defend us; 
Our shield his arm, our sword his rod, 
Against our foes befriend us: 
That Ancient Ene miy— 
ilis gathering powers we see, 
His terrors, and his toils; 
Yet victory, with its spoils, 
Not earth, but Heaven, shall send us! 


* This translation is in the peculiar metre of 
the original. 


| 
| 


| 





Though, wrestling with the wrath of hell, 
No might of man avail us, 

Our Captain is IaManveL, 
And angel-comrades hail us! 

Still challenge ye His name? 

“ Curist, in the flesh who came,”— 

“Tue Lorp, the Lord of Hosts!” 

Our cause his succor boasts 3 
And God shall never fail us! 

Though earth by peopling fiends be trod, 
Embattled all, yet hidden,— 

And though their proud usurping god 
O’er thrones and shrines have stridden,— 

Nay! let them stand reveal’d, 

And darken all the tield,— 

We fear not; fall they must! 

Tue Worn, wherein we trust, 
Their triumph hath forbidden. 

While mighty Truth with us remains, 
Hell’s arts shall move us never ; 

Nor parting friendships, honors, gains, 
Our love from Jesus sever: 

They leave us, W hen they part— 

With him—a peaceful heart ; 

And-when from dust we rise, 

Death yields us, as he dies, 
The crown of life forever! 


om os 


A WORD IN SEASON. 

NE day as Felix Neff was walking 

in a street in the city of Lausanne, 

he saw at a distance a man whom he took 
for one of his friends. He ran up behind 
him, tapped him on the shoulder before 
looking in his face, and asked him, “ What 
is the state of your soul, my friend?” 
The stranger turned; Neff perceived his 
error, apologized, and went his way. 
About three or four years after, a person 
came to Neff, and accosted him, saying, 
he was indebted to him for his inestimable 
kindness. Neff did not recognize the 
man, and begged he would explain. The 
stranger replied: “ Have you forgotten 
an unknown person whose shoulder you 
touched in a street in Lausanne, and 
asked him, ‘ How do you find your soul?’ 
It was I: your question led me to serious 
reflection, and now I find it is well with my 
soul.” ‘This proves what apparently small 
means may be blessed of God for the 
conversion of sinners, and how many 
opportunities for doing good we are con- 
tinually letting slip, and which thus pass 
irrecoverably beyond our reach. One of 
the questions which every Christian should 


propose to himself on setting out on a 


| journey is: “ What opportunities shall ] 


have to do good?” And one of the points 


| on which he should examine himself on 


his return is, ‘ What opportunities have I 
lost ?”°—James. 
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INSECT WINGS. 


NIMALS possess the power of feeling, 

and of effecting certain movements, 
by the exercise of a muscular apparatus 
with which their bodies are furnished. 
They are distinguished from the organiza- 
tions of the vegetable kingdom by the 
presence of these attributes. Every one 
is aware, that when the child sees some 
strange and unknown object he is observing 
start suddenly into motion, he will ex- 
claim: “Itis alive!” By this exclamation, 
he means to express his conviction that 
the object is endowed with animal life. 
Power of voluntary and independent mo- 
tion and animal organization are associated 
together, as inseparable and essentially 
connected ideas, by even the earliest ex- 
perience in the economy and ways of 
nature. 

The animal faculty of voluntary motion, 
in almost every case, confers upon the 
creature the ability to transfer its body 
from place to place. In some animals, 
the weight of the body is sustained by 
immersion in a fluid as dense as itself. It 
is then carried about with very little ex- 
penditure of effort, either by the waving 
action of vibratile cilia seattered over its 
external surface, or by the oar-like move- 
ment of certain portions of its frame espe- 
cially adapted to the purpose. In other 
animals the weight of the body rests di- 
rectly upon the ground, and has, therefore, 
to be lifted from place to place by more 
powerful mechanical contrivances. 

In the lowest forms of air-living animals, 
the body rests upon the ground by numer- 
ous points of support ; and when it moves, 
is wriggled along piecemeal, one portion 
being pushed forward while the rest re- 
mains stationary. ‘The mode of progres- 
sion which the little earthworm adopts, is 
a familiar illustration of this style of pro- 
ceeding. Inthe higher forms of air-living 
animals, a freer and more commodious 
kind of movement is provided for. The 
body itself is raised up from the ground 
upon pointed columns, which are made to 
act as levers as well as props. Observe, 
for instance, the tiger-beetle, as it runs 
swiftly over the uneven surface of the 
path in search of its dinner, with its eager 
antenns thrust out in advance. ‘Those 
six long and slender legs that bear up the 
body of the insect, and still keep advancing 
in regular alternate order, are steadied 
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and worked by cords laid along on the 
hollows and grooves of their own sub- 
stance. While some of them uphold the 
weight of the superincumbent body, the 
rest are thrown forward, as fresh and 
more advanced points of support on to 
which it may be pulled. The running of 
the insect is a very ingenious and beautiful 
adaptation of the principles of mechanism 
to the purposes of life. 

But in the insect organization, a still 
more surprising display of mechanical skill 
is made. A comparatively heavy body is 
not only carried rapidly and conveniently 
along the surface of the ground, it is also 
raised entirely up from it at pleasure, and 
transported through lengthened distances, 
while resting upon nothing but the thin 
transparent air. Trom the top of the 
central piece—technically termed thoracic 
—of the insect’s body, from which the legs 
descend, two or more membraneous sails 
arise, which are able to beat the air by 
repeated strokes, and to make it, conse- 
quently, uphold their own weight, as well 
as that of the burden connected with them. 
These lifting and sustaining sails are the 
insect’s wings. 

The wings of the insect are, however, 
of a nature altogether different from the 
apparently analogous organs which the bird 
uses in flight. ‘The wings of the bird are 
merely altered fore-legs. Lift up the front 
extremities of a quadruped, keep them 
asunder at their origins by bony props, fit 
them with freer motions and stronger 
muscles, and cover them with feathers, 
and they become wings in every essential 
particular. In the insect, however, the 
case is altogether different. The wings 
are not altered legs ; they are superadded 
to the legs. The insect has its fore-legs 
as well as its wings. ‘The legs all descend 
from the under surface of the thoracic 
piece, while the wings arise from its upper 
surface. As the wings are flapping above 
during flight, the unchanged legs are 
dangling below, in full complement. The 
wings are, therefore, independent and ad- 
ditional organs. ‘They have no relation 
whatever to limbs, properly socalled. But 


' there are some other portions of the animal 


economy with which they do connect them- 
selves, both by structure and function. 
The reader will hardly guess what those 
wing-allied organs are. 

There is a little fly, called the May-fly, 
which usually makes its appearance in the 
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month of August, and which visits the dis- 
tricts watered by the Seine and the Marne 
in such abundance, that the fishermen of 
these rivers believe it is showered down 
from heaven, and accordingly call its living 
clouds, manna. Reaumur once saw the 
May-flies descend in this region like thick 
snow-flakes, and so fast, that the step on 
which he stood by the river’s bank was 





covered by a layer four inches thick in a 
few minutes. ‘The insect itself is very 
beautiful: it has four delicate, yellowish, 
lace-like wings, freckled with brown spots, 
and three singular hair-like projections 
hanging out beyond its tail. It never 
touches food during its mature life, but 
leads a short and joyous existence, It 


danees over the surfuce of the water for | 


three or four hours, dropping its eggs as it 
flits, and then disappears forever. Myriads 


come forth about the hour of eight in the 


evening ; but by ten or eleven o'clock not | 
| With every movement of the membraneous 


a single straggler can be found alive. 
From the egg which the parent May-fly 
drops into the water, a six-legged grub is 
very soon hatched. This grub proceeds 
forthwith to exeavate tor himself a home 
in the soft bank of the river, below the 


surface of the water, and there remains for | 


two long years, feeding upon the decaying 
matters of the mould. During this aquatic 
residence, the little creature finds it neces- 


sary to breathe ; and that he may do so | 


comfortably, notwithstanding his habits of 
seclusion, and his constant immersion in 
fluid, he pushes out from his shoulders and 
back a series of delicate little leaf-like 
plates. A branch of one of the air-tubes 
of his bedy enters into each of these plates, 


| where. 
| instead of blood. 


some of those leafy gills he pulls a delicate 
crumpled-up membrane, which soon dries 
and expands, and becomes lace-netted and 
brown-fretted. The membrane which was 
shut up in the gills of the aquatic creature, 
was really the rudiment of its now per- 
fected wings. 

The wings of the insect are then a sort 
of external lungs, articulated with the body 
by means of a movable joint, and made to 
subserve the purposes of flight. Hach 
wing is formed of a flattened bladder, ex- 
tended from the general skin of the body. 
The sides of this bladder are pressed close- 
ly together, and would be in absolute con- 
tact but for a series of branching rigid 
tubes that are spread out in the intervening 
cavity. These tubes are air-vessels ; their 
interiors are lined with elastic, spirally- 
rolled threads, that serve to keep the chan- 
nels constantly open; and through these 
open channels the vital atmosphere rushes 


organ. The wing of the May-fiy flapping 
in the air is a respiratory organ, of as much 
importance to the well-being of the creature 
in its way, as the gill-plate of its grub 
prototype is when vibrating under the wa- 
ter. But the wing of the insect is not the 
only respiratory organ: its entire body is one 
vast respiratory system, of which the wings 
are offsets. The spirally-lined air-vessels 
run everywhere, and branch out every- 
The insect, in fact, circulates air 
As the prick of the 
finest needle draws blood from the flesh of 


‘the backboned creature, it draws air from 


and spreads out into its substance. The | 
system is filled with the ethereal atmos- 


plates are, in fact, gills—that is, respiratory 
organs, fitted for breathing beneath the 
water. ‘The little fellow may be seen to 
wave them backward and forward with in- 
cessant motion, as he churns up the fluid, to 
get out of it the vital air which it contains. 


When the grub of the May-fly has com- , 


pleted his two years of probation, he comes 
out from his subterranean and subaqueous 
den, and rises to the surface of the stream. 
By means of his flapping and then some- 
what enlarged gills, he half leaps and half 
flies tothe nearest rush or sedge he can 
perceive, and clings fast to it by means of 
He then, by a clever twist of 
his little body, splits open his old fishy 


his legs. 


skin, and slowly draws himself out, head, 
and body, and legs; and, last of all, trom 


the flesh of the insect. Who will longer 
wonder, then, that the insect is so light 2 
It is aerial in its inner nature. Its arterial 


phere, as the more stolid creature's is 
with heavy blood. 

If the reader has ever closely watched 
a large fly or bee, he will have noticed 
that it has none of the respiratory move- 
ments that are so familiar to him in the 
bodies of quadrupeds and birds. There is 
none of that heaving of the chest, and out- 
and-in movement of the sides, which con- 
stitute the visible phenomena of breathing. 
In the insect’s economy, no air enters by 
the usual inlet of the mouth. It all goes 
in by means of small air-mouths placed 
along the sides of the body, and exclusively 
appropriated to its reception. Squeezing 
the throat will not choke an insect. In 
order to do this effectually, the sides of 
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INSECT 
the body, where the air-mouths are, must 
be smeared with oil. 

In the vertebrated animals, the blood is 
driven through branching tubes to recepta- 
cles of air placed within the chest; the 
air-channels terminate in blood extremities, 
and the blood-vessels cover these as a 
net-work. The mechanical act of res- 
piration merely serves to change the air 


contained within the air-receptacles. In| 
| with the rapidity of lightning. The dragon- 


the insects, this entire process is reversed : 


the air is carried by branching tubes to re- | 
ceptacles of blood scattered throughout | 
the body ; the blood-channels terminate in | 
blood-extremities, and a capillary net-work | 


of air-vessels is spread over these. Now, 


in the vertebrated creature, the chest is | 


merely the grand air-receptacle into which 
the blood is sent to be aerated; while in 


the insect, the chest contains but its own | 
proportional share of the great air-system. | 
In the latter case, therefore, there is a great | 
deal of available space, which would have | 


been, under other circumstances, filled with 
the respiratory apparatus, but is now left 


free to be otherwise employed. The tho- | 
racic cavity of the insect serves as a | 


stowage for the bulky and powerful muscles 
that are required to give energy to the 
legs and wings. The portion of the body 
that is almost exclusively respiratory in 


other animals, becomes almost as exelu- | 


sively motor in insects. It holds in its 
interior the chief portions of the cords by 
which the moving levers and membranes 
are worked, and its outer surface is adorned 
by those levers and membranes themselves. 
Both the legs and wings of the insect are 
attached to the thoracic segment of its 
body. 

The extraordinary powers of flight which 
insects possess are due to the conjoined 
influences of the two conditions that have 
been named—the lightness of their air- 
filled bodies, and the strength of their 

Where light air 
is circulated instead of heavy blood, great 
vascularity serves only to make existence 
Plethora probably takes 
the insect nearer to the skies, instead of 
dragging it toward the dust. The hawk- 
moth, with its burly body, may often be 
seen hovering gracefully, on quivering 
wings, over some favorite flower, as if it 
were hung there on cords, while it rifles 
it of its store of accumulated sweets by 
means of its long unfolded tongue. The 
common house-fly makes six hundred 


chest-packed muscles. 


more ethereal. 
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strokes every second in its ordinary flight, 
and gets through five feet of space by 
means of them; but when alarmed, it can 
increase the velocity of its wing-strokes 
some five or six fold, and move through 
thirty-five feet in the second. Kirby be- 
lieved, that if the house-fly were made 
equal to the horse in size, and had its mus- 
cular power increased in the same propor- 
tion, it would be able to traverse the globe 


fly often remains on the wing in pursuit 
of its prey fer hours at a stretch, and yet 
will sometimes baffle the swallow by its 
speed, although that bird is calculated to 
be able to move at the rate of a mile ina 
minute. But the dexterity of this inseet 
is even more surprising than its swiftness, 
for it is able to do what no bird can : it is 
able to stop instantaneously in the midst 
of its most rapid course, and change the 
direction of its flight, going sideways or 
backward, without altering the position 
of its body. 

As a general rule, insect wings that are 
intended for employment in flight are trans- 
parent membranes, with the course of the 
air-tubes marked out upon them as opaque 
nervures. ‘These air-tubes, it will be re- 
membered, are lined by spires of dense 
vartilage ; and hence it is that they become 
nervures so well adapted to act like tent- 
lines in keeping the expanded membranes 
stretched. Inthe dragon-flies, the nervures 
are minutely netted for the sake of in- 
creased strength; in the bees, the nervures 
are simply parallel. Most insects have 
two pairs of these transparent membraneous 
wings ; but in such as burrow, one pair is 
converted into a dense leather-like case, 
under which the other pair are folded away. 
In the flies, only one pair of wings can be 
found at all, the other pair being changed 
into two little club-shaped bodies, called 
balancers. 

Butterflies and moths are the only in- 
sects that fly by means of opaque wings ; 
but in their case the opacity is apparent 
rather than real, for it is caused by the 
presence of a very beautiful layer of 
colored scales spread evenly over the outer 
surface of the membranes. When these 
scales are brushed off, membraneous wings 
of the ordinary transparent character are 
disclosed. The seales are attached to the 
membrane by little stems, like the quill- 
ends of feathers, and they are arranged in 
overlapping rows. The variegated colors 
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and patterns of the insects are entirely 
due to them. If the wings of a butterfly 
be pressed upon a surface of card-board 
covered with gum-water to the extent of 
their own outlines, and be left there until 
the gum-water is dry, the outer layer of 
seales may be rubbed off with a handker- 
chief, and the double membranes and in- 
tervening nervures may be picked away 
piecemeal with a needle’s point, and there 
will remain upon the card a most beautiful 
representation of the other surface of the 
wings, its seales being all preserved by 
the gum in their natural positions. If the 
outlines of the wings be carefully penciled 
first, and the gum-water be then delicately 
and evenly brushed on, just as far as the 
outlines, a perfeet and durable fac-simile, 
in all the original variety of color and 
marking, is procured, which needs only to 
have the form of the body sketched in, to 
make it a very pretty and accurate de- 

lineation of the insect. 
inhaled , 

GHOST STORIES. 

W" gave in our last number a laughable 
| travesty of preternatural horror 
stories from Hood’s “Up the Rhine.” 
Many a dream has passed for the reality 
supernatural apparition. Ghost 
stories, however, are often founded upon 


of a 


sensible evidence; vet there are facts on 


which show how exceedingly 


illusive even such evidence may be, under 
Curzon, in his 


record, 


special circumstances. 
very interesting work on “ The Monasteries 
of the Levant,” gives a ludicrous example. 
He was in search of old manuscripts in 
Egypt; the following is his story :—The 
carpenter related to me the history of the 
ruined Coptie monastery ; and I found that 
its library was still in existence. It was 
carefully the Moham- 
sacred treasure; and my 
friend the carpenter was the guardian of 


concealed from 


medans, as a 


the volumes belonging to his fallen church. 
After some persuasion he agreed, in con- 
sideration of my being a Christian, to let 
but he said IT must go to 
the place where they were concealed at 
follow 


me see them: 


night, in order that no one might 
our steps; and he further stipulated that 
none of the Mohammedan servants should 
accompany us, but that I should go alone 
with him. IT agreed toall this; and on the 
appointed night, I sallied forth with the 
carpenter after dark. There were not 
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' many stars visible, and we had only just 


light enough to see our way across the 
plain of Thebes, or rather among the low 
hills and narrow valleys above the plain, 
which are so entirely honeycombed with an- 


! cient tombs and mummy pits, that. they 


resemble a rabbit warren on a large seale. 
Skulls and bones were strewed on our path ; 
and often at the mouths of tombs the night 
wind would raise up fragments of the 
bandages which the sacrilegious hand of 


the Frankish spoilers of the dead had torn 


from the bodies of the Egyptian mummies 


in search of the scarabawi, amulets, and 
ornaments which are found upon the breast 
of the deceased subjects of the Pharaohs. 

Away we went stumbling over ruins, 


|and escaping narrowly the fate of those 





who descend into the tomb before their 
time. Sometimes we heard a how], which 
the carpenter said came from a hyena, 
prowling like ourselves among the graves, 
though on a very different errand. We 
kept on our way, by many a dark ruin and 
yawning cave, breaking our shins against 
the falling stones until I was almost tired 
of the journey, which in the darkness 
seemed interminable ; nor had I any idea 
At 
last, after a fatiguing walk, we descended 
suddenly into a place something like a 
gravel pit, one side of which was closed 


where the carpenter was leading me. 


by the perpendicular face of a low cliff, in 
which a doorway half filled up with rubbish 
betokened the existence of an ancient tomb. 
By the side of this doorway sat a little 


| boy, whom I discovered by the light of 


! for although I 


the moon, which had just risen, to be the 
carpenter’s son, an intelligent lad, who 
often came to pay me a visit in company 
with his father. It was here thai the 
Coptie manuscripts were concealed, and it 
was a spot well chosen for the purpose ; 
thought I 
about the Necropolis of Thebes in every 


had wandered 


| direction, I had never stumbled upon this 


place before, neither could I ever find it 
afterward, although I rode in that diree- 
tion several times. 

I now produced from my pocket three 


| candles, which the carpenter had desired 


| me to bring—one for him, one for his son, 


and one for myself. Having lit them, we 
entered into the doorway of the tomb, and 
passing through a short passage, found 
in great sepulechral hall. 
The earth and sand which had been blown 


ourselves a 


into the entrance formed an inclined plane, 
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sloping downward to another door sculp- 


tured with hieroglyphies, through which | 


we passed into a second chamber, on the 
other side of which was a third doorway, 


leading into a magnificent subterranean , 


hall, divided into three aisles by four 
square columns, two on each side. 

The Coptie manuscripts, of which I was 
in search, were lying upon the steps of the 
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upon the altar, a ponderous quarto, bound 
either in brown leather or wooden boards; 
and this the carpenter's son with difficulty 
lifted from its place, and laid it down be- 
fore us on the ground: but as he did so, 
we heard the noise again. ‘The carpenter 


_ and I looked at each other: he turned pale 


| 


altar, except one, larger than the rest, | 

which was placed upon the altar itself. 
| 

They were about eight or nine in number, | 


all brown and musty-looking books, written 


on cotton paper, or charta bombycina—a , 


material in use in very early times. 
Having found these ancient books, we pro- 


ceeded to examine their contents; and to | 
about, suddenly there arose a sound some- 


accomplish this at our ease, we stuck the 
eandles on the ground, and the carpenter 
and I sat down before them, while his son 


brought us the volumes from the steps of | 


the altar, one by one. 

The first which eame to hand was a 
dusty quarto, smelling of incense, and well 
spotted with yellow wax, with all its leaves 
dogs-eared or worn round with constant 
use: this was a manuscript of the lesser 
festivals. Another appeared to be of the 
same kind; a third was also a book for 
the Church service. 
the next two or three, which seemed to 
be martyrologies, or lives of the saints ; 
but while we were poring over them, 
we thought we heard a noise. “ O father 
of hammers,” said I to the carpenter, 
“T think I heard a noise : 
be ?—I thought I heard something move.” 
“ Did you, hawaja ?” (O merchant !) said 
the carpenter ; “it must have been my son 


moving the books—for what else could 
No one knows of this 


there be here? 


We puzzled over | 


what could it | 


tomb or of the holy manuseripts which it | 


contains. 


Surely there can be nothing | 


here to make a noise, for are we not here | 
alone, a hundred feet under the earth, in a | 


place where no one comes? It is nothing; 


certainly it is nothing: 


*—and so saying, | 


he lifted up one of the candles and peered | 
perceived that something was chasing us 


about in the darkness; but as there was 
nothing to be seen, and all was silent as 
the grave, he sat down again, and at our 
leisure we completed our examination of 
all the books which lay upon the steps. 


—perhaps I did so too; and we looked 
over our shoulders in a sort of anxious, 
nervous kind of way, expecting to see 
something—we did not know what. How- 
ever, we saw nothing; and, feeling a 
little ashamed, I again settled myself 
before the three candle ends, and opened 


| the book, which was written in large black 


characters of unusual size. As I bent 
over the huge volume, to see what it was 


where in the cavern, but from whence it 
came I could not comprehend ; it seemed 
all round us at the same moment. There 
was no room for doubt now: it was a fear- 
ful howling, like the roar of a hundred wild 
beasts. ‘The carpenter looked aghast: 
the tall and grisly figures of the Egyptian 
gods seemed to stare at us from the walls. 
I thought of Cornelius Agrippa, and felt a 
gentle perspiration coming on which would 
have betokened a favorable crisis in a 
fever. Suddenly the dreadful roar 
ceased, and as its echoes died away in the 
tomb, we felt considerably relieved, and 
were beginning to try and put a good face 
upon the matter, when, to our unutterable 
horror, it began again, and waxed louder 
and louder, as if legions of infernal spirits 
were let loose upon us. We could stand 
this no longer: the carpenter and I jumped 
up from the ground, and his son in his 
terror stumbled over the great Coptic 
manuscript, and fell upon the candles, 
which were all put out in a moment; his 
screams were now added to the uproar 
which resounded in the cave: seeing the 
twinkling of a star through the vista of 
the two outer chambers, we all set off as 
hard as we could run, our feelings of alarm 
being increased to desperation when we 


in the darkness, while the roar seemed to 
increase every moment. How we did 


' tear along! The Devil take the hindmost 
| seemed about to be literally fulfilled ; and 


fs ‘ 
They proved to be all Church books— 


liturgies for different seasons, or homilies ; 
and not historical, nor of any particular in- 
terest, either from their age or subject. 
There now remained only the great book 


we raised stifling clouds of dust, as we 
scrambled up the steep slope which led to 
the outer door. “So then,” thought I, 
“the stories of gins, and ghouls, and 
goblins, that I have read of and never 








believed, must be true after all, and in 
this city of the dead it has been our evil 
lot to fall upon a haunted tomb!” 

Breathless and bewildered, the carpenter 


and I bolted out of this infernal place into 
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come out and shown himself, I should 


certainly have returned to Europe half 


| impressed with the belief that something 


‘ 


the open air, mightily relieved at our | 


escape from the darkness and the terrors | 


of the subterranean vaults. We had not 


been out a moment, and had by no means | 
collected our ideas, before our alarm was 


again excited to its utmost pitch. 


The Evil One came forth in bodily shape, | 


and stood revealed to our eyes distinctly 
in the pale light of the moon. 
Suppose now the affrighted traveler and 


his eredulous attendants had escaped with | 


good speed, as they certainly felt disposed 
of Berkeley has been read with wonder 


to do, and had never met with any further 
, What a capital and 


explanation of the cas 





conclusive ghost story would this have | 


been! Has the reader met with any 
more so 2 
terrible mystery :— 

While we were gazing upon the ap- 
pearance, the ecarpenter’s son, whom we 


had quite forgotten in our hurry, came 


But behold the solution of the 
| the 


| 


creeping out of the doorway of the tomb | 
| doubt it was partly founded upon fact, or, 


upon his hands and knees. 


“Why, father!” said he, after a mo- | 
ment’s silence, “if that is not old Fatima’s | 


donkey, which has been lost these two 
days! It is lucky that we have found it, 
for it must have wandered into this tomb, 
and it might have been starved if we had 
not met with it to-night.” 

The carpenter looked rather ashamed 
of the adventure; 
though I was glad that nothing worse had 
come of it, I took comfort in the reflection 
that I was not the first person who had 
been alarmed by the proceedings of an ass. 

I have related the history of this 
adventure because I think that, on some 
foundation like this, many well-aceredited 
ghost stories may have been founded. 
Numerous legends and traditions, which 
appear to be supernatural or miraculous, 
and the truth of which has been attested 
and sworn to by eredible witnesses, have 
doubtless arisen out of faets which actually 
did but of which some essential 


particulars have been either concealed, 


occur, 


or had eseaped notice; and thus many 
marvelous have | 


histories abroad, 
which are so well attested, that although 


gone 
common sense forbids their being believed, 
they cannot be proved to be false. In 
this case, if the donkey had not fortunately 


' centuries, 


and as for myself, | 


supernatural had oceurred, which was in 
some mysterious manner connected with 
the opening of the magic volume which 
we had taken from the altar in the tomb. 
The echoes of the subterranean cave so 
altered the sound of the donkey’s bray, 
that I never should have discovered that 
these fearful sounds had so undignified an 
origin; a story never loses by telling, 
and with a little gradual exaggeration it 
would soon have become one of the best 
accredited supernatural histories in the 
country. 

The well-known story of the old woman 


| and dread for at least four hundred years : 


it is to be found in early manuscripts: it 
is related by Olaus Magnus, and is to be 
seen illustrated by a woodeut, both in 
German and Latin editions of the 
* Nuremberg Chronicle,” which was print- 
edin the year 1493. There is no variation 
in the legend, which is circumstantially 
the same in all these books. Without 
as in the case of the story of the Theban 
tomb, circumstances have been 
omitted which make all the difference ; 
and a natural though perhaps extraordinary 
handed down for 
a fearful instance of the 
power of the Evil One in this world over 
those who have given themselves up to 


some 


occurrence has been 


as 


the practice of tremendous crimes. 

There are many supernatural stories, 
which we are certain cannot by any pos- 
sibility be true, but which nevertheless 
are as well attested, and apparently as 
fully proved, as any facts in the most 
veracious history. Under circumstances 
of alarm or temporary hallucination people 
frequently believe that they have had 
supernatural visitations. Even the tricks 
of conjurers, which have been witnessed 
by a hundred persons at a time, are totally 
incomprehensible to the uninitiated ; and 
in the middle ages, when these practices 
were resorted to for religious or political 
ends, it is more than probable that many 
occurrences which were supposed to be 
supernatural might have been explained, 
if all the circumstances connected with 
them had been fairly and openly detailed 
by an impartial witness. 

Nervous disease, especially when affect- 

















ing the head, often produces astonishing 
optic illusions. Nicolai, a German pub- 
lisher, and a member of the Royal Society 
of Berlin, records his own experience of 
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hours after dinner, at the time when the 
digestion just begins. 
At length I became more composed, 


with respect to the disagreeable incident 


the effects of congestion of the brain, in | 
| but though I had used very excellent 


the following manner :— 

In the first two months of the year 1791, 
(says he,) | was much affected in my mind 
by several incidents of a very disagreeable 
nature, and on the 24th of February a 
circumstance occurred which irritated me 
extremely. At ten o’clock in the forenoon, 
my wife and another person came to con- 
sole me ; I was in a violent perturbation 
of mind, owing to a series of incidents 
which had altogether wounded my moral 
feelings, and from which I saw no pos- 
sibility of relief, when suddenly I observed, 
at the distance of ten paces from me, a 
figure—the figure of a deceased person. 
I pointed at it, and asked my wife whether 
she did not see it. She saw nothing, but 
being much alarmed, endeavored to com- 
pose me, and sent for the physician. The 
figure remained some seven or eight 
minutes, and at length I became a little 
more calm; and, as I was extremely ex- 
hausted, | soon afterward fell intoa troubled 
kind of slumber, which lasted for half an 
hour. ‘The vision was ascribed to the 
great agitation of mind in which I had 
been, and it was supposed I should have 
nothing more to apprehend from that 
cause ; but the violent affection having put 
my nerves into some unnatural state, from 
this arose further consequences, which 
require a more detailed description. 

In the afternoon, a little after four 
o’clock, the figure which I had seen in the 
morning again appeared. I was alone 
when this happened; a circumstance 
which, as may be easily conceived, could 
not be very agreeable. I went, therefore, 
to the apartment of my wife, to whom I 
related it. 
pursued me. Sometimes it was present, 
sometimes it vanished; but it was always 
the same standing figure. A little after 
six o'clock, several stalking figures also 
appeared; but they had no connection 
with the standing figure. I can assign no 


other reason for this apparition than that, 
though much more composed in my mind, 
I had not been able so soon entirely to 
forget the cause of such deep and distress- | 
ing vexation, and had reflected on the 
consequences of it, in order, if possible, to 
avoid them ; and that this happened three 





But thither, also, the figure | 





which had given rise to the first apparition ; 


medicines, and found myself in other 
respects perfectly well, yet the apparitions 
did not diminish, but, on the contrary, 
rather increased in number, and were trans- 
formed in the most extraordinary manner. 

After I had recovered from the first 
impression of terror, I never felt myself 
particularly agitated by these apparitions, 
as I considered them to be, what they 
really were, the extraordinary consequences 
of indisposition; on the contrary, I en- 
deavored, as much as possible, to preserve 
my composure of mind, that I might re- 
main distinetly conscious of what passed 
within me. I observed these phantoms 
with great accuracy, and very often re- 
flected on my previous thoughts, with a 
view to discover some law in the associa- 
tion of ideas, by which exactly these or 
other figures might present themselves to 
the imagination. Sometimes I thought I 
had made a discovery, especially in the 
latter period of my visions; but, on the 
whole, I could trace no connection which 
the various figures that thus appeared and 
disappeared to my sight had, either with 
my state of mind, or with my employment, 
and the other thoughts which engaged my 
attention. After frequent accurate ob- 
servations on the subject, having fairly 
proved and maturely considered it, I could 
form no other conclusion on the cause and 
consequence of such apparitions, than that, 
when the nervous system is weak, and at 
the same time too much excited, or rather 
deranged, similar figures may appear, in 
such a manner as if they were actually 
seen and heard; for these visions, in my 
case, were not the consequence of any 
known law of reason, of the imagination, 
or of the otherwise usual association of 
ideas ; and such also is the case with other 
men, as far as we can reason from the few 
examples we know. 

The origin of the individual pictures 
which present themselves to us, must 
undoubtedly be sought for in the structure 
of that organization by which we think ; 
but this will always remain no less inex- 


| plicable to us, than the origin of those 


powers by which consciousness and fancy 
are made to exist. 
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The figure of the deceased person never 
appeared to me after the first dreadful day ; 
but several other figures showed themselves 
afterward very distinctly ; sometimes such 
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| 


sician and my wife, concerning the phan- 
tasms which at the time hovered around 


'me; for in general the forms appeared 


as I knew ; mostly, however, of persons [ | 


did not know ; and among those known 
to me, were the semblance of both living 
and deceased persons, but mostly the 
former; and I made the observation, that 
acquaintances with whom I daily con- 
versed never appeared to me as phantasims ; 
it was ulways such as were at a distance. 

When these apparitions had continued 
some weeks, and I could regard them with 
the greatest composure, I afterward en- 
deavored, at my own pleasure, to call 


oftener in motion than at rest. They did 
not always continue present—they fre- 
quently left me altogether, and again ap- 
peared for a shorter or longer space of 
time, singly or more at once; but, in 
general, several appeared together. For 
the most part, I saw human figures of both 


sexes; they commonly passed to and fro 


as if they had no connection with each 
other, like people at a fair, where all is 


, bustle; sometimes they appeared to have 


forth phantoms of several acquaintance, 
whom I for that reason represented to my | 


imagination in the most lively manner; 


but in vain. For, however accurately I 


business with one another. Once or twice 
I saw amongst them persons on horseback, 
and dogs and birds; these figures all ap- 


peared to me in their natural size, as 


| distinetly as if they had existed in real 


| life, with the several tints on the uncovered 


pictured to my mind the figures of such | 
persons, I never once could succeed in my , 


desire of seeing them exlernally ; though I 
had some short time before seen them as 
phantoms, and they had perhaps after- 
ward unexpectedly presented themselves 
to me in the same manner. ‘The phan- 
tasms appeared to me in every case in 
voluntarily, as if they had been presented 
externally, like the phenomena in nature, 
though they certainly had their origin 
internally ; and, at the same time, I was 


always able to distinguish with the greatest | 


precision phantasms from phenomena. 


Indeed, I never once erred in this, as I 


parts of the body, and with all the different 
kinds of colors of clothes. But I think, 
however, that the colors were somewhat 
paler than they are in nature. 

None of the figures had any distinguish- 
ing characteristic; they were neither 
terrible, ludicrous, nor repulsive : most of 
them were ordinary appearances—some 
were even agreeable. 

On the whole, the longer IT continued 
in this state, the more did the number of 
phantasms increase, and the apparitions 
becoine more frequent. About four weeks 
afterward, I began to hear them speak : 


| sometimes the phantasms spoke with one 


was in general perfectly calm and self- | 


collected the occasion. 
tremely well, when it only appeared to me 
that the door was opened and a phantom 
entered, and when the door really was 
opened and any person came in. 

It is also to be noted, that these figures 
appeared to me at all times, under the 
most different circumstances, equally dis- 
Whether I was alone or 


on 


tinct and clear. 
in company, by broad daylight equally as 
in the night-time, in my own as well as in 
my neighbor’s house ; yet when I was at 


I knew ex- | 
were in general short, and never contained 
; anything disagreeable. 


another person’s house they were less | 
frequent, and when I walked the public | 


streets they very seldom appeared. When 
[ shut my eyes, sometimes the figures dis- 


another, but for the most part they ad- 
dressed themselves to me: those speeches 


Intelligent and 
respected friends often appeared to me, 
who endeavored to console me in my grief, 
which still left deep traces in my mind. 
This speaking I heard most frequently 
when I was alone; though I sometimes 
heard it in company, intermixed with the 
conversation of real persons ; frequently 
in single phrases only, but sometimes even 
in connected discourse. 

Though at this time I enjoyed rather a 
good state of health, both in body and mind, 
and had become so very familiar with these 


| phantasms, that at last they did not excite 


appeared, sometimes they remained, even 


after I had closed my If they 
vanished in the former case, on opening 
my eyes again the same figures appeared 
which I had seen before. 

I sometimes conversed with my phy- 


eyes. 


the least disagreeable emotion, but, on the 
contrary, afforded me frequent subjects for 
amusement and mirth; yet, as the disorder 
sensibly increased, and the figures appeared 
to me for whole days together, and even 
during the night, if 1 happened to awake, I 
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had recourse to several medicines, and | 
was at last again obliged to have recourse | 
to the application of leeches. 

This was performed on the 20th of | 
April, at eleven o’clock in the forenoon. | 
I was alone with the surgeon ; but during | 
the operation the room swarmed with | 
human forms of every description, which 
crowded fast one on another: this con- | 
tinued till half-past four o’clock, exactly 
the time when the digestion commences. 
I then observed that the figures began to | 
move more slowly ; soon afterward the | 
colors became gradually paler, and every | 
seven minutes they lost more and more | 
of their intensity, without any alteration 
in the distinct figure of the apparitions. | 
At about half-past six o'clock, all the | 
figures were entirely white, and moved 
very little, yet the forms appeared per- | 
fectly distinct ; by degrees they became 
visibly less plain, without decreasing in 
number, as had often formerly been the 
case. The figures did not move off, 
neither did they vanish—which also had 
usually happened on other occasions. In 
this instance they dissolved immediately 
into air; of some, even whole pieces 
remained for a length of time, which also 
by degrees were lost to the eye. At 
about eight o’clock, there did not remain 
a vestige of any of them, and I never since 
experienced any appearance of the same 
kind. ‘T'wice or thrice since that time, I 
have felt a propensity, if I may be so al- 
lowed to express myself, of a sensation, 
as if I saw something, which in 2 moment 
again was gone. [ was even surprised by 
this sensation whilst writing the present 
account, having, in order to render it more 
accurate, perused the papers of 1791, and 
recalled to my memory all the cireum- 
stances of that time. So little are we 
sometimes, even in the greatest com- 
posure of mind, masters of our imagina- 
tion. 

These remarkable facts furnish a strong 
refutation of ghost stories, even where 
sensible evidence is affirmed for them. 
The morbid excitability of the optic nerve 
which affected Nicolai may often exist 
with less exasperation ; its illusive parox- 
ysms may be but occasional and very 
brief. A single and momentary instance, 
in this extreme form, may occur in the 
It may take a 


course of a long life. 





different aspect, recalling some familiar 
face, perhaps of the departed, or some | 
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casual but frightful impression. Thus 
suddenly and momentarily arresting the 
attention, it may pass for an actual ap- 
parition, binding in painful delusion, and 
for life, the horror-struck imagination. 
The progress of knowledge throws a 
beneficent light upon the dreary wastes 
of superstition by showing the morbid 
origin of its fantasies, and thus dispelling 
its shadowy images. 
SOCRATES.* 
SOCRATES IN THE MIDST 
ATHENIAN CROWD. 


OF THE 


| A™ other teachers, both before and 


afterward, “either took money for 
their lessons, or at least gave them apart 
from the multitude in a private house to 
special pupils, with admissions or rejec- 
tions at their own pleasure.” The Acade- 
mus-grove of Plato, the Garden of Epicu- 
rus, the Porch or cloister of Zeno, the 
Lyceum or sanctuary, with the Peripatetic 
shades of Aristotle, all indicate the pre- 
vailing practice. The philosophy of Soc- 
rates alone was in every sense the philoso- 
phy of the market-place. Very rarely he 
might be found under the shade of the 
palm-tree, or the caverned rocks of the 
llissus, enjoying the grassy slope of its 
banks, and the little pools of water that 
collect in the corners of its torrent-bed, 
and the white and purple flowers of its 
agnus-castus shrubs. But, ordinarily, 
whether in the city, in the dusty road 
between the Long Walls, or in the busy 
mart of Pirwus, his place was among men, 
and with man, in every vocation of life, 
living not for himself, but for them, re- 


jecting all pay, contented in poverty. 


Whatever could be added to the singularity 
of this spectacle, was added by the sin- 
gularity of his outward appearance. What 
that appearance was has been already in- 
dicated. Amid the gay life, the beautiful 
forms, the brilliant colors, of an Athenian 
multitude and an Athenian street, the re- 
pulsive features, the unwieldy figure, the 
naked feet, the rough, thread-bare attire 
of the philosopher, must have excited every 
sentiment of astonishment and ridicule 
which strong contrast can produce. And 
if to this we add the occasional trance, the 
eye fixed on vacancy, the total abstraction 
from outward things,—or, again, the mo- 
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mentary outbursts of violent temper,—or, | 


lastly, (what we are told at times actually 


took place.) the sudden irruptions of his 
wife Xanthippe to carry off her eccentric | 
husband to his forsaken home,—we shall | 


not wonder at the universal celebrity which 
he aequired, even irrespectively of his 
great powers or of his peculiar objects. 
Every one knows the attention which an 
unusual diction, or even an unusual dress, 
secures for a teacher so soon as he has 
once secured a hearing. A Quaker at 
court, or a Latter-day prophet, speaking 
in the language of Mr. Carlyle, has, other 
things considered, a better chance of being 
listened to than a man in ordinary costume 
And such, in 
an eminent degree, was Socrates. It was 
(so his disciples described it) as if one of 
the marble satyrs which sat in grotesque 
attitudes with pipe or flute in the sculptors’ 
shops at Athens, had left his seat of stone, 
and walked into the plane-tree avenue of 
Gradually the 
crowd gathered round him. At first he 
spoke of the tanners, and the smiths, and 
the drovers, who were plying their trades 
about him; and they shouted with laughter 
as he poured forth his homely jokes. But 
soon the magic charm of his voice made 
itself felt. The peculiar sweetness of its 
tone had an effect which even the thunder 
of Pericles failed to produee. The laugh- 
ter ceased ; the crowd thickened ; the gay 
nothing could tame 
transfixed and in his 
presence ; there was a solemn thrill in 
his words, such as his hearers could com- 


and of ordinary, address. 


the gymnastic colonnade. 


else 
awe-struck 


youth whom 


stood 


pare to nothing but the mysterious sensa- 
tion produced by the clash of drum and 


they had the “ conceit of knowledge with- 
out the reality.” 
DEATH OF SOCRATES. 

It would be tempting to enlarge on the 
closing scene which Plato has invested 
with such immortal glory: on the affect- 
ing farewell to the judges; on the long 


| thirty days which passed in prison before 


the execution of the verdict ; on the play- 
ful equanimity and unabated interest in his 
habitual objects of life, amid the uncontrol- 
able emotions of his companions, after they 
knew of the return of the sacred ship, 
whose absence had up to that moment 
suspended his fate ; on the gathering in of 
that solemn evening, when the fading of 
the sunset hues on the tops of the 
Athenian hills was the signal that the last 
hour was at hand ; on the entrance of the 
fatal hemlock; the immovable counte- 


' nance; the firm hand; the wonted “ scowl ” 


eymbal in the worship of the great mother | 


of the gods; the head swam; the heart 
leaped at the sound; tears rushed from the 
eyes; and they felt that, unless they tore 
themselves away from that fascinated cir- 
cle, they should sit down at his feet and 
grow old in listening to the marvelous 
music of this second Marsyas. 

But the excitement occasioned by his 


appearance was increased tenfold by the 


purpose which he had set before him, 
when, to use the expressive comparison 
of his pupils, he cast away his rough 
satyr’s skin. and disclosed the divine 
image which that rude exterior had cover- 
ed. The object to which he thus devoted 
himself was to convince men of all classes, 
but especially the most distinguished, that 


| world beyond the grave he should, 


of stern defiance at the executioner; the 
burst of frantic lamentation from a!l his 
friends, as with his habitual “ease and 
cheerfulness” he drained the cup to its 
dregs; then the solemn silence enjoined 
by himself; the pacing to and fro; the cold 
palsy of the hemlock creeping from the 
extremities to the heart ; and the gradual 
torpor ending in death. But we must for- 
bear. It is a story which, having been 
once told, can never be repeated; and in 
this case, more especially, it would be al- 
most an insult to our readers to enter into 
details on which Mr. Grote has modestly 
declined to dwell, as if unwilling to trust 
himself to the handling of so great a sub- 
ject. Itis enough to be reminded of some 
of those little incidents which so strikingly 
illustrate the general character of Socra- 
tes, and which in Mr. Grote’s narrative 
are for the first time fully brought out 
in this connection: how to the end his 
ruling passion, strong in death, suggested 
to him the consolation, as natural to him 
in the 
as he 
hoped, encounter the heroes of the Trojan 
war, he should then “ pursue with them 
the business of mutual cross-examination, 
and debate on ethical progress and per- 
fection; how he confidently (but, as the 
event proved, mistakingly) believed that 
his removal would be the signal “ for 
numerous apostles putting forth with in- 
creased energy that process of interroga- 
tory test and spur to which he had devoted 


as it seems strange to us, that when 
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his life, and which was doubtless to him 
far dearer and more sacred than his life ;” 
how his escape from prison was only pre- 
vented hy his own decided refusal to be- 
come a “ party in any breach of the law,— 
a resolution which we should expect as a 
matter of course after the line he had 
taken in his defense ;’ how deliberately, 
and with matter-of-fact precision, he satis- 
fied himself with the result of the verdict, 
by reflecting that the divine voice of his 


earlier years had “never manifested it- | 
self once to him during the whole day of 
his trial—neither when he came thither | 
at first, nor at any one point during his | 


whole discourse ;” how his “strong re- 
ligious persuasions were attested by his 
last words addressed to his friend imme- 
diately before he passed into a state of 
insensibility,’”—* Crito, we owe a cock to 
sculapius—discharge the debt, and by 
no means forget it.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE REALITY OF THE 
GOSPEL HISTORY, 


and again been instituted between 


of no equal or parallel, it has indeed been 


truly said, “If Christ were no more than | 
a Socrates, then a Socrates he was not.” | 
To compare is, in such a case, to miscon- | 
ceive relations which are, in fact, incom- | 


mensurable. Still we eannot wonder that 


such comparisons should have been sug- | 
gested ; and, if viewed aright, there are | 


tew more remarkable illustrations of the 
reality of the gospel history, than the light 


which, by way of contrast or likeness, is 


thrown upon it by the highest example of 
Greek antiquity. 
serve that there alone—on no lower level 
before or since—in that climax and erisis of 
the human development of ancient times, is 


. ° } 
to be found the only career which, at how- | 


ever remote a distance, suggests, whether 
to friends or enemies, any real illustration 


of the One Life, which is the turning- | 


point of the history of the whole world. 
When we contemplate the contented pov- 
erty, the self-devotion, the publicity, of 
the career of 


ward aspect, at least, of that Sacred Pres- 
ence which moved on the busy shores of 
the Sea of Galilee, and in the streets and 
courts of Jerusalem. When we read the 





It is instructive to ob- | 


Socrates, we feel that we 
can understand better than before the out- | 


last conversations of the prisoner in the 
Athenian dungeon, our thoughts almost 
insensibly rise to the parting discourses in 
the upper chamber at Jerusalem; and we 
remember with gratitude and reverential 
awe the uncertainty—the wavering—the 


| dark future of the philosophic speculations, 


when contrasted with the unbroken repose 
and confidence which pervades every word 
of the divine assurances. Or (to turn to 
another side) when we are perplexed by 
the difficulty of reconciling the narrative 
of the three first evangelists with the al- 
tered tone of the fourth, it is at least a 
step toward the solution of that difficulty 
to remember that there is here a parallel 
diversity of narrative, which, so far from 


| destroying the historical truth of the whole 
| representation, has rather confirmed it. 
| The Soerates of Xenophon 


is widely 
different from the Socrates of Plato; and 
yet no one has been tempted by that 
diversity to doubt the substantial identity— 


| the true character—much less the histori- 
| eal existence—of the master whom they 
Of those comparisons which have again | 
the | 
life and death of the Athenian sage, and | 
that divine life and death which admits | 
greatest in the history of mankind, is it 


both profess to describe. Nor when we 
think of the total silence of Josephus, or 
of other cotemporary writers, respecting 
the events which we now regard as the 


altogether irrelevant to reflect that, for the 
whole thirty years which Thueydides com- 
prises in his work, Socrates was not only 
living, but acting a more public part, and, 
for all the future history of Greece, an in- 
comparably more important part, than any 
other Athenian citizen; and yet that so 
able and so thoughtful an observer as 
Thucydides has never once noticed him, 
directly or indirectly. There is no stronger 
proof of the weakness of the argument 
from omission, especially in the case of 
ancient history, which, unlike our own, 
contained within its range of vision no 
more than was immediately before it for 
the moment. 

If we descend from this higher ground 


| to those lower but still lofty regions of 


Christian history, to which perhaps Mr. 
Grote’s language more naturally and ir- 
resistibly leads us, the illustrations sup- 
plied by the life of Socrates are still more 
apposite and instructive. When we are 
reminded of the “ apostolic ” self-devotion 
of Socrates, a new light seems to break 
on the character and career of him from 
whose life that expression is especially 
derived; and the glowing language in 
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which Mr. Grote describes the energy and 
the enthusiasm of the Athenian missionary 
enables us to realize with greater force 
than ever “the pureness, and knowledge, 
and love unfeigned,” of the missionary of 
2 fur higher cause, who stood and argued 
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in the ery, “Away with the atheists,” 


' which was raised against the first Chris- 


in the very market-place where Socrates | 
had conversed four hundred and fifty years 


before, and was, like him, accused of being 
“a vain babbler,” and “a setter-forth of 
And even in minute detail 
there is nothing which more forcibly illus- 


strange gods. 


trates some of the passages of the apostle’s 
life than the corresponding features in the 
career of the philosopher. 

We have reminded our readers of this 
juxtaposition, because there is no passage 


in history which more happily illustrates | 


the position which was taken up against 
the Christian apostles and missionaries of 
the first and second centuries,—a position 
which has not untrequently been overlook- 
“ Christianity,” 
as has been well remarked, “shared the 


ed or misapprehended. 


common lot of every great moral change 
which has ever taken place in human 
society, by containing among its supporters 
men who were morally the extreme oppo- 
sites of each other.” No careful reader of 
the epistles can fail to perceive the constant 
struggle which the apostles had to main- 
tain, not only against the Jew and the 
Heathen external to the Christian society, 
but against the wild and licentious heresies 
which took shelter within it. The same 
confusion which had taken place in the 
Athenian mind in the 
and Alcibiades, took place in the first een- 
tury of the Christian era with regard to 
the apostles and the heresiarchs of the 
Christian St. Paul and Hy- 
meneus were to all outward appearance 


he 


case of Socrates 


Church. 


on 1 
on revolutionizing the existing order of 
civil society. As Aristophanes could not 
distinguish between the lheentious argu- 


same side, both equally bent 


ments of the wilder class of sophists and 
the elevating and inspiring philosophy of 
Socrates, so Tacitus could not distinguish 
between St. Paul 
and St. Peter were laboring to repress, 
and the pure morality and faith which 


the anarchists whom 


they were laboring to propagate. 
garded them both as belonging to “ an exe- 


erable race,” “ hateful for their abominable 


crimes ;” 
see nothing but an atheist in Socrates, 
so the Roman historian would have joined 


tians. In each cause the next generation 
judged more wisely and more justly. 
Socrates was in the age of Plato and 


Aristotle more fully appreciated; and the 
gross mistake which Tacitus had made 
with regard to Christianity in the reign of 
Nero, we learn from the milder tone of 
the younger Pliny to have passed away in 
the reign of Trajan. But the warnings 
instructive for 
and it is because the two cases, amid in- 
finite diversity, tend to explain each other, 
that we have thus ventured to bring them 
together. 


are not less every age; 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE—ITS NEW 
SITE AND NEW USES. 
." the British Government decided 
J against retaining the Crystal Palace in 
its original site, two parties immediately 


came to the rescue of the fairy structure, 
both equally unwilling that the palace, with 
its social blessings and its real interests for 
the million, should disappear forever; and 
lox Henderson, the 
tractors and owners of the building, de- 


Messrs. and con- 
clared themselves open to treat for the 


purchase and removal of the materials. 


The one party was represented by Sir 


Joseph Paxton, the Dukes of Devonshire 
and Argyll, the Earl of Carlisle, and other 
members of the aristocracy ; and another 


| by Mr. Fuller, one of the Executive Com- 


He re- | 


and as the Greek poet could | 


mittee of the late Exhibition, on behalf 
of several large capitalists. As is not un- 
common in these cases, capital prevailed 
against nobility, and the $350,000 pur- 
chase-money was paid by Mr. Fuller to the 
contractors, the Brighton Railway Com- 
pany being understood to be the principal 
speculators. 

As soon as the purchase of the build- 
ing was completed, Mr. Fuller wrote 
to Sir Joseph Paxton, asking him what 
post in the new undertaking he would 
like to hold; and to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, proposing to buy a portion of His 
Grace's estates at Chiswick. At first, Sir 
Joseph declined to accept an appointment, 
as he hoped that the building—the scene 
of his triumph—might yet be retained ; 
and the duke, after mature deliberation, 
signified his unwillingness to part with 
any of his land at Chiswick: so that, how- 
ever desirable the situation, all idea of 
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erecting the palace at that spot was aban- | 
doned. There was no lack, however, of 
places, from which to choose; for in an- | 
swer to their advertisements the committee 
received no fewer than seventeen offers of 
land. Among these were two from Wim- 
bledon, (Cottenham-park and Wimbledon- 
park,) accompanied by very liberal con- 
ditions; one from Colney Hatch, equally 
favorable ; one from Woolwich, one from 
Kensington, and one from Paddington. 
The owner of the land at Kensington, a 
place called Portobello farm, tendered at 
the modest price of $5,000 an acre ; and 
the Bishop of London, who owns the 
ground at Paddington, was equally modest 
in his offer, at 3500 an acre annual rental. 
The directors, laboring then under an em- 
barras de richesses, sent out Mr. Fuller 
on an exploratory tour through all the of- 
fered sites; and that gentleman sent in a 
report, placing Chiswick as No. 1, Wim- 
bledon as No. 2, and Sydenham as No. 3, 
in eligibility for the purpese intended. The 
Duke of Devonshire’s decision, of course, 
threw Chiswick out of calculation, al- 
though some modification in His Grace’s 
views has intimated ; other | 
reasons weighed against Wimbledon; and | 
ultimately the spirited exertions and liberal 

offers of co-operation on the part of the | 
Brighton Company turned the seale in fa- | 
vor of Sydenham, after a rather sharp 
struggle with the South-Western Com- 
pany. who offered the directors $50,000 a 
year for five years, and a large proportion | 
of the fares afterward in perpetuity, if 

they would place the building on the South- 

Western line. The terms by which the 

Brighton Company have secured the prize 





since been 


are, an arrangement by which the visitors 
to the Crystal Palace will be able to start 
from four metropolitan stations, viz.,Vaux- 
hall, Waterloo-road, London-bridge, and 
New-cross, at three-fourths of the usual 
fares, until the shareholders in that under- | 
taking receive six per cent. on their in- | 
vestment—the arrangement commencing | 
from the 15th of May in the present year 
—and a proportionally liberal arrangement 
after the happy six per cent. consumma- 
tion shail have been attained. The rail- 
way company have, moreover, agreed to 
construct a line of rail which shall com- 
municate with the other lines, and carry 
the passengers quite into the palace. 

The exact spot chosen is far away 
from the dust and smoke of London, and 
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has for its base the line of rails lying be- 
tween the Sydenham and Anneley stations, 
stretching over about two hundred and 
eighty acres of fine park-like land, to Dul- 
wich Wood, impinging at the corner on 
the village of Norwood. ‘The lower por- 
tion, about one hundred and eighteen acres, 
has been purchased from Mr. Lawrie, and 
the upper comprehends the ancient manor- 
house and grounds called Penge Place, 
once the property of the St. John family, 
but recently in the occupation of Mr. Leo 
Schuster, a German merchant, by whom 
the old Elizabethan mansion was restored, 
after designs by Mr. Blore. The new 
Crystal Palace will stand on the highest 
portion of these grounds, from which, on 
sunny days, the present building in Hyde- 
park may be seen, and by a singular coin- 
cidence will be placed in the center of what 
was once the famous Penge Wood, the an- 
cient pleasure resort of the good citizens 
of London, as may be seen by reference to 
“Hone’s Everyday Book,” in which the 
sports of Penge Wood are duly chron- 
icled. 

The ground is at present covered witha 
dense plantation, much of which must, of 
course, submit to the ax to make room 
for the new building; but the handsomest 
trees will be preserved, and continue to 
flourish under glass, after the manner of ’ 
our old friends, the elms, in the transept 
at Hyde-park. 

The construction of the new building 
has been intrusted to the able hands of 
Messrs. Fox and Henderson. It will be 
considerably larger than the present build- 
ing, and will contain great improvements 
in form and structure; for instance, the 
roofing throughout will be concave, it hay- 
ing been found that, besides its more ele- 
gant appearance, the transept in Hyde- 
park was more perfectly impervious to 
rain. The arrangements with regard to 
the plants and flowers will be confided to 
Sir Joseph Paxton; Mr. Owen Jones will 
superintend the entire decorations; and 
Digby Wyatt will take office as Director 
of Works; while Mr. James Fuller and 
Mr. Scott Russell will bring their knowl- 
edge of the late Exhibition to bear on the 
people’s new palace, aided by Mr. George 
Grove, whose experience in the working 
of the Royal Commission, and his connec- 
tion with the Society of Arts, will tend to 
the harmonious carrying out of all business 
arrangements. 
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With regard to the nature of the amuse- 
| mineralogy, and botany, will be illustrated 


ments promised, there appears to be some 
degree of uncertainty; time, however, 
and circumstances will determine these. 
The plan of a garden and conservatory, 


in which will be shown all the plants of 


the tropics,—the stately palm and the em- 
bowering banyan, each surrounded by its 
brethren of the forest,—will be fully ear- 
ried out under the superintendence of Sir 
Joseph Paxton; while periodical shows 
of flowers will tend to give a novel direc- 
tion to this part of the scheme. In various 
situations within the building will be placed 
groups of statuary and single figures, 
and the different orders of architecture, 
instructively serialized, will be used in the 
ornamentation of the park-like grounds sur- 
rounding the palace. A great novelty is 
said to be in contemplation in the shape 
of numerous fountains, after the manner, 


though not in imitation, of those at Ver- | 


sailles. Though many have expressed 
doubts as to the practicability of this part 
of the plan, it must be remembered that 
the modern improvements in steam, and 
the better knowledge of hydraulics pos- 
sessed by the scientific men of the present 
day, offer immense advantages as com- 
pared with vertical pressure, the only 
agency adopted to raise water in the 
fountains at Versailles; besides which, 
when it is considered that the engineer- 
ing operations will be conducted by Messrs. 
Brunel and Robert Stephenson, and that 
water can 
mains of the Waterworks run 
close to the park palings, no fear of the 
success of this part of the plan need be felt. 
It is proposed also to admit within the 
new Crystal Palace a classified series of 


no scarcity of 
Lambeth 


machines, which will be worked by steam- 
power, so that various processes in manu- 
fuctures may be exhibited—not as they 
were in the old building, where the same 
class of objects wus repeated again and 
again, but arranged with a view to the 
edueation of the eye, and the 
tion of the minds of the people with me- 
chanical operations. Thus “ the 
taught in I{yde-park, where the cotton 
entered in the berry and emerged in the 


iliariza- 


lesson 


bale of goods, where linen rags were passed 
through the paper-milland issued in broad 
sheets of instructive literature, will be 
repeated in the People’s Palace, where 
every great vigtory of machinery will find 


its enduring record and safe depository.” 


arise, as the | 
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Beside these, the sciences of geology, 


on a far greater scale than has been 
hitherto attempted ; and the student will 
thus have an opportunity of pursuing his 
favorite science amid the charms of the 
country, undisturbed by the changes of 
the seasons. It would be impossible at 


| this early stage of the undertaking to go 


sufficiently into detail with regard to these 


| subjects, but it is understood that an in- 
| structive and attractive novelty will be 
| offered in a collection of figures of the 


| people and costumes of all nations. These 
| will, it is understood, represent the hun- 


dred and twenty varieties of the human 
race, carefully prepared according to the 
classification of Mr. Pritchard, and other 
eminent ethnologists. Each figure will 
be placed in a characteristic attitude and 
situation—the Indian in his hunting- 
ground, the Kafir amid his thorny bushes, 
the Hindoo amid the graceful palms of 


| his country, the Russian amid his snows, 
| and so on through every stage of civiliza- 


tion; and there is little doubt that 
knowledge of the appearance and dress of 
various nations and tribes is highly im- 


a 


portant,—the more especially as the tend- 
ency of the present age is to blend races 
together, and to make the Parisian tailor 
the grand arbiter of costume. Then, 


| again, foreign nations will be invited to 
| - . ‘ 
send over, as they did to the Great Exhi- 


bition, specimens of their arts and manu- 
factures ; and inventors and patentees will 


| be allowed to exhibit the fruits of their 


talent or genius free of all charge, and 


' - 7 
| under the most perfect guarantees of 


safety. Music of the best kind will con- 
stantly form part of the day’s entertain- 
ment; and though all kinds of refresh- 
ments, not intoxicating, will be sold at 
cheap rates within the building, “ the 
amusements of the tea-garden and the 
daneing-saloon will be strictly prohibited.” 
From this brief enumeration, our readers 
will perceive what the proprietors of the 
Crystal Palace propose for their delecta- 
tion; and we think we may conscientious- 
ly say that we believe all their promises 


will be rigidly carried out. We under- 


stand that the Government, though they 
could not consent to give any money 
toward the purchase of the building in 
Hyde-park, have the best wishes toward 
It is even 
proposed to open the People’s Palace on 


its successor in Penge Wood. 
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Sundays ; and Lord John Russell—who 
is always with the progress party, no 
matter how he may disappoint his friends 
sometimes—has given it as his opinion 
that the accessibility of the multitude to a 
place like this is promised to be, will not 
only be a great improvement to their 
habit of frequenting public-houses on the 
Lord’s day, but that it may be made to 
subserve for higher and more enduring 
purposes, 

“As regards the prospect of a large 
influx of visitors,” says the prospectus 
of the Company, “some of the statistical 
facts connected with the Great Exhibition 
are most instructive. During the period 
of twenty-four weeks for which that Ex- 
hibition was open, it was visited by up- 
ward of six million persons; or, on the 
average, by upward of two hundred and 
fifty thousand per week ; and the receipts 
exceeded $2,000,000, leaving a net profit of 
$1,000,000, after defraying the whole ex- 
pense of the Exhibition, including the cost 
of the building. On three consecutive 
shilling days, the number of visitors ex- 
ceeded one hundred thousand, and the 
receipts $25,00@ per day.” From this it 
is pretty clear that the Crystal Palace will 
be a commercial success ; let us also hope 
that it will be a moral and educational 
one as well. 





=< 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Its Suecess—Students—Its Finanees—Its Pros- 
pects —Its Faculty— Alumni— Commence- 
ment. 

im JUNDED in 1831, this institution has 

: already sent forth twenty classes of 

rraduates from its halls. In the midst of 

pecuniary difficulties, the administration 
of invalid presidents, and frequent interreg- 





nums, it has accomplished the work, and | 


doubtless all the work, the Chureh which 
sustains it had for it to do. Since it 
came into being, colleges have sprung up 
in every section of the denominational 
field to which it pertains. Nearly every 
State in the Union, outside of New-Eng- 
land, has one or more institutions, under 
Methodist direction, of collegiate grade. 
Notwithstanding this rivalry, and diversion 
of patronage, the University has steadily 


the following tabular view of the results 
of its labors :— 


FIRST TEN YEARS. SECOND TEN YEARS. 
Grad- Preach- Grad- Preach- 


Class. uates. era. Class. uates. ers. 
1833 6 4 184316 5 
1834 8 5 1844. 17 4 
1835 12 3 1814521 8 
1836 16 4 1816 34 10 
1837 15 re 1847 §=.23 6 
1838 25 11 1848 22 6 
1839 27 9 1849 31 10 
1840 22 12 1850 =19 5 
1841 31 14 1851 9.23 
1842 33 8 1852 

Total, 195 77 Total, 229 54 


From this it appears that the whole 
number of graduates, including those of 
the recent Commencement, is four hun- 
dred and twenty-four, of whom, allowing 
to the last two classes an ordinary aver- 
age, full one-third are devoted to the Chris- 
tian ministry. Of these a majority, prob- 
ably two-thirds, are active laborers in 
the ministerial field, while many—now 
confined by the necessities of the Church 
to posts of instruction in literary insti- 
tutions—will ultimately swell the ranks of 
those regularly engaged in_ proclaiming 
the gospel of the Son of God. The 
present classes are as full as usual, and 
everything up to this moment indicates the 
steady permanent prosperity of the insti- 
tution. The annual graduations, which we 


have taken pains to place before our 


readers, show that the college has never 
been subject to violent fluctuations. We 
say it is doing well; because, as we be- 
lieve, it is doing annually, and regularly, 
and without any marked variations from 
the average standard, the collegiate work 
demanded by the territory on which it 
relies for patronage. 

Its finances are gradually assuming a 


| similar basis of permanency and prosperity. 


Its treasury has never been flush; it has 
never been hopelessly empty. If the issue 


| of unsuccessful schemes of fund-raising 


has brought it to the borders of bank- 
ruptey, a thousand liberal hands have been 
stretched out for its relief, and, with the 


present economical outlay, its income and 


expenditures travel hand in hand. V'inan- 
cially, the college is doing well; its 
growth is that of slow, yet constant accre- 


; tion. Taking the first twenty years of 
held its own. This will be evident from | 


its history as the basis of calculation, it is 


_easy to predict the period of new build- 


ings, increased libraries, cabinets and ap- 
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paratus, beautified grounds, enlarged facul- 
ties, and lengthening catalogues of students 
and alumni. 

Colleges are the growth of ages. If 
each generation would add but a single 
pile as a monument to its existence and 
enterprise, a century would exhibit com- 
mendable progress in the erection of edi- 
fices. Should the of the 
present generation be repeated by its 
at the of Harvard, or 
some two hundred years hence, the Wes- 


benevolence 


successors, age 
leyan might exhibit a formidable array 
of red sandstone barracks, whitewashed 
pilasters, and towerless chapels ; as im- 
posing, doubtless, as Yale’s range 
crumbling brick-built piles. Perhaps the 
munifieence of living lovers of the Church 
and education, may yet convert some cor- 
ner of Chatham into a structure or two, or 
college, built in the style of the thirteenth, 
or some one of its fellow architectural cen- 
turies. The same quarries that have 
recently contributed, gratuitously, if we 
are rightly informed, the materials for a 
magnificent Romish temple on Middletown 
soil, might easily make a similar donation 
for a Protestant College there, and then 
Protestant funds might be found to secure 
The day will come when 
We need not foam 


its erection. 
this will be 
because of the delay. 

Of the existing Faculty it is needless 
to speak. 
brilliant orators. 


done. 


They are able men, if not 
They will educate youth, 


if they do not convulse conferences. 
Augustus W. Smith, its recently-elected 


head, has been nearly thirty years in the 
educational field. Inthe van of the battle 
he has maintained his post, while his com- 
peers have fallen or forsaken the conflict. 
Identified with the Wesleyan from the 
beginning, every class has passed under 
his hands; and it is safe to say that he has 
left his mark on every graduate, man by 
If the Uni- 
versity is properly sustained from w:th- 


man, of the entire number. 


out, it cannot fail to do its regular work, | 
' . 
be worthily worn. 


under his efficient administration, wi/hin. 

The associated alumni of the college are 
rapidly becoming numerous and influential. 
Their annual gatherings increase in in- 
terest. Their opinions and advice have 
come to have weight, but need not be 
taken without some grains of abatement. 
In many respects, the alumni of a college 
will form a fitter estimate of any institu- 
tion in Christendom than their own Alma 


of | 
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'Mater. They come to college in their 


| everything. 


odor of science and sanctity. 


teens and verdancy, looking up, except 
in cases of early blossoming vanity, to 
Superior classes are objects 
of respect, Professors are venerable, the 
“ Prex” is an overshadowing presence, 
and even the very walls partake of the 
Growth 
destroys these illusions. Grown-up sons 
fancy that the sire is becoming superannu- 
ated. Grown-up daughters come rapidly 
to the conclusion—* that mother is a good 


| woman,” but not overstocked with wit or 


| current intelligence. 


Grown-up graduates 


| career with similar facility from respect 


| superior. 


and deference to the borders of contempt. 
Youth and native veneration taught them 
to regard their instructors as sublimely 
‘Time and study, world-work 
and expansion of intelleet and influence 
have placed them on a democratic level 
with, or in positions of insolent superiority 
to, those whom they once regarded with 
unqualified veneration. ‘They are Fisks 
and Olins themselves—at least in their 
own estimate—and. regard the institution 
they once thought gan Oxford or a Cam- 
bridge, as a clever high-school for the 
> 

“boys” they see smoking and flourishing 
ratans on the college.campus ; and forget 
that to beardless striplings—pardon the 
epithet — mustachioed ‘sophomores, these 
same old officers are as learned, as wise, as 
venerable as those in days of yore. 

The late Commencement was a gratify- 
ing festival, exhibiting the usual amount and 
variety of talent in the graduating elass. 
The interest of the occasion would have 
been enhanced by the selection of a dozen 


| of the best speakers, and the abridgment 


of the exercises at the church to a single 
morning session. Daniel Curry, of the 
class of 1837, reeeived the doctorate— 
a degree which ought to belong to yet a 
few more veterans of those early days. 
There are names in the first classes that 
left the college, by whom the honor has 
been nobly earned, and by whom it would 
Meanwhile, may a!! 
due regard from God and man fall to the 
lot of the numerous and rapidly multiply- 
ing progeny of the beloved * Wesleyan,” 
and the kindred children of kindred insti- 
tutions. 


oo 


Avarice and ambition are more discon- 


/ tented for what they have not, than con- 


tented with what they have. 




















A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE 


A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF MR. 
PERUGINO POTTS. 


EXTRACTED, BY PERMISSION, FROM THE ITALIAN 
JOURNAL OF MR, P. P. 





ENTLEY’S Miscellany(London) gives 

the following ludicrous illustrations of 
Italian hypocrisy and religious imposture. 
The simplicity of the artist’s characters, so 
naively self-exemplified, adds infinitely to 
the humor of his story, and is worthy of 
Le Sage. 

“ December 7th, 18S—.—I have just been 
one week in Rome, and have determined 
to keep a journal. Most men in my situ- 
ation would proceed to execute such a 
resolution as this, by writing about the 
antiquities of the ‘ternal City:’ I shall 
do nothing of the sort; 1 shall write about 
a much more interesting subject—imyself. 

“T may be wrong, but my impression is 
that, as an historical painter, my biography 
will be written some of these days: per- 
sonal particulars of me will then be wanted. 
I have great faith in the affectionate re- 
membrance of any surviving friends I may 
leave behfhd me; but, upon the whole, | 
would rather provide these particulars my- 
self. My future biographer shall have P. 
P., sketched by P. P. I paint my own 
pictures; why should I not paint my own 
character? The commencement of a new 
journal offers the opportunity of doing this 
—let me take it! 

“T was destined to be an artist from my 
cradle ; my father was a great connoisseur, 
and a great collector of pictures; he chris- 
tened me * Perugino,’ after the name of his 
fuvorite master, left me five hundred a-year, 
ond told me with his last breath to be Potts, 
it. A., or perish in the attempt. I deter- 
mined to obey him; but, though I have 
hitherto signally failed in becoming an R. 
A., Lhave not the slightest intention even 
of so much as beginning to perish, in com- 
pliance with the alternative suggested to 
me by my late lamented parent. Let the 
Royal Academy perish first! I mean to 
exist for the express purpose of testifying 
against that miserably managed _institu- 
tion as long as I possibly can. 

“This may be thought strong language ; 
I will justify it by faets. For seven years 
1 have vainly sought a place at the annual 
exhibition—for six years has modest genius 
knocked for admission at the door of the 


Royal Academy, and invariably the answer | 


Vou. I, N@ 3.—R 
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of the Royal Academicians has been, ‘ not 
at home!’ The first year I painted ‘the 
Smothering of the Princes in the Tower, 
—muscular murderers, flabby children, 
florid coloring ; quite in the Rubens’ style 
—turned out! The second year I tried 
the devotional and severe, ‘the Wise and 
Foolish Virgins ;’ ten angular women, with 
a landscape background, painted from the 
anti-perspective point of view—turned out! 
The third year I changed to the sentimen- 
tal and pathetic ; it was Sterne’s ‘ Maria,’ 
this time, with her goat ;—Maria was cry- 
ing, the goat was erying, Sterne himself 
(in the baekground) was erying, with his 
face buried in a white cambrie pocket- 
handkerchief, wet through with tears— 
turned out! The fourth year I gave up 
figures, and threw my whole soul into land- 
sgape—classical landscape. I sent in a 
picture of three ruined columns, five pine 
trees, a lake, a temple, distant mountains, 
and a gorgeous sunset, the whole enlivened 
by a dance of nymphs in Roman togas, in 
front of the ruined columns, to be sold for 
the ludicrously small price of fifty guineas 
—turned out! The fifth year I resolved 
to turn mereenary in self-defense ; and, 
abandoning high art, to take to portraiture. 
I produced a ‘ portrait of a lady,’ (she was 
a professional model, who sat at a shilling 
an hour—but no matter;) I depicted her 
captivatingly clothed in white satin, and 
grinning serenely; in the background ap- 
peared a red curtain, gorgeously bound 
books on a round table, and thunder-storm 
clouds—turned out! The sixth year, I 
humbly resigned myself to circumstances, 
and sank at once to ‘still life,’ represented 
on the smallest possible scale. A modest 
canvas, six inches long by four inches 
broad, containing striking likenesses of a 
pot of water, a pipe and a plate of bread 
and cheese, and touchingly entitled, ‘The 
Laborer’s best Friends,’ was my last mod- 
est offering; and this—even this—the poor 
artist’s one little ewe lamb of a picture, was 
—turned out! The seventh year was the 
year when I started in disgust to seek 
nobler fields for pictorial ambition in the 
regions of Italian Art! The seventh year 
has brought me to Rome—here I am !—I, 
Perugino Potts! vowed to grapple with 
Raphael and Michael Angelo on their own 
ground! Grand idea! 

“ Personally (when I have my high- 
heeled boots on) I stand five feet three 
inches high. Let me at once acknowl- 
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edge—for I have no concealments from 
posterity—that I am outwardly what is 
termed a littleman. I have nothing great 
about me, but my intellect; I am of the 
light-complexioned order of handsome 
men, and have hitherto discovered noth- 
ing that I can conscientiously blame in my 
temper and general disposition. The fire 
of artistic ambition that burns within me, 
shoots upward with a lambent glow—in a 
word, | am a good-humored man of genius. 
This is much to say, but I could add yet 
more ; were I not unhappily writing with 
an Italian pen on Italian paper. 

“ 8¢h.—Intended to proceed with my 
interesting autobiographical particulars, 
but was suddenly stopped at the very out- 
set by an idea for a new picture. Subject: 
—The primitive Father Polycarp, writing 
his epistles; to be treated in the sublime 
style of Michael Angelo’s prophets, on the 
ceiling of the Sistine chapel. Polyearp to 
be several sizes larger than life, and well 
developed about the beard and muscles. 

* 9(h.—Made inquiries for a good model, 
and found the very man I wanted. When 
I entered his humble abode, he was prepar- 
ing his breakfast; the meal was charac- 
terized by a primitive simplicity and a 
strong smell. He first pulled out his 
stiletto-knife, and cut off a large crust of 
bread: the outside of this crust he rubbed 
with garlie ull it shone like a watnut- 
wood table in an English farm-house ; the 
inside he saturated with oil and vinegar. 
By the time he had done that, the whole 
crust looked like a cold poultice in a pol- 
ished calf-leather saucer. He ate this re- 
markable compound with voracious enjoy- 
ment, while I looked at him. I found him 
rather a difficult man to estimate in a 
physiognomical point of view; nothing was 
to be seen of his face but two goggle eyes 
and a hook nose, peering out of a forest of 
hair—such hair! just the iron-gray sort of 
thing I wanted. Such a beard! the most 
devotional I ever saw. I engaged him on 
the spot, and jocosely christened him Poly- 
carp the Second, in allusion to the charac- 
ter he was to represent on my canvas. 

“ 10¢h.—Polyearp the Second came to 
sit; he was polite and talkative. I asked 
about his history. His answer tended to 
show that he had been ill-used and misun- 
derstood by everybody from his very cra- 
dle. lis father, his mother, his relations, 
the priests, the police, the high populace 
and the low populace, throughout every 





' nal. 
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degree—they had all maltreated, perse- 
cuted, falsely accused, and unrelentingly 
pursued Polyearp the Second. He attrib- 
uted this miserable state of things partly 
to the invincible piety and honesty of his 
character, which, of course, exposed him 
to the malice of the world; and partly to 
his strong and disinterested attachment to 
the English nation, which lowered him in 
the eyes of his prejudiced countrymen. 
He wept as he said this—his beard became 
a disconsolate beard with the tears that 
trickled down it. Excellent-hearted Poly- 
carp! I sympathize with him already in 
spite of the garlic. 

* 11¢h.—Another sitting from my wor- 
thy model. The colossal figure is, by this 
time, (so rapid a workman am I!) entirely 
sketched in. My physical exertions are 
tremendous. My canvas is fourteen feet 
high; and Polycarp reaches from top to 
bottom. I can only pursue my labor by 
incessantly getting up and down a pair of 





steps; by condemning myself heroically 
to a sort of pictorial treadmill. Already, 
however, I have tasted the compensating 
sweets of triumph. My model is in rap- 
tures with my design; he was so pro- 
foundly affected that he cried over it, just 
as he cried over his own history. Whai 
taste these Italians naturally possess! 
What impressibility ! What untaught sym- 
pathies with genius! How delightfully dif- 
ferent their disposition from the matter- 
of-fact English character! How stolid is 
a British Royal Academician, compared to 
Polycarp the Second! 


“ 12th.—Model again. Crying again. 
Previous history again. Raptures again. 


I wish he would not smell quite so strong 
of garlic. Sent him on an errand to buy 
me lamp-black and flake-white : I mean to 
lay it on rather thick when I come to Poly- 
earp’s beard. Gave him the money to pay 
for the paint—about fourpence English. 
The honest creature showed himself wor- 
thy of my confidence, by bringing me back 
one halfpenny of change with the colors. 
Poor Polyearp! Poor persecuted, lost 
sheep! the malicious world has singed the 
wool off your innocent back : be it mine to 
see it grow again under the British artist’s 
fostering eare ! 

“ 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th.—Too much oc- 
cupied to make regular entries in my jour- 
I must have been up and down sey- 
eral miles of steps, during my four days’ 
labor on my fourteen feet of canvas. ‘The 
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quantity of paint I am obliged to use is so 
enormous that it quite overpowers all Poly- 
earp’s garlic. I feel fatigued, especially 
in the calves of my legs; but with such a 
design as I am producing to cheer me on, 
and with such a model as I have got, to 
appreciate my genius and run my errands, 
fatigue itself becomes an enjoyment. Phys- 
ically as well as intellectually, I feel the 
Samson of High Art! 

“ 17th.—Horror! humiliation! disen- 
chantment! despair!—Polyearp the See- 
ond is off with my watch, chain, and purse 
containing Roman money to the amount of 
five pounds English. I feel the most for- 
lorn, deluded, miserable creature under the 
canopy of heaven! I have been the dupe 
of a hypocritical, whimpering scoundrel! 
The scent of his garlic still floats aggra- 
vatingly on the atmosphere of my studio, 
outraging my nose and my feelings to- 
gether. But I can write no more on this 
disastrous day: I must either go mad, or 
go to dinner immediately. Let me em- 
brace the latter alternative, while it is still 
within my power. Away! away to forget 
myself in the national Roman dish of kid's 
flesh and pistachio nuts! 

* 18¢h.—The national Roman dish has 
disagreed with me: I sit bilious before my 
fourteen canvas feet of thickly-painted but 
still unfinished Polyearp. This is an op- 
portunity for relating the history of my 
discomfiture. It happened thus :—-Power- 
fully as my legs are made, they gave way 
under me on the morning of the 17th, after 
[ had been three hours engaged in inces- 
santly getting up the steps to put hairs on 
Polyearp’s beard, and incessantly getting 
down again to go to the other end of the 
room and look at the effect of them. I 
told my perfidious model that he might 
take a rest, and set him the example by 
taking a rest myself. Overpowered by 
weariness, and the pressure of ideas, I fell 
asleep—unaccountably and barbarously fell 
asleep in my chair—before my own picture. 
The toil-worn British artist innocently re- 
posed; and the whimpering Italian took 
advantage of his slumbers! The bearded 
creature must have coolly taken my chain 
off my neck, my watch out of my waist- 
coat, my purse out of my pocket, while I 
was asleep. When I awoke it was dusk: 
[ yawned loudly—no notice taken of it: I 
called out more loudly—no answer: I 
struck a light—no chain, no watch, no 
purse, no Polycarp. After a moment of 





bewilderment and horror, I rushed to the 
traitor’s dwelling. The people of the house 
knew nothing about him, except that he 
was not at home. I proclaimed my wrongs 
furiously to the rest of the lodgers. An- 
other bearded man among them threatened 
me with assassination if I did not imme- 
diately hold my tongue :—I held it. The 
bearded man’s mother recommended me to 
go home, (ominously swinging a saucepan 
full of dirty water toward me, while she 
spoke :)—I took her advice. When I am 
in a den of thieves, I do not find the cour- 
ageous part of my character so fully de- 
veloped as I could wish. 

“ 19¢h.—Sought redress and restitution 
from the police. They appeared to con- 
sider my application first as a joke, and 
then as an insult. Could they not catch 
Polyearp the Second? (I asked.) Yes; 
they might possibly catch him in process 
of time. Then, why not set about his cap- 
ture at once ?—in the sacred name of jus- 
tice, why not? Because it was of no use: 
he must have sold the watch and chain, 
and spent the money by this time. Be- 
sides, suppose him caught, it would be in- 
convenient to punish him, for the prisons 
were all full—there was no room for him 
anywhere. I was an Englishman, there- 
fore rich, and therefore able to put up with 
my less. Surely I had better go away, 
and not make a fuss about the business in 
bad Italian. Shade of Brutus! can this 
be Roman justice ? 

“ 20th.—A visit from a brother artist— 
a German who chirps his national songs 
all day, paints in the severe style, and 
lives on an income of forty pounds a year. 
This esteemed fellow-laborer gave me 
some advice, on hearing of my disaster. 
He assured me that I should get no assist- 
ance from the police without bribing them 
handsomely to do their work. Supposing 
they really took decisive steps, after that, 
it was more than probable that Polycarp, 
or some of his friends, would put me out 
of their way in the night, by the stiletto. 
I had better not move in the matter, if I 
valued either my pocket or my life. ‘ This,’ 
said the German student, lighting his pipe, 
‘this, O Anglo-Saxon brother, is not thy 
fatherland. At Rome, the mind-and-body- 
comforting virtues they practice not—they 
grant no justice, and they quaff no beer.’ 

“21st.—After mature consideration, ar- 
rived at the conclusion that I had better 
leave Rome. To go on with my picture, 
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after what has happened, is impossible. | 
The train of thought in which it origin- | 
ated, is broken up forever. Moreover, | 
envious fellow-students are already begin- 
ning to make a joke of my disaster; and, | 
for aught I know to the contrary, Poly- 
carp the Second may be lying in wait for 
my life, every night, at the corner of the 
street. Pursued by ridicule, and threat- 
ened by assassination, no course is left me 
but dienified Rome, farewell! 
one master-spirit that 


retreat. 
Romans ! more 
dwelt among ye has now been outraged 
CortoLanus—Ports. 


and proscribed ! 

“ 22d¢.—Early in the morning, took my 
canvas off the stretcher, rolled it up, and 
deposited it in the studio of my friend, the 
German artist. He promises to complete 
my design, as soon as he can afford paint 
enough to cover so colossal a canvas. I 
wrung his hand in silence, and left him 
my lampblack, as a stock-in-trade of colors 
to begin with. Half an hour afterward I 
vas on the road to Florence. 

“ 96¢h.—Took lodgings of a noble land- 
lady—a marchioness. Dreamt all night of 
Polyearp the Second. (Is this a warning 
that | am to see that misereant again 2) | 

* January 1st.—I mark this day’s entry 
with red ink. The new year has begun 
fur me with one of the most astounding | 
adventures that ever happened to anybody | 
—Baron Munchausen included. Let me | 
note it down in these pages. I had just 
becun this morning to make a sketch for 
a sibyl pieture, when the marchioness | 
called at my studio. 

“* Industrious little man,’ said she, with | 
an air of jocular authority, ‘put on your 
hat, and come out with me.’ 

“Of course, I obeyed directly. We | 
were to the nunnery church of 
Santa So-and-so, (! cia afraid of being 
prosecuted for libel if I write the real 
name,) to see the live object of the last 


going 


new miracle, which had set all Florence 
in an uproar of astonishment and admira- 
tion. This object was a poor man who 
had been miraculously restored from blind- 
ness, by praving to a certain statue of the 
Madonna. 


tions for two days, when he was ‘cured 


He had only pursued his devo- | 


in an instant.’ Besides gaining his sight, 
he gained a great deal of money, sub- 


He 


was exhibited every day in the church; 


scribed for him by the devout rich. 


and it was the great sight of Florence to 
o and see him. 


ay 
Lo] 


' festival garb. 


' ging me after her in triumph. 


immediately. 


“Well, we got to the church. Such a 
scene inside! Crowds of people; soldiers 
in full uniform to keep order; the organ 
thundering sublimely ; the choir singing ho- 
sannas ; clouds of incense floating through 


| the church; devotees, some kneeling, some 
_ prostrate on their faces, wherever thes 
' could find room—all the magnificence of 
| the magnificent Roman Catholic worship. 


was displayed before us in its grandest 

My companion was right : 

this was a sieht worth seeing indeed. 
“'The marchioness being a person of 


| some weight, both in respect of physical 


formation and social standing, made her 
way victoriously through the crowd, drag- 
At the 
inner extremity of the church we saw the 
wonder-working statue of the Madonna. 
raised on high, and profusely decorated 


| with the jewels presented to it by the 


faithful. ‘To get a view of the man on 


‘whom the miracle had been wrought was. 


however, by no means easy. He was 
closely surrounded by a circle of gazer: 
five deep. Ere long, however, the in- 
domitable marchioness eontrived to fore 
her way and mine through every obstac!: 
We reached the front row; I looked eager- 
ly under a tall man’s elbow, and saw— 

“ Portentous of scoundrelism 
and hypocrisy! It was—yes! 
no mistaking him—it was PoLycarp THE 
Seconp!!! 

“JT never really knew what it was to 
doubt my own eyes before ; and yet thers 
There, kneeling be- 


powers 
there was 


was no doubt here. 


! neath the statue of the Madonna, in an 


elegant pose of adoration, was my wide- 


|} awake model, changed to the hero of the 


most fashionable miracle of the day. The 
tears were trickling over his beard, ex- 
actly as they trickled in my studio; I just 


, detected the smell of garlic faintly pre- 
| dominant over the smell of incense, as | 


used to detect it at Rome. My sham 
model had turned sham blindman to all Flor- 
ence, sham miracle-subject to a convent of 
He had reached the sub- 
lime acme of raseality at a single stride. 


illustrious nuns. 


“The shock of my first recognition of 
him deprived me of my presence of mind 
I forgot where I was, forgot all the people 
present, and unconsciously uttered aloud! 
our national English ejaculation of aston- 
ishment, * Hullo! 
neighborhood all turned round upon me 
A priest among the num- 


The spectators in my 
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ber beckoned to a soldier standing near, | 


and said, ‘Remove the British heretic.’ 
This was rather too violent a proceeding 
to be patiently borne. I was determined 
to serve the cause of truth, and avenge 
myself on Polyearp the Second at the 
same time. 

“* Sir,’ said I to the priest, ‘before Iam 
taken away, I should like to speak in pri- 
vate to the lady abbess of this convent.’ 

*+ Remove the heretic!’ reiterated the 
furious bigot. 

“+*Remove the heretic!’ echoed the in- 
dignant congregation. 

“*Tf you dv remove me,’ ] continued 
resolutely, ‘without first granting what 
! ask, | will publiely proclaim, before you 
can get me out at the door of the church, 
a certain fact whieh yeu would give the 
best jewel on that statue up there to keep 
‘oneealed. Will you let ine see the abbess, 
rp will you not?” 

“My naturally limpid and benevolent 
eye must have fiashed lightnings of wrath 
us I spoke, my usually calm and mellow 
voice must have sounded like a clarion of 
defiance ; for the priest suddenly changed 
his tactics. He signed to the soldier to 
let me go. 

“¢The Englishman is mad, and must 
be managed by persuasion, not force,’ said 
the wily churchman to the congregation. 

“* Tle is not mad—he is only a genius,’ 


exclaimed my gigantic and generous mar- 


chioness, taking my part. 
“¢Teave him to me, and hold your 








peace, all of you,’ said the priest, taking | 


my arm, and leading me out of the crowd, 
“ile showed ine into a little room be- 
hind the body of the church, shut the door 


carefully, and turning fiercely on me, said: } 


= " e . rial . ' 
“+ Now, you fanatic of an Mnglishman, 


what do you want? 


“¢ Bivot of an Italian!’ Lanswered, in a: 


rage, ‘1 want to preve your miracle-man 


there to be a thief and impostor. 1 know | 


him. Ife was no more blind, when he 
eame to Florence, than I am.’ 

“The priest turned ghastly with rage, 
and opened his mouth to speak again, 
when, by a second door at the other end 
of the room, in came the abbess herself. 

“ She tried at first the same plan as the 
priest. I never saw a fiercer, leaner, 
sharper old woman in my life. But bully- 
ing me would not do. I knew I was right, 


and stuck maniully to my point. Aiter 


stating the whole of the great Polyearn 


robbery case, I wound up brilliantly by 
announcing my intention of sending to 
Rome for witnesses who could prove the 
identity of my thief of a model, and ¢heir 
sham of a miracle-man, beyond the posst- 
bility of refutation. ‘This threat con- 
quered; the abbess got frightened in real 
earnest, and came to terms; or, in other 
words, began to humbug me on the spot. 

“Tn the course of my life 1 have known 
a great many wily eld women. ‘The tart- 
seller at school was a wily old woman; a 
maternal aunt of mine, who wheedled my 
father out of a special legacy, was a wily 
old woman; the laundress 1 employed in 
London was a wily old woman; the mar- 
chioness I now lodge with is a wily old 
woman; but the abbess was wilier than 
all four put together. She flattered and 
cringed, lamented and shed tears, prayed 
for we and do me, all ina breath. Even 
the magnificent depths of humbug dis- 
played by Polyearp the Second, looked 
shallow and transparent by contrast with 
the unfathomable profundities of artifice 
exhibited by the lady abbess. 

* Of course, the petitions that the abbess 
now poured on me in torrents were all 
directed toward the one object of getting 
ine to hold my tongue forever on the sub- 
ject of Signor Polyecarp’s assumed blind- 
ness. Of eourse, her defense of the 
miracle-exhibition going on in her chureh 
was, that she and the whole nunnery (offi- 
ciating priests included) had been imposed 
on by the vagabond stranger who had come 
to them from Rome. Whether this was 
true or not, I really cannot say. I had a 
faint consciousness all the time the abbess 
was speaking that she was making a fool 
of me; and yet, for the life of me, I could 
not help believing some of the things she 
said; | could not refrain from helplessly 
granting her all that she asked. In return 
for this docility on my part, she gratefully 
promised that Polyearp should be igno- 
miniously turned out of the ehurch, with- 
out reeeiving a single farthing of the sums 
collected for him, which happened to be 
still remaining in the convent cash-box. 
Thus avenged on my piekpocket-model, I 
felt satisfied. This done, the pious old 
lady gave me her blessing: the priest ‘ fol- 
lowed on the same side ;’ and | left them 
writing down my name, to be prayed for 
among the convent list of personages of 
high rank, who were all to be benelited by 
the abbess’s interest with iTeaven! 


compen a eo a 
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HUMOROUS LITERATURE—ITS 
HISTORY. 
HE English Review contains a very 
brilliant paper on Dickens and Thack- 
eray, from which we extract the following 
passa ges “= 
Avoid “ foolish talking and jesting,” 
says the apostle, “which are not con- 
venient ;”’ and the inspired preacher hath 
taught us, “ sorrow is better than laugh- 
ter.” Nevertheless, there is “a time to 
weep, and atime to laugh.” “To the pure 
all things are pure.” ‘The jesting of the 
heathen world was profane and unclean ; 
to Christian ears * it was altogether abom- 
inable.”” Even like sinful were its “ ban- 
quetings’ > though our 
blessed Lord secrupled not to prefigure the 


’ 


> and “ revelings,’ 
rejoicings in heaven over “ one sinner that 
repenteth” by earthly feasting, dancing, and 
merriment. ‘Though the world be nothing 
out of him, yet in him it may be much 
to us; and the Christian rule is to culti- 
vate, innocently and frecly, “ whatsoever 
things are true, honest, just, pure, and 
lovely.” Now laughter, in itself, is inno- 
cent; in childhood, it is often “ lovely.” 
Inconsistency and imperfection, the conse- 
quences of sin, are undoubtedly the sources 
of the ludicrous. In heaven there ean be 
nothing incongruous, nothing out of place, 
nothing, therefore, it should seem, provoca- 
tive of laughter: for it is the imperfect 


realization of the mind’s ideal which alone | 


appears absurd; as where great preten- 
sions are combined with small perform- 
ances, or good intentions with silly and 
inadequate deeds. The laughter of child- 
hood might be supposed derivable from 
another source; it seems to well forth 
from an inexhaustible fountain of enjoy- 
ment; the pure overflowings of delight, 
which take this channel of expression ; 
and yet childhood, even, is liable to those 
perceptions of the ludicrous which arise 
from manifest But, if an 
habitually grave, or indeed any elder per- 


incongruities, 


son, contort the features and make wry 
“faces,” in playing with a child, that child 
will almost invariably fall into eestasies of 
laughter; or, if the nurse, or “ papa,” or 
“mamma,” pretends to be afraid and runs 
away from a little one, bursts of glad mer- 
riment will surely be elicited. Nay, it is 
oddity, and incongruity with the quietude 


of other things, which makes the very 


infant clap its hands and crow when the 


| 











silver bells are made to sound before 
it. 


Many other familiar instances of the 
influence exercised by incongruity over 
childhood might be enumerated; but we 
think we have said enough to prove our 
point. Certain it is, however, that if the 
mirth of very early years is sometimes 
the mere ebullition of animal spirits un- 
connected with any perception of the ludi- 
crous, the laughter of maturity is almost 
invariably, if not invariably, prompted by 
imperfection of some kind, which is the 
concomitant of evil, and might therefore 
seem, in one sense, more worthy of tears 
than merriment. Puns, “jeux de mot,” 
and that entire class of sayings which 
pertain to the category of wit, are rarely 
provocative of hearty laughter. It is hu- 
mor which stirs the inner man to mirth. 
We may smile at Ben Johnson, but Shak- 
speare makes us “ roar.” Sometimes, how- 
ever, humor may blend with wit, even in 
a pun, through the incongruous collocation 
of things really most dissimilar and inimi- 
eal to one another therein conveyed ; such 
as the coupling of quakerlike gravity with, 
say, a lady’s hat and feathers. But the 
truth is, that, in such cases, we generally 
find the humor ourselves which is provo- 
cative of laughter: we fancy, for instance, 
almost unconsciously, what the grave 
Quaker’s feelings might be at finding him- 
self subjected to such comparison, and the 
thought of his sadness makes us laugh. 
However, incongruity will be found in all 
such eases to lie at the root of the matter, 
if we do laugh; and incongruity is but a 
form and expression of imperfection. 

But is it right to laugh? Should we 
We reply—not as we are 
constituted in 
If the sight and presence of the imperfect 
could only move us to tears, or at least to 
grief, we should be so possessed with an 
unfathomable and boundless sorrow, that 
it would be practically impossible for us 
Were 
we enabled to realize, and that continually, 
the amount of sin and suffering which 
exists upon this earth, nay, were 
compelled so to do, by the organization of 


not rather ery? 


for existence this world. 


to “rejoice in the Lord always.” 


we 


our being, we could never know a moment's 
peace ; we must be always plunged in the 
abyss of wo. Under such cireumstances, 
the business of life would come utterly to 
and sciences would be anni- 


itself would 


an end, arts 
hilated, and the human race 
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soon vanish from the face of this habitable 
globe. And this fact, implying the in- 
dispensable need of relaxation, and happi- 


ness, in some degree, for the bare duration | 


of humanity, supplies a sufficient answer 


to cavilers like poor Leigh Hunt, who tells | 


us that all Christians, professing to believe 


in future torments, are either hypocrites | 


or brutes ; as their hearts and minds should 


be exclusively possessed with pity for their 


fellow-creatures, and their whole lives 


devoted to intercessory prayers for the | 
doomed. It is true, that the loving and | 


faithful Christian needs not to urge the 
insufficiency of human nature as his plea 
for pursuing rational happiness; for he 
knows that his God is just and merciful 
as he is great, and feels that whatever he 
has willed must, in some sense, be for the 
best, and that doubt or distrust on his part 
would be impious and practically atheistic ; 
but it is no less true, that from the re- 
quirements of his nature, even under the 
direct influence of Heaven, all his feelings 
and perceptions are finite and liable to 
change. Light and shade are requisite for 
a world like this; even heaven knows 
gradations of glory; and the All-Infinite 
alone, promoting and realizing all, enjoys 
absolute and boundless perfection. 

But we may be waxing too grave “ for 
the nonce.” Letus be suffered to assume, 
then, that “ there is a time to laugh,” even 
for the righteous man; that the incongru- 
ous and imperfect may excite his mirth; 
that even that higher order of ridicule, 
which is animated by a sense of right 
and a love of goodness, may be permitted 
to him, while a tenant of this mortal 
sphere. And therefore do we rejoice, as 
Christians and as Mnglishmen, in the cre- 
ations of our living humorists, and con- 
ceive it our special duty, as Churchmen, 
to proclaim, that true humor may be hal- 
lowed by the love of God. 

It may seem the stranger to question 
the compatibility of Christianity with hu- 
mor, when we reflect, that we have com- 
paratively few records of its existence 
under the domination of Paganism. Though 
it has long been the fashion to talk loosely 
of Aristophanie humor, we think that 
Aristophanie wit and fun would be the 
more fitting meed for praise. Without 
entering on another series of definitions, 
just at present, lest we should tire our 
readers out, or possess them with the idea 
that we only allowed ourselves to laugh 


| by rule, and limited all perceptions of the 
| ludicrous by arithmetical or geometrical 
| proportions, let us content ourselves with 
the suggestion, that the highest humor in 
| our eyes must not be far remote from 
pathos; must at least be drawn from an 
| intimate sympathy with the nobler cravings 
2s well as the failings of humanity. Now 
basely negative humor, critical and cor- 
rosive—a species of vinegar distilled from 
wine on the lees, or the produce of sound 
sense, narrowed, distorted, and more or 
less falsified by ill-nature—cannot chal- 
lenge much of our admiration, and certainly 
never commands our laughter ; though it 
may not be without a use of its own, if 
nothing better can be obtained ; and such, 
mainly, is the Aristophanic produce. Direct 
satire, and more especially political satire, 
deals much with wit, and may deal with 
fun also, but makes little use of humor. 
It very rarely bids us laugh. He who 
loves God and man, supposing him to be 
possessed of equally sound sense and fer- 
tile imagination with the misanthropic 
thinker, must needs be a far higher hu- 
morist. Man must sympathize with man, 
to be able to expose his weaknesses with 
success. Hate and scorn are repellants ; 
they interpose a barrier ; they bring dark- 
ness in their train. Love is the great 
teacher, to lay bare the mysteries of hu- 
manity ; the guide, to traverse its depth 
and height, and measure its circumference ; 
the plummet, to sound its abyss ; and the 
living sunshine, to explore its every crevice 
and bring its darkness into day. Of this 
love, Aristophanes had not much, and 
Terence and Plautus had little more. Nor 
was this strange. There was compara- 
tively little to endear the human race to 
the Pagan moralist: he saw its vices and 
its follies; but he knew not that for the 
last and lowest of its slaves a divine 
Saviour should expire. 

With the growth of Christianity the 
principle of love extended its benignant 
influence ; soon, indeed, corruption mani- 
fested itself, and Gnosticism poisoned some 
of the life-springs of devotion. The great 
principle that “ to the pure all things are 
pure,” quoted at the commencement of 
these remarks, was trampled under foot of 
man; the beautiful was condemned as 
unholy. Men could not forbid the stars 
to shine, nor the flowers to bud in spring, 
nor the glorious rainbow to span the sky ; 
but they could and did forbid any mental 
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response to all these glories. A myriad | 
dewdrops might glitter like diamonds every 


morn in the rays of the rising sun, but not 
one pear! of wit or humor was allowed to 
drop from Christian lips, lest the grace of 


the baptized man should be desecrated by 
Hlow this fearful | 
error waxed and developed itself into the 


common earthly joys. 


corruption of social lite in Christian lands, | 
and the severance of a redeemed world | 
from its Redeemer, need not be narrated 
here. But Gnosticism and Gnostic asceti- | 
cism was not the soil for humor, save one 
of a cold, and harsh, and bitter nature, of 
which * Jerome” and others have left us 


more than sufficient samples. 


Even in the middle ages, humor, as far 


as it hud any existence, was negative and 


hard-hearted. It showed itself, no doubt, 


here and there, in the famous “ Reynard,” 
that 


superstition ; 


protest against hypocrisy and 
but humor in the highest 


stern 


sense was almost an incompatibility with | 
l'ree- 


and who 


the then existing state of society. 
dom is its essential element ; 


possessed this when brute force reigned | 


supreme, save where the influence of a | 


Sak ‘ ' 
corrupt, but Christian Church, interposed | 


to shield the helpless from overweening 


) 


tyranny ‘The monks ean alone be said 


to have enjoye d freedom, literary and so- 


cial, such as might be consistent with the 
creation of humoristie works ; and what 
a freedom was this! that of a bird in its 
cage ; or, in the case of nobler and higher | 
spirits, of a faleon in its coop, of a lion | 
If other men were 
to the 
they, the monks, 


taken in the snares! 


chained by hourly need struggle | 
for life, for existence ; 
were like men, freed indeed from such fet- | 
ters, but shrouded ‘neath dreary cowls and 
robes of iron sackeloth, that checked their 
breath, and bound them to abide as statues | 
lipon one Monkish humor ! 

What should it be, but bitter, harsh, and 


stern? 


spot forever. 


Or else, where good-natured, small 
and weak, confined in sympathies, narrow 
in range, devoid of purpose? A pleasant 


chuckling’ over a little pious fraud for holy 


i] 


ends; a satisfactory conviction of the uni- 


versal depravity of the human race, justi- 
fying an occasional Japse, to be atoned for 
by some subsequent penance ; a quiet Latin 


joke at the expense of a rival community : 





ents 


these, and such as these, are inere 


harmless- 


caldron of humoristic 
We will 


the proce ss of the more Venomeus decoe- 


for the 


sh 
deseribe 


ness In monkery. not 
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tion. 
middle ages possessing, or professing 
humor, did proceed from monks ; and they 
are few indeed. ‘The jesters were, no 
doubt, shrewd fellows; and happy should 


However, the only works of the 
any 


we be to make the acquaintance of some 
of them, in this present age and life, espe- 
cially if dowered with the moral excel- 
lences which distinguish “ Shakspeare’s ” 


fuols, of Whom perchance anon, But * the 


jesters ” dealt not much in vellum or parch- 


ment, and have left us few seraps of their 
handiwork. With the or 
rather with that outpouring of intellectual 


Reformation, 


energy which pr ceeded and hastened it, 
humor first assumed its adequate position 
in literature. Rabelais led the way. , We 
cannot say that this author is a great fa- 
vorite of ours: he has geniality, too, and 
occasional largeness of heart; but exag- 
That order of 
wit, which the Americans have appropriated 


geration of delivery marsall. 


to themsélves, and which consists in a 
monstrous and ¢ 


fact, is perhaps the easiest attainable, and 


rotesque amplification of 


has certainly litde to recommend it to 
esteem. Still, there is a gigantic * don- 
hommie” about Gargantua and the other 
heroes of this strange work, which is 
nearly akin to true humor, and must always 
command our tribute of esteem. Ofcourse, 
we can only think with disgust of the 
which Rabelais 


heaped around his own pedestal, and in 


unnecessary ordure has 
Which he has sunk well-nigh up to the 
Berni, Pulci, and Italians, 
had indicated the possession of high hu- 


chin. other 
moristie qualities in their mock heroies ; 
and Ariosto himself, though more distin- 
guished for romantic faney, was not devoid 
of a humorous vein. <A pleasing “ don- 
hommie”™ mizht also be discovered in some 
of Boceacei Nevertheless, the 
first great masterpiece of humor destined 


os stories. 





to electrify the world, was the * Don Quix- 
ote” of Spain. It was mainly negative 
but that which exposes imper- 
it, must in 
; and “ Don Quixote” 


he 


inde ed: 


fection and would correct 
ortbe negative 
teaches us to 


of the 


( nde Avors, 


some & 


love human nature int 


person unfortunate knight-errant, 


whose however misdirected, 


were not the less genuine and true-hearted. 
Dut it is not our present purpose to 
1 s nk ir present purpo: 


of humor from clime to 


Suilice it to 


trace the progress 





pro- 
fess that our own national literature may 


clah 


Crime, and ace toa 


uinenee in this, as in 
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so many other spheres. It is probable, 
that the stores of Europe united would not 
be found sufficient to counterbalance her 
humoristic treasury. Spain may quote 
Cervantes; France, Le Sage, Moliere, 
Beaumarchais, perhaps Montaigne ; Ger- 
many, Lessing, Wieland, and Jean Paul; 
Italy, her mock-heroics. As for Sweden, 
Denmark, and Russia, we profess our ig- 
norance. Strange to say, we, though 
Quarterly Reviewers, are positively not 
omniscient ; not even though, under Provi- 
dence, we indite our sentences in that 


royal style, which is the prerogative of | 


the monarch and the anonymous critcling. 
Yet let us not belie ourselves; we know 
Andersen the Dane, and Frederica Bremer 
the Swede, and we have further read some 
Russian works of fiction, in German ver- 
sions of them, which certainly appeared 
anything but humorous. We can aflirm 
as much of those Polish and Hungarian 
works, with which it has been our fortune 
to become acquainted, in more familiar 
tongues. In fine, we believe that these, 
and other lands unnamed, would add little 
to the store of the world’s humorous cre- 
ations, were one language common to all 
men, and they indited in the same. And 
now, we can oppose Shakspeare to Cer- 
vantes, Moliere, Wieland; and O! how 
far greater he than that or any other 
earthly triad! Wow did he read the very 
heart of humanity, and how has he made 
it beat palpably before us in his immortal 
works! How has he blended the sweetest 
sympathy with human virtues, with the 
keenest sense of the shortcomings of the 
best! His fools, as was before suggested, 
are rarely mere things for mirth; but 
living, breathing fellow-creatures, whom 
we learn to love, and pity, and regard. 
Let us think of the noble-hearted com- 
panion to the poor discrowned Lear, ever 
ready with a forced laugh and a biting jest, 
to divert the maddening soul of his master 
from the contemplation of his inhuman 
wrongs ; who knew Cordelia, and loved her, 
and had no doubt been fully estimated by 
her: “ Since my young lady’s going into 
France, sir, the fool hath much pined 
away ;”’ or let us remember the shrewd 
and somewhat artificial “ Touchstone,” 
who yet follows his mistress into banish- 
ment, and cheers her spirit with his quirks 
and his oddities : 


spirit, if my legs were not weary ;” 


or 








PS ms | 
“T care not for my 


marvelous good-tempered, long-suffering 
“ Dromios.” But it matters little to what 
class of humorous characters we turn our 
attention in the works of the bard of Avon; 
grotesque barbarism in Caliban, self-satis- 
fied shallow silliness in ‘Trineulo, com- 
mon-place sensuality in Stephano, shrewd 
and yet good-hearted half-wittedness in 
Launce, vague and frothy pomposity in 
Shallow, imbecility in Slender, talkative 
laxity in Mrs. Quickly, all are hit off to 
the life; some by a few rapid strokes ; 
others in finished portraits, and with lines 
drawn close and fine; and without ever 
degenerating into that mere embodiment 
of humors at which Ben Jonson aimed, 
and of which ‘Sir Walter Scott has given 
us an example in Sir Perey Shafton ; 
though he, no doubt, has added various in- 
dividualizing traits, which raise his knight 
above the artificial creatures whom rare 
old “Ben” employs for his machinery. 
After Shakspeare, then, we scarcely feel 
entitled to enumerate Ben Jonson, though 
enjoy his exquisite masques, and own 
the able wit which distinguishes his come- 
dies. But wit is not humor. Bobadil is 
not a living ereature as Pistol is, that 
noisy swaggerer, Pistol ; and yet Bobadil 
is one of Ben Jonson’s nearest approaches 
to a humorous character; his mosé suc- 
cessful is that of Justice Clement, who 
embodies an admirable idea, very imper- 
fectly developed—that of a remarkably 
kind-hearted old man, who cannot hurt a 
mouse, but is always, in theory and in the 
first instance, for the strict letter of the 
law, and its immediate execution on all 
offenders, and endeavors to hide his real 
mildness under the vail of extreme se- 
verity of bearing. Beaumont and Fletcher 
have much wit; mainly wit of an offensive 
and odious nature, uttered at the expense 
of goodness and virtue; but we should 
declare humor to be utterly unknown to 
them, were it not for the one character of 
* Bessus,” in which they have perhaps 
transcended “ Pistol,” showing us a com- 
bination of real meanness and excessive 
smallness of nature, with vanity and pom- 
posity which is infinitely amusing, at least 
in the earlier scenes of the play, where 
he is introduced; the latter are exagger- 
ated and disagreeable. ‘ Beaumont and 
Fletcher” never knew when they had 
given enough of anything; being alike 


we 


| deficient in taste and principle, they went 


the sentimental “ Feste ;’ or even the | 


on, as they fancied, heaping up effects, 
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until they sacrificed the very semblance of 
reality ; not knowing or remembering that 
even sunshine itself, too fierce or too con- 
tinuous, becomes a curse, not a blessing, 
and impoverishes what it would enrich. 
In fact, their want of common sense is a 
remarkable instance of the union of folly 
with wickedness in those who might be 
wise, if they loved and lived for God and 
man. Dryden and Pope, too, though both 
possessing stores of wit, are deficient in 
true humor; and so is even Swift, much 
as his “ Gulliver” delights us. But Sterne, 
on the other hand, Lawrence Sterne, with 
all the drawbacks which may justly be al- 
leged against him, was the true master of 
humors, as “ Corporal Trim” and his mas- 
ter will bear record to the end of time ; and 
Fielding, despite undeniable coarseness, 
which would make us shrink from recom- 
mending his general perusal in these days, 
has, more especially in“ Joseph Andrews,” 
sounded the depths and shoals of humor- 
istic comedy ; and Goldsmith, too, in the 
delightful and inimitabie “ Viear of Wake- 
field,” has given us that exquisite combi- 


nation of quiet cheerfulness and sweetness 





selves into this singular state by artificial 
means, such as whirling round of the body, 
especially of the head, accompanied by 
stunning cries, songs, and music. “The 
condition,” says our author, “ into which 
the Shaman brings himself is much more 
extraordinary than that of the Lapland seer 
or the Samoyede enchanter : it resembles 
more what we might imagine the state of 
an ancient Pythoness, being a kind of con- 
vulsive delirium, during which he utters 
dark and oracular sentences, and remark- 
able clear seeing, or prophetie sight, takes 


” 


place.” An interesting account of these 
Shamans is given by a companion of 
Wrangel, in his expedition to the North 
Pole, contained in a letter written by Mr. 
Matinsehkin to a friend at Petersburgh, 
dated December, 1829. 

This gentleman, after wandering all day 
by the banks of the Siberian river, 'Tabalog, 
sought shelter from the snow (which was 
beginning to fall, though only the month 
of August) in a place, where he found 
assembled a great many persons around a 


| Shaman, who was just on the point of 


| commencing his incantations. 


with strong good sense, which prompts | 


at once to tears and laughter, the most 
We cannot 
say much for Farquhar, Congreve, Wy- 

ley, Mrs. Centlivre, &c.: wit they all 
possess in abundance, and sometimes hu- 
but it is sadly “ marred in the 
» Sheri- 


delightful of all combinations. 
cher 
mor too: 
delivery,” and can “ profit little.’ 
dan, too, has more of wit than humor, and 
We 


have omitted Smollett from our list, for, 


eannot be commended as a moralist. 


as a whole, he pleases us not; and though 


Butler, Prior, and Steele have claims on | 


men’s regard, we stay not to enforce them. 
But for Addison a special word of recog- 
nition must be reserved, whose delightful 
“Sir Roger” has been so long the theme 
of. admiration, and whose peculiar genius 
has inspired one modern, but true-hearted 
American, Washington Irving, to efforts 
which have perehanee surpassed the chef 
@eurres of his master. 

DESCRIPTION OF A SIBERTAN SHAMAN. 
MN writer 


the following 


from whom we transcribe 
description of a Shaman, 
is treating of somnambulous eestasy, and 
quotes, as instaunees of it, the conjurers or 
wizards of Lapland and of Samoyede, and 
the Shamans of Siberia, who bring them- 


By means of one of the company, to 
whom Mr. M. had lately shown a trifling 
kindness, and by the promise of some 
brandy and tobacco, our traveler 
permitted to remain and witness the pro- 


was 


ceedings. 

“In the center of the place a bright fire 
blazed, around which a circle was marked 
out by black sheepskins, on which, in slow 
and measured steps, the Shaman moved 
round, repeating at the same time, half 
aloud, the forms of his incantation. His 
long, black, bristly hair, covered almost 


| completely his red and swollen face, while 





from under the shaggy eyebrows gleamed 
a pair of blood-shot eyes. His dress was 
a long Talar, composed of the skins of 
animals, and hung from top to bottom with 
amulets, rhymes, chains, shells, and pieces 
In his right hand he 
held a charm-drum in the shape of a tam- 


of iron and copper. 


bourin, likewise ornamented with shells. 
In his left hand was an unbent bow. 

“ By degrees the flame of the fire be- 
came extinguished, leaving only the glow- 


ling embers, which threw a dim mystie 


sort of light around. The Shaman threw 
himself down on the ground, and, after 
remaining motionless for about five min- 
utes, broke out into a melancholy wail, 
the sound of which was as if it came from 
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different voices. The fire was again 
kindled, and shot up into a high flame. 
The Shaman then sprang up, placed one 
end of the bow on the ground, rested his 
forehead on the other, and still holding the 
bow in his hand, he began to whirl around 
it, first slowly, and then rapidly. This 
whirling continued until the very sight of 
it made me giddy, when suddenly he stood 
still, and commenced making all manner 
of figures in the air with his hand without 
exhibiting the slightest symptom of giddi- 
ness. He then seized his drum, and, in 
a sort of inspiration, played what seemed 
to me a sort of melody, while he quick- 
ened or slackened his pace, and moved and 
contracted his body with inconceivable 
rapidity. ‘The motion of the head was 
especially striking—it whirled around with 
a velocity resembling a ball on a string. 
“During these operations the Shaman 
took, now and then, a mouthful of brandy 
and a whiff of tobacco, which, at a sign 
given by him, was handed to him by some 
one of the bystanders. This and the other 
operations must at length have stupefied 
him, for he fell suddenly down, and re- 
mained rigid and seemingly lifeless. Two 
of the spectators then approached, with 
large knives in their hands, which they 


began to whet on each other close to his | 


head. ‘This seemed to bring him again to 
himself; he renewed his strange wailings, 
and moved his body slowly and con- 
vulsively. ‘The persons who had the 
knives in their hands, raised him up, and 
placed him in an erect posture. His 
countenance was horrid to look at; the 
eyes were as if starting from their sockets, 
and seemed to projeet out from the head, 
while his face was crimson all over. He 
appeared perfectly unconscious, and, except 
a slight tremor of the body, he remained 
for some minutes without a sign of life. 
“Tle then awoke from his stupor ap- 
parently, and supported himself by his 
right hand on his bow, while, with the 
left, he swung the drum rapidly around 
his head with a whirring noise, and then 
suddenly let it fall, whieh, I was informed, 
was the sign that he was now fully inspired, 
and ready to be questioned. T approached 
him, as he stood motionless before me, 
without token of life either in eye or 
countenance, while neither my questions 


nor his answers (which were given instant- 
ly, without one moment's — reflection) 
changed in the slightest degree the im- 





| (meaning Chief 


mobility of his features. Several of his 
answers were very remarkable; others so 
obscure, that none of the interpreters were 
able to give me them in Russian. When 
the curiosity of all had been satisfied, the 
Shaman again fell into convulsions, ac- 
companied with internal spasms, lying 
thus on the ground for about a quarter of 
an hour.” The demons, it would appear, 
took a much shorter time to effect their 
exit than their entrance, as, for the latter, 
four hours had been necessary. Besides 
their usual mode of departing—by the 
chimney—the traveler saw the door opened 
by the spectators to let them out that way 
if they preferred it. 

“ At length, all was finished ; the Shaman 
arose with marks of astonishment in his 
countenance, like a man awakend out of a 
deep sleep, finding himself in the midst of 
a large assembly. Mr. M. asked him to 
explain some of his dark sayings ; but the 
Shaman only looked at him with a question- 
ing expression of countenance, as if he 
knew nothing of what had happened, and 
shook his head at each interrogatory, being 
utterly oblivious of what had passed, or of 
what he had said.” 

Our author is of opinion that the religious 
ceremonies of the Dervishes of the present 
day had, in their origin, the same end in 
view as the demon-conjurations of the 
Siberian Shaman, namely, that of inducing 
a somnambulous cataleptic state; but that 
now, the former not carrying out their 
whirling and other stupefying operations 
to the same extent as was once done, 
these ceremonies have become mere sense- 
less and unmeaning rites, the Dervishes 
themselves being now ignorant of the pur- 
pose meant to be accomplished by their 
singular religious services. Three, how- 
ever, out of the thirty-two orders into 
which the Dervishes are divided,—the 
Meldeve, the Bedive, and the Rufai,—still 
practice the whirling to a much greater 
extent than any of the others; their 
movements accompanied by a barbarous 
kind of music, and various other cere- 
monies, while they eall out in a voice of 
increasing loudness, * Allah! Hu!” until, 
breathless and exhausted, like the Shaman, 
they fall into a state of utter insensibility. 
After a few more absurd practices, they 
are then blessed by their chief, “ Sheik 
Ulislam,” as he is sometimes called, 
of the True Believers,) 
and speedily recover. 
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66 | ARK!” said the Baron of Lucowiza 


to his lady, “the report of the 
artillery is getting nearer. If at last it 
should come here’— 

“Let us be prepared for the worst,’ 
replied the resolute, high-spirited woman. 
“What has happened to others, may happen 
to us; and what others have endured we 
also may endure ; and if others are brought 
low, we are not too good to eseape similar 
misfortunes. 
to sang? us, if it seems meet to his wis- 
dom; and let us pray to him, not only to 
spare us, but to give us resigned hearts 
that will put unbounded confidence in him, 
and unconditionally repose on his faithfi 
fatherly care.” 

Ti was evening. 
ceased, and the din of war seemed with- 
They ventured 


The cannonading had 


drawn to another quarter. 
to retire to rest, for they had kept anxious 
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as it sure ly will, one the eee will most 
troubled night. They had left the wood 
behind them, and had reached the clear 
open country. IHLlere and there might be 
seen a little band of fugitives; some with 


| a bundle, small or large, on their backs ; 


others with only a scanty supply of clothing 
which they had hastily put on. O how 
earnestly and inquisitively did the afflicted 
cast their eyes around after their 
They hastened breathless from 


parents 
lost child! 


| one group to anothe r, in order to find their 


But God is powerful enough | 


precious treasure with the nurse; and 
eyery moment the quickaess of their pulse 


| and the anguish of their hearts increased, 


watch on several preceding nights. But | 


at midnight the inhabitants of the village 
were startled out of their sleep by the dis- 
charge of artillery; and, before they had 
left their beds, part « of the village was in 
flames, Which were carried by a violent east 
wind from one thatehed roof to another. 
The fire had broke out in the neighborhood 
of the castle, caught the out- 
and, when the Baron woke out 
te!] whether his 


it seon 
buildings ; 
of his sleep, he could not 
rest had been broken by the noise of can- 
non, or by the flames which glared upon 


While putting on 


his chamber windows. 


i choice was left. 


as each inquiry in suecession ended in 
disappointment. They did not give up all 
hope hastily: that a mother’s heart could 
not do; but its feeble props broke down 
one after another, so that at last it entirely 


sunk and was lost. In the nearest villages 


all their inquiries were fruitless ; and they 


could not go back, for war and all its 
horrors were every moment coming nearer : 
they were foreed to go forward, and, in 
doing so, probably went farther from the 
direction their servant had taken; but no 
We must now leave 
them, commending them to that Almighty 
Comforter, who is “rich in merey to all 
that call upon him,” while we return to 
Lucowiza. 


On what a slender thread, to human 


} eyes, often hangs a human lite! That 


| infant in the ark of bulrushes, on the banks 
' of the Nile—to how mafy accidents was 
' he exposed! and yet to what a glorious 


a few clothes, the danger became so great | 


that he could not hope to do more than es- 
cape with his life from the burning castle. 

“Have you got the child?” cried the 
Baroness to the nurse, whom she saw 
running out of the house. 

“Yes, | have it,” she answered; “ only 
make haste.” 

The parents hurried through the garden- 


walks after the maid; but she was soon 


out of sight, and, though they called after 
sound of their voices was lost 


her, the 


midst the report of musketry, the cries of 
listress, and the erash of falling buildings 


reed torward by - the fugitives from the 
e, they hastened to the adjacent wood 
y LEON t i} 


or sali ty, ii id str: iined eve ry nerve to get 
eyo id the re ach of the cannon, and e 
tumult of war. The nurse, they thought, 
could have taken no other way, and would 
‘found againinthe morning. Day came, 


' child, who alone of 


'a mere hair did his life hang! 


destined ! That little 
all his family was 


career was he 


forgotten when the house was on fire, and 
then was suddenly rescued from the flames, 
and became a distinguished and successful 
laborer in the service of Christ—on what 
But along 


; With these fine threads and hairs are inter- 


woven other invisible ones, of heavenly 
texture and divinely strong. Holy angels 
are employed protecting and reseuing 
those little ones on whose service they are 
sent forth; and hence it comes to pass 
that their lives are so often preserved in 
the most wonderful manner, over whom 
the Leeper of Israel and his hosts hold 
watch. You have noticed the incidents I 
have told you, but how they came about 
you cannot even guess ; listen, then, while 
] proce ( ‘i 

A ile from Lucowiza, farther inland, 











lies a village, the name of which I do not | 


know ; but would the name of a Bohemian 
village signify to you? This village also 
had been visited by the calamities of war : 
part of it was burnt; the houses that were 
left standing had been plundered, and the 
fields around lay desolate. Unfortunately 


. - ¥ ‘ ) 
it was just harvest-time, the corn was cut, | 


the sheaves were standing bound in the 
fields; but, ere the reapers had time to 
fetch them home, another reaper came, 


who, with an invisible sickle, cut down the | 
reapers themselves, and many more be- | 
' weeper’s brow soon dispersed; and, though 


sides. I need not tell you his name, but 
you will perhaps be reminded of the words 
of the psalmist, “In the morning they are 
like grass which growethup. In the morn- 
ing it flourisheth and groweth up; in the 
evening it is cut down and withereth.” 
The hostile bands came rushing on; and 
where yesterday dwelt peace, prosperity, 
and hope, was to be seen to-day the grim 
form of desolation, which the few who 
survived beheld with terror and dismay. 
On the following morning, when the black 
cloud of war had rolled over the borders, 
a countryman, whose cottage had escaped 
the flames, went out into his cornfields 
to see whether he could find a sheaf or 
iwo to carry home. A few were still 
standing ; but, looking between them, he 
saw, to his great astonishment, what he 
had neither sought for nor expected—a 
child about two years old fast asleep. It 
seemed as if an angel had laid it there; for 
sucha happy smile played over the features 
of the little sleeper that you might imagine 
it was dreaming Jacob’s dream over again. 


The good countryman could not take his 


eyes off that little smiling face; he was 
unwilling to wake it, but at last itawoke of 
itself. Now, indeed, as you might expect, 
the happy smile was gone, for the child 
no longer saw an angel, but a strange 
unknown old man; over its head was the 
wide-spread blue vault of the sky, and near 
it, instead of the white pillow of its cradle, 
the rough ground, with long stubble and a 
few sheaves. It called for its mother and 
Theresa; and when neither of them ap- 
peared, a little cloud began to gather on 
its brow, and the drops trickled down its 
rosy cheeks. The man took it up in his 
arms, stroking and soothing it as well as 


' 





he knew how; then, leaving the sheaves | 
ia ' 


for which he had come thither, carried the 
child home. On the way, a doubt arose in 
his mind whether his wife would feel as 


\ 
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kindly towards the little one as he did 
himself: but “ No,” he said, “it has long 
been a source of sorrow to her that we 
have had no more children since those 
whose bed death has made in the church- 
yard; she will be glad to have our loss 
made up in this way.” And so it proved. 
The news that some sheaves still remained 
gave her joy; but she was more rejoiced 


_at the living present that God’s hand had 


bestowed ; and, when the good woman 
fetched from their back garden a handful 
of strawberries, the cloud on the little 


it often ealled for father, mother, and 
Theresa, yet by degrees it became attached 
to its foster-parents, who with tender love 
sought to make up the loss of its home to 
the best of their power. How the child 
came among the sheaves,—whether its 
faithful nurse had been shot, and her 
forlorn little charge had wandered by itself 
into the corn fields; or by what other 
means it was brought there,—they could 
not tell. The inhabitants of Lucowiza had 
left the place, and the g@eater part of them 
never returned. 

The seven years’ war had just begun, 
and, of course, for some time, the com- 
munication between one place and another 
was rendered very difficult, and often 
quite impracticable. It is true that, as 
soon as the Baron of Lucowiza had found 
a resting-place in a neighboring country, 
he sent a trusty messenger, with orders to 
search the place and country all round, if 
perchance some trace might be found of 
the lost child; but, when the man reached 
the borders of Saxony, he fell ill of 
typhus fever, and died in the hospital of a 
small town, without having fulfilled his 
errand. The child itself was too young 
to give any information ; it only knew that 
it was called Theodore. Theodore’s 
foster-parents were not originally poor— 
they once possessed beautiful fields and 
meadows ; but their cattle had been taken 
away, their house had been plundered, the 
fruits of their fields destroyed, and their 
barns contained no provisions for the 
winter. It cost them much trouble to 
procure a few cattle again, and even to get 
daily bread; for, though they would 
gladly have sold part of their land in order 
to get some money, they could find no 
purchaser in these troublous times. Yet 
they did not let the little one want for any- 
thing. If they had only a single morsel, 
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they would cheerfully go supperless to 
bed, rather than that their foster-child 
should suffer hunger. The little creature 
throve fast; and the love that was bestow- 
ed upon him was not wasted: he soon 
gave signs of such grateful attachment, 
and was so attentive and obedient, that 
they were often ready to imagine that the 
child was really their own, and never for 
2 moment repented having taken it in. 
Six years long they had nourished and 
protected the stranger child, and tended it 
with heartfelt parental love, when they 
were both taken off by an epidemic, which 
was one of the many sad consequences of 
the war. The disease, even in an early 
stage of it, deprived the sufferers of their 
senses. ‘Theodore, who was only eight 
years old, knew not what to do, and called 
ina poor neighbor, a widow, who, as no 
medical man was at hand, did what she 
could, according to the best of her knowl- 
edge; but she was as little able as the 
weeping child, to render eflicient aid. At 
last a physician came, as there were 
several other peony ill in the village; but 
he saw at once thaf it was too late to save 
them. A few days more, and the poor 
boy was standing by the side of two corpses. 
Then followed the funeral, and the 
division of the property among the rela- 
tions of the One took the 
house, another the arable land, a_ third 
a fourth the movable 
was eager to take the 
already been a thorn 


deceased. 


the pasture land, 
goods, but no one 
orphan. He had 
in their eyes ; for they were afraid that 
he had been adopted by the man and his 
wife, and would deprive them of the in- 
heritance. JT*ortunately, the good people 
had two Bibles—one in their house, the 
other in their hearts—and out of both 
they had conscientiously and diligently 
instructed their foster child; and in so 
doing, had bequeathed him a treasure, 
which formed no part of the property to 
be divided, and to which the greedy heirs 
could make no elaim, even had they been 
disposed. Now, in this hour of difficulty, 
he recollected the expression, “* When my 
father and my mother forsake me, then 
the Lord will take me up.” Psa. xxvii, 10. 
‘This was his staff when about to leave his 
present home—the staff of his right hand, 
when he was foreed to grasp a beggar’s 
staff with the other. 

By this time the war was over; but its 
effects were still severely felt by the 





inhabitants of the country. The corn- 
fields were lying waste; the dwelling- 
houses, for the greater part, were pillaged 
or burnt; and on all sides the greatest 
distress prevailed. For a whole twelve- 
month Theodore was obliged to wander 
about as a poor beggar-boy. He went 
from place to place, and sought for 
shelter; but everywhere he was repulsed, 
for he could not tell his birth-place. 
Even the police could not lay hold of him 
and send him back to his parish, for no 
one knew where it was situated. Here 
and there he met with kind people, who 
gave him some broken victuals ; but more 
frequently he was obliged to content him- 
self with a piece of dry bread. His 
lodging for the night was commonly a 
hovel on some hay, ora woodhouse ; and, 
in winter, perhaps a warm stable, unless 
he was allowed to lie on a bench in the 
kitchen. Ilis clothes, which soon were 
worn to rags, would now and then be 
replaced by a torn jacket, or a patched 
pair of trowsers, big enough for a youth 
of eighteen; so that he looked in them for 
all the world like a searecrow. ‘The 
luxury of an ordinary pair of shoes he had 
long been a stranger to: in summer he 
went barefoot ; in winter he wrapped his 
feet in old rags, and stuck them in large 
shoes, which some charitable people had 
given him. Yet he never wanted bread, 
and, strictly speaking, did not suffer hun- 
ger; for it was not easy to withhold relief 
from such a good-looking, cleanly, modest 


boy. He took care to wash himself every 


morning at a spring, and to comb out his 


long black hair; he kept his elothes as 
clean and as tidy as possible. When he 
was taken into a house for the night, the 
first thing he asked for was a Bible; or, 
if one was not at hand, for some good book, 
in which he read the whole of the evening, 
sometimes aloud, if it were wished. Had 
not the people with whom he became 
acquainted in this way been generally of 
the poorer class, he would soon have found 
regular employment; but by the rich and 
wealthy he was not allowed to come across 
the threshold, so that they had no means 
of becoming acquainted with his good 
qualities. At last, after wandering about 
for a long while, he found a poor family 
who gave him shelter, and with whom he 
shared the victuals that had been given 
him in the course of the day, and of which 


‘he had always some left in the evening. 
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He took his daily round about the village 
where these poor folks lived, but went no 
greater distance than would allow of his 
coming back at night to his bed, which 
was only a sack of straw. 

One evening, however, long after har- 
vest-time, when the open ground, with the 
starry ceiling above it, no longer served 
for a bed-chamber, poor ‘Theodore loitered 
too long on his way home; he could not 
see the path through the dark forest, nor 
the glimmer of the village lights. He 
hastened on and on, walked all night 
anxiously through forest and field: some- 
times he fancied that he was in a well- 
known district, and then again was quite 
bewildered. As his anxiety increased, he 
quickened his pace. That beautiful Psalm, 
the twenty-third, came into his mind: 
“'The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want. . . Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil: for thou art with me; thy 
rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 
“Ah!” said he to himself, *“ how true 
that is! ‘That is a better staff than the 
beggar’s; and as long as I have it why 
should I fear?’ Immediately all the 
anxiety of his heart vanished, and he 
resolved to go on quietly and leisurely, till 
the Good Shepherd, of whom he had been 
thinking, should show him a way. Upon 
this he soon came to a beaten footpath, 
and went on with comfort; for he said, 
“'This must surely bring me to some place. 
On the left something glimmers through 
the trees ; itis certainly a light; there must 
be a house, perhaps a village, where I can 
find a bed.” With these thoughts he went 
in the direction of the light, and left the 
path which possibly might be from a 
village, instead of leading to one. For a 
long time he could see the light distinctly ; 
then it vanished again behind the trees. 
But, on turning in another direction, the 
light was entirely gone; probably it was 
lost behind a hill. He now went on at 
haphazard toward the quarter in which he 
believed that he at first saw the light, till 
morning dawn arose behind him, and, very 
soor after, the first rays of a September 
sun gilded the tops of the fir-trees. He 
came out of the forest on an open height. 
And what golden bird is that which seems 
to float aloft in the air? Is it not a 


weather-cock? and underneath is a golden 
cross on the lofty tower of a cathedral ? 
the boy stands at last 


Yes! 


It is even so. 





in sight of a city, miles distant from his 
last home—and yet it is in the right way. 
For the first time in his life Theodore 
beheld a city, and that a large one. He 
enters the streets, he feels as if in a new 
world. There are magnificent mansions, 
large churches, splendid shops, gentlemen 
and ladies neatly dressed ; and, strange to 
say, amidst it all there are beggar-boys like 
himself! How is it possible (he thought) 
that in such a beautiful rich city there 
can be any poor people! But as he was 
looking at these boys, with their touzled 
hair and dirty faces, he recollected that 
he had not washed himself that morning. 
From the high ground where he first 
caught sight of the city, he had noticed 
that a broad river flowed through it; 
so he went to wash himself in it. His 
clothes consisted at this time of a large 
black jacket, which had been a frock-coat 
before the skirts were cut off; a pair of 
old patched trowsers of Manchester manu- 
facture, which had belonged to a brewer's 
drayman; blue stockings, and a pair of 
cast-off women’s shoes. He had no shirt, 
nor any covering for his head. But his 
thick black hair, which he now combed out 
neatly, hung in glossy locks on_ his 
shoulders, and, if his white skin had not 
been tanned by the sun, he might have been 
taken for a gipsy with a Cireassian-formed 
head. But what cared he just then for 
either Circassian or gipsy! He was as 
hungry as both together; and went from 
one street to another, in the hopes that 
one or other of those finely-dressed people 


would give him something to eat. But, 
this hope failing, he ventured at last 


to ask for a loaf at a baker’s, where he 
saw many in a window, but was roughly 
refused. “ How is this?” thought he; 
“is ita custom in this city never to relieve 
a beggar? Then I would rather go back 
again to my village, for a villager has 
never refused me a piece of bread! Yet 
how do the beggar-boys live, whom I see 
here in the market-place, if nobody gives 
them anything? Perhaps I went to the 
wrong door.” He went, accordingly, to 
another house, and asked the people who 
lived on the ground-floor for a morsel of 
bread, as he had eaten nothing since the 
evening before. As they did not know he 
had been walking all night, they thought 
he was imposing upon them, and showed 
him the door. ‘Theodore was almost 
driven out of his senses by such inhumanity, 
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but resolved to make one more attempt, 
and if that failed, to seek out his former 
home, the beggar’s lodging and the bed of 
straw. But it just struck him that he had 
a piece of money in his pocket, which a 
tradesman passing by had given him, and 
he thought, “ Now I need not want; I can 
buy some bread.” Unfortunately the coin 
was a foreign one,and the baker would not 
take it; but, as he saw the lad was hungry, 
he gave him a piece of bread. On the 
other side of the street was a handsome 
house, with a court in front. Theodore 
crossed over, sat down on the pavement, 
and ate the bread, with thankfulness: 
while he was musing on the relief afforded 
him by the twenty-third Psalm during his 
wanderings in the night, he was overcome 
by drowsiness, and in a few minutes was 
in a deep sleep. 

It was about the hour when the gentry 
were accustomed to take their morning 
airing. A carriage drove up to the man- 
sion in front of which Theodore was lying. 
A gentleman alighted from it, with a lady 
inmourning. They could not help noticing 
the lad, for he was lying not far from the 
door; and, having once seen him, they 
could not take their eyes off, but gazed at 
him with deep attention. It was not 
owing so much to the strange attire in 
which he was elad, or his long black hair 
which touched the pavement; but over 
his features might be again seen that 
sweet gentle smile which played upon 
them when he lay, a little one, as we have 
described, in the cornfield. Perhaps he 
saw again, ina dream, the angels ascending 
and descending en Jacob’s ladder. The 
sorrowful eye of the lady was fixed on the 
sleeping youth, and could not withdraw 
itself. Soon, also, the gentleman became 
equally interested. “ How is tuis?” he 
said to his wife,“ would not our Theodore, 
if he were still alive, be about the size 
of this lad?” But the female—O holy, 
mother’s love, who can fathom thee !—only 
that Being who gave thee the eye that 
instantaneously saw the image of her own 
lost boy, with the liveliest distinctness, 
embodied before her in that sleeping beg- 
gar-boy ! 

When Theodore awoke, and could use 
his eyes and lips, question followed ques- 


tion; and’by every fresh answer the 





conviction was increased that they had , 


before them their lost child. But in such 


a case not mere probability, but certainty, 


is longed for; and this could only be 
obtained by inquiries on the spot. ‘They 
resolved, therefore, to set out for Lucowiza 
the next morning. Meanwhile, Theodore 
was brought into the house, and suitably 
clothed; yet he could not, all at once, 
adapt himself to his altered circumstances. 
On waking the next morning he said: 
“ Mother, to-day is a fine one for me; no 
rain, no snow, no storm; capital begging- 
weather this!” “ My poor child!” replied 
his mother, while her tears flowed apace, 
“there is now an end of thy begging. I 
have mourned for thee ever since we lost 
thee, and constantly dressed in black. 
To-day I shall put on white, and from 
this hour thy life of toil is at an end; but 
thy begging-wallet, which thou broughtest 
home so empty, we will keep as a memo- 
rial, that thou mayest continue humble and 


| grateful to the Good Shepherd, who has 


guarded his wandering sheep, and brought 
it back uninjured to the fold.” 

Next day they traveled all together to 
Lucowiza, which its former proprietor had 
long before sold. Some of the former 
inhabitants had fixed themselves on the 
same spot again; but no one could give 
any account of the lost child. From 
Lucowiza they proceeded to the village 
where Theodore had passed six happy 
years. ‘The poor widow, whom I mentioned 
before, was still living, and was delighted 
to see the boy once more. From her his 
parents learned enough to satisfy them 
that Theodore was their son. 


——-—- 0+ —m ee 


Book Avcrions.—Book auctions were 
by no means common during the seven- 
teenth century. ‘They became fashionable 
at its close, and the death of Dr. Francis 
Bernard, who was an eminent physician, 
made them important. His library was 
sold in 1698, and produced no less a sum 
than $8,000. Upon this occasion, a well- 
known collector of books being recognized 
in the crowd which attended the sale, was 
appealed to by the auctioneer, “ Arch” 
Millington, as he was called, who remark- 
ed that there was an important observation 
in the volume he was about to 
sell, in Dr. Bernard's own hand. The 
consequence of this intimation produced a 
spirit of rivalry among the bidders; but 
when the book was knocked down at a 
high price, the purchaser read, to his 
astonishment—* I hare perused this book, 


and it 1s not worth a farthing !” 


written 








THE ECCENTRIC NATURALIST. 
HAT an odd-looking fellow !” said 


ce 

\ I to myself, as, while walking by 
the river, I observed a man landing from 
a boat, with what I thought a bundle of 
dried clover on his back. 
men stare at him! 
original.” He ascended with a rapid step, 
and, approaching me, asked if I could 
point out the house in which Mr. Audubon 
resided. ‘“ Why, I am the man,” said I, 
“and will gladly lead you to my dwell- 


hae 
ing. 


The traveler rubbed his hands together | 


with delight, and, drawing a letter from 


THE ECCENTRIC NATURALIST. 
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pearance ; and, indeed, it was only as we 
strolled in the garden that his attire struck 
me as exceedingly remarkable: a long 
loose coat of yellow nankeen, much the 


_ worse for the many rubs it had got in its 


* How the boat- | 
Sure he must be an | 


time, and stained all over with the juice 
of plants, hung loosely about him like a 
sack ; a waistcoat of the same, with enor- 


' mous pockets, and buttoned up to the chin, 


reached below over a pair of tight panta- 
loons, the lower parts of which were but- 
toned down to the ankle; his beard was 
as long as I have known my own to be 
during some of my peregrinations, and his 
lank black hair hung loosely over his 


| shoulders; his forehead was so broad and 


his pocket, handed it to me without any | 
| would instantly have pronounced it the 


remark. I broke the seal, and read as 


follows :—* My dear Audubon, I send you | 
an odd fish, which you may prove to be | 


undescribed, and hope you will do so in 
your next letter. Believe me always your 
friend, B.” 

With all the simplicity of a backwoods- 
man I asked the bearer where the odd fish 
was, when M. de T. (for, kind reader, the 
individual in my presence was none else 
than that renowned naturalist) smiled, 
rubbed his hands, and, with the greatest 
good humor, said: “ IT am that odd fish, I 


presume, Mr. Audubon.” JI felt 


con- | 


founded, and blushed, but contrived to | 


stammer out an apology. 


We soon reached the house, when 1 | 
b ] 
house, when I opened my portfolios, and 


presented my learned guest to my family, 
and was ordering a servant to go to the 


boat for M. de 'T’.’s luggage, when he told | 


me he had none but what he brought on 
his back. He then loosened the pack of 
weeds which had first drawn my atten- 
tion. The ladies were a little surprised, 
but I checked their eritical glances; for 
the moment the naturalist pulled off his 
shoes, and while engaged in drawing his 
stockings, not up, but down, in order to 


| a plant quite new to him. 


cover the holes about the heels, he told us, | 


in the gayest mood imaginable. that he had 
walked a great distance, and had only 
taken a passage on board the ark to be put 
on this shore, and that he was sorry his 
apparel had suffered so much from his late 
journey. Clean clothes were offered, but 
he would not accept them; and it was 
with evident reluctance that he performed 
the lavations usual on such oceasions, be- 
fore he sat down to dinner. 

At table, however, his agreeable econver- 


sation made us all forget his singular ap- , 


Vou. I, No. 3.—S 


prominent, that any tyro in phrenology 


residence of a mind of strong powers ; his 
word impressed an assurance of rigid truth, 
and, as he direeted the conversation to the 
study of the natural sciences, I listened to 
him with as much delight as Telemachus 
could have listened to Mentor. He had 
come to visit me, he said, expressly for 
the purpose of seeing my drawings, having 
been told that my representations of birds 
were accompanied with those of shrubs 
and plants, and he was desirous of know- 
ing whether I might chance to have in my 
collection any with which he was unac- 
quainted. I observed some degree of 
impatience in his request to be 
see what I had. We returned to 


allowed to 
the 


laid them before him. 

He chanced to turn over the drawing of 
After inspecting 
it closely he shook his head, and told me 
no such plant existed in nature; for, kind 
reader, M. de 'T., although a highly scien- 
tific man, was suspicious to a fault, and 
believed such plants only to exist as he 
had himself seen, or such as, having been 
discovered of old, had, according to Father 
Malebranche’s expression, acquired a 
“venerable beard.” I told my guest that 
the plant was common in the immediate 
neighborhood, and that I should show it 
him on the morrow. “And why to-mor- 
row, Mr. Audubon? let us go now.” We 
did so, and on reaching the bank of the 
river, I pointed to the plant. M. de T. 
I thought had gone mad; he plucked the 
plants one after another, danced, hugged 
me in his arms, and exultingly told me 
that he had got not merely a new species, 
but a new genus. When we returned 
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home the naturalist opened the bundle 
which he had brought on his back, and | 


took out a journal, rendered waterproof by 
a leather case, together with a small par- 
cel of linen, examined the new plant, and 
The examination 
You would 


wrote its description. 
of my drawings then went on. 


be pleased, kind reader, with his criticisms, 


which were of the greatest advantage to 
me, for, being well acquainted with books, 
as well as with nature, he was well fitted 
to give me advice. It was summer, and 
the heat was so great that the windows 


were all open. The light of the candles 


| 


attracted many insects, among which was | 


observed a large species of scarabeus. 
I caught one, and, aware of his inclination to 
believe only what he should himself see, I 
showed him the inseet, and assured him it 
was so strong that it could crawl on the 
table with the candlestick on its back. 
“] should like to see the experiment made, 
Mr. Audubon,” he replied. It was ac- 
cordingly made, and the insect moved 
about, dragging its burden, so as to make 
the candlestick change its position, as if 


by magic, until, coming upon the edge of | 


the table, it dropped upon the floor, took 
/ and other valuables, were all removed 


to wing, and made its escape. 

When it waxed late I showed him to the 
apartment intended for him during his 
stay, and endeavored to render him com- 
fortable, leaving him writing materials in 
abundance. I was indeed heartily glad to 
We had 


all retired to rest; every person, | 


have a naturalist under my roof. 


imagined, in deep slumber save myself, 
when, of a sudden, I heard a great uproar 
] @ot up, re ached 
the place in a few moments, and opened 


in the naturalist’s room. 


the door, when, to my astonishment, | saw 
my guest running about the room naked, 
holding the handle of my favorite violin, 
the body of which he had battered to 
pieces against the walls, in attempting to 
kill the bats which had entered by the 
open window, probably attracted by the 
I stood 
amazed, but he continued jumping and 


insects flying around his candle. 


running round and round, until he was 
fairly exhausted, when he begged me to 
procure one of the animals for him, as he 
felt convinced they belonged to “a new 
species.” Although I was convineed of 
the contrary, I took up the bow of my 
demolished cremona, and administering a 
smart tap to each of the bats, us it came 
The war 


up, soon got specimens enough. 


ended, I again bade him good-night, but 
could not help observing the state of the 
room; it was strewed with plants, which 
it would seem he had arranged into 
groups, but which were now scattered 
about in confusion. ‘“ Never mind, Mr. 
Audubon,” quoth the eccentric naturalist, 
“ never mind, I‘ll soon arrange them again. 
I have the bats; and that’s enough!” 

Several days passed, during which we 
followed our several occupations: M. de T. 
searched the woods for plants, and I for 
birds. He also followed the margin of 
the Ohio, and picked up many shells, 
which he greatly extolled. With us, | 
told him, they were gathered into heaps, 
to be converted into lime. “ Lime! Mr. 
Audubon,—why they are worth a guinea 
a-piece in any part of Hurope.” M. de T. 
remained with us for three weeks, and 
collected multitudes of plants, shells, bats, 
and fishes. We were perfectly reconciled 
to his oddities, and finding him a most 
agreeable and intelligent companion, hoped 
that his sojourn might be of long duration. 
But, one evening, when tea was prepared, 
and we expected him to join the family, 
he was nowhere to be found. His grasses, 
from his room. The night was spent in 
searching for him in the neighborhood. 
Noececentric naturalist could be discovered. 
Whether he had perished in a swamp, or 
had been devoured by a bear or a garfish, 
or had taken to his heels, were matters of 
conjecture : nor was it until some weeks 
after, that a letter from him, thanking 
us for our attention, assured me of his 
safety. 

; +. —~™ ++ 

Ilow to Suspue Man.—In the course 
of a book just published, and which is 
entitled the Reveries ef an Old Maid, we 
are told that the weapons to subdue man 
are not to be found in the library, but in 
the kitchen! “The weakest part of the 
alligator is his stomach. Man is an alli- 
gator. Let the young wife fascinate her 
hushand with the teapot! Let her, so to 
speak, only bring him into habits of intox- 
ieation with that sweet charmer, and make 
honeysuckles clamber up his chair-back 
and grow about the legs of his table—let 
the hearthrug be a bed of heart’s-ease for 
the feet in slippers, and the wickedness of 
the natural enemy must die within him.” 
What excellent wives some of these old 
maids who write books would make ! 
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PALM LEAVES. 


SELECT ORIENTAL TALES. 


Il. ALMET’S VISION, 


\* Almet, who watched the lamp at the 
Bi grave of the Prophet, stood at the 


| all is deception ! 


Neither wisdom nor 


| riches bring happiness : we are the sport 
, of our desires, which drive us hither and 
, thither, until the great sea of destruction 


eastern door of the Temple, and prayed, | 
he saw a man clad in costly robes, and | 


attended by many followers, approach 
toward him. Almet went forth to meet 
the Stranger, and inquired if he sought 


him. “ Almet,” answered he, “ thou seest | 
. . . ' 
before thee a man who is rendered mis- 


erable by the gifts of fortune. All my 
wishes are fulfilled; I have the enjoyment 
of all earthly blessings in my grasp; and 
yet Tam not happy. I lament the time 
past, because it passed unenjoyed ; I have 


overwhelms us !” 

“Thus said I to myself, and sighed ; 
then I felt a strange hand touch me, and 
the streets of the holy city disappeared 
from my sight. I stood on the top of a 
high rock, and saw beside me a youth in 
white clothing; 1 was amazed at the 
brightness of his appearance, and closed 
my eyes with awe. 

“* Almet,” said he, ‘I am Assoran, the 
messenger of instruction. It is known 


| to me that thou hast dedicated thy life to 


no hope for the future, because I know | 
no real blessedness ; yet I tremble at the | 


thought of death. ‘To pass away like the 
foam on the waves—to slumber beneath 
the vail of darkness—these are pictures 
before which my heart fails me. If thou, 
amongst the treasures of wisdom, canst 
find advice which will bring contentment 


and peace, let me participate in it: for 
_ view. Trees of every kind, bearing blos- 


this am I come.” 


Almet listened to the complaint of the 
Stranger with an expression of sympathy 


and sorrow; but his countenance soon re- 
gained its tranquillity. 
hands toward heaven, and said, “ The 
Prophet hath instructed me in this matter ; 
thou shalt learn his wisdom from my 


mouth. 


“T sat one day, as the sun was going 


He lifted up his 


wisdom and calm contemplation, that thus 
thou mightest warn thy brethren against 
the way of error; but now thou hast thy- 
self erred, therefore look up, attend, and 
become wise !’ 

“] lifted up my eyes, and saw a lovely 
meadow ; it was beautiful as the garden 
of Paradise, but of small compass. Through 
the midst of it ran a green path, which, 
toward the west, was lost in a desert 
waste, over the outside boundary of which 
there lay a thick darkness, and hid it from 


soms and fruit, overshadowed this path, 
and birds sang merrily among the branches. 
Beautiful flowers sprang up all around, 
and filled the air with their sweetness. 


On one side flowed a clear stream, gently 
murmuring over golden sand, which glit- 


tered through the rippled water; on the 


| opposite side, rivulets, grottoes, and water- 


down, alone and thoughtfully in the porch | 


of the Temple,and gazed down the streets 
of the city, in which an innumerable com- 
pany of pilgrims, of all degrees and na- 
tions, moved up and down, like the waves 
of the great sea. As I marked the anxi- 
ety with which the rich strove one against 


another, and the patient industry with 


which the poor bore heavy burdens, my 
heart ‘was oppressed within me. ‘* Poor 
mortals,’ [ exclaimed, ‘why are ye thus 
Ye seek happiness, but who 
Can the glitter of 


hurried ? 
among you find it? 


precious stones satisfy the mind? Or, | 
are your eyes blinded, that ye strive so 
unvariedly after deceitful brightness, which | 
at each step recedes from your grasp? 
Which are happiest, the rich or the poor ? 
In what enjoyment, in what pleasure, is 
contentment to be found? All isa dream! 


falls, enlivened the seene, and were 
crowned by a gentle acelivity, which, 
however, did not conceal the boundary of 
the little field. 

“As my eyes dwelt with delight on 
this enchanting scene, I saw a man, richly 
attired, slowly and thoughtfully pacing 
along the path. His eyes were bent on 
the ground, his arms folded across his 
breast, and his face full of distrust and 


sorrow. A numerous train followed him, 


| and appeared ready at the least sign to 


fulfill his commands. One gathered for 
him the finest fruit; another offered him 
a golden cup: but he ate and drank as 
though he heeded it not. The most beau- 
tiful fruit, which he had eagerly taken in 
his hand, he would throw away with indif- 
ference, having searcely touched it with 
his lips. Ife laid himself down near the 
streams and waterfalls, as though he 








y 4 
would listen to their gentle murmurs and 
to the song of the birds: but here also he 
found no rest. He threw himself now on 
one side, now on the other; then arose, 
and pursued his way with his former dis- 
contented deportment. At times, he would 
start, as if in alarm or pain; and when his 
eyes rested on the desert which lay before 
him, then would he totter back some steps, 
and try to return; but an unseen power 
led him, against his will, still nearer to 
the desert. 

“*What may this vision mean? I 
speke, and turned to the Angel. He re- 
plied : ‘The book of nature lies open be- 
fore you ; lock on, and learn wisdom.’ 
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barren desert. 


| Love. 





Then the Angel said to 
me: ‘Observe, Almet, what thou hast seen. 
Contentment and Hope are daughters of 
He who works not for the well- 


| being of others, will never be happy him- 
self. In the midst of superfluity misery 


will assail him. Thus thou hast seen the 
idle one in the field of pleasure: he did 


nothing for others; he lived for himself 


' alone, and held as slaves those who worked 
| . . . . 
for him—therefore he could experience no 


| pleasure. 


He heard not the song of the 


| birds, he saw not the beauty of the flowers, 


“7 turned again, and saw a narrow val- | 


ley, between bare and savage rocks ; 
neither grass nor herb grew in its sandy 
waste. 


stream which flowed from their sides soon 
disappeared in the hot sand. Exeept a 
few wild deer, which were leaping over 
the rocks, no living thing was visible in this 
desert ; but toward the west, this wilder- 
ness lost itself in a fruitful country, full 
of trees, fields, and houses. 
turned to the burning valley, and I saw a 
half-clad man, bearing on his back a 
slaughtered deer, climbing with difficulty 
the rocky heights. The sharp stones 
wounded his hands and feet, yet he heeded 


The sun’s rays descended with 


burning heat upon the rocks, and the only | he not learn from that justice whose law 


| nothingness. 


My eye re- | 


he felt not the balmy air which surrounded 
him. He looked with dread upon the 
dark desert which lay beyond him, be- 
eause he felt his own uselessness and 
For how could he believe 
that his self-seeking and self-love would 
obtain for him any future reward? Must 


is written in the human heart, that good 
deeds alone are rewarded, and await a 
stern judgment ? 

“*'This poor man, on the contrary, works 
for his wife and children. The love which 
dwells in his heart makes him strong and 
of good courage. He bears his burden 
with cheerfulness ; for the joy of his loved 


| ones is reward enough for him. The love 


| which produces self-sacrifice for others, 
Dee ‘ , ‘ . 
feels their worth: it hopes for a just 


| ; Rese ’ 
recompense, and all that it hopes for itself 


them not, but diligently ascended until he 


reached a cave, before which stood, await- 
ing him, a woman and four children. 


When the little ones saw the man, they | 
| present situation, in which those he loves 


called to him, stretched out their arms, 
and ran to the edee of the rock to meet 
him; they jumped joyously about him, 
and led him with shouts of delight to the 
cave, where he threw down his prey, and 
sat to rest with them in the shade. His 
face was thinand sun-burnt, but its expres- 


sion was kind and peaceful. He laughed 


t . . * - 
| participate, to disturb his serenity. 


it desires likewise for them: therefore it 
is that this poor man looks contentedly 
forward to the prospect which lies before 
him, without allowing the trials of his 


Thus 
has ternal Wisdom placed true happiness 
in man’s own hands. The idle and self- 
willed, who live only to indulge pride and 


| self-gratification, will never escape unrest 


with his children as they wiped his hot | 


brow with their little hands, and he seemed 
to forget in their joy how hard his toil had 
been. At times he gazed with quiet pleas- 
ure on the cheerful view which lay before 
him in the distance ; he also pointed it out 
to the children as the abode of joy and 
peace. Still I did not perceive anything 
in his deportment which could lead me to 
believe that the beautiful prospect made 
him less contented with his rocky cave. 
“1 gazed on,and rejoiced in the appear- 
ance of this man, who was happy in that 


and despair: whilst, on the other hand, to 
the self-denying man, to the good father, 
his children, and his people, joy will not 
be wanting, and they will look forward 
without doubtfulness to a better future.’ 
“Whilst the heavenly messenger thus 
spoke, the vision disappeared from before 
my eyes; [ awoke, and found myself 
alone in the porch of the Temple. The 


' sun had gone down; the inhabitants of the 


city rested from their toil. I returned 
into the Temple by the light of the holy 
lamp, and thought over the vision which 
had passed before me. 

“Thus, my son,” said Almet to the 
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Stranger, “the Prophet instructed me in 
wisdom, not for my own advantage only, 
but also for thine. Thou hast, hitherto, 
lived only fer thyself, and for thine own 
cratification; on that account thou hast 
teund no real happiness. ‘Thou hast had 
»o hope in the future, because conscience, 
*he unsparing judge, told thee thy deeds 
deserved no reward. Let not this lesson 
of the Prophet be lost to thee, like the 
rain which falls upon a barren rock ; but 
go and practice what thou hast been 
taught. Become a father to thine own, 


and to thy people ; clothe the naked with | 


thy herds; feed the hungry from thy 
fields; be a friend to those who are op- 
love mankind, and 


a? 


pressed by wrong; 
work their good. Thus shalt thou find con- 
tentment and hope; for never was the true 
heart of a loving father saddened by the 
melancholy belief that he and his are only 
as the foam upon the waves of the sea.” 
Almet, his faee glowing with benevo- 
lence, returned into the Temple, and the 
Stranger went on his way in peace. 


2+. 


ANCIENT CORONATION CEREMONIES. 


\ost of the ancient ceremonies ob- 
1Vi served at the coronation banquets of 
the Anglo-Norman and Plantagenet ser- 
vices were revived by James the Second 
at his coronation. "The lords who claimed 
the office of sewers that day, went to the 
dresser of the kitehen to receive the dishes. 
The master of the horse officiated as 
serjeant of the silver scullery, and went 


in person to the kitchen bar to take assay | 


of the king’s meat, which was thus per- 
formed: having called for a dish of meat, 
he wiped the bottom of the dish, and also 
the cover, within and without; tasted it, 
covered it, and caused it to be conveyed to 
the royal table; and, attended by a pro- 
cession of all the great officers of the 
household, ineluding the  earl-marshal, 
with his rod, the great high-steward, with 
his white staff, the lord high constable, 
with his constable staff, rede up the hall 
on horseback, preceding the first course. 
Thirty-two dishes of hot meat were brought 
up by the knights of the bath, bareheaded, 
followed by a supply of other dishes by 
private gentlemen. ‘Then the lord of the 
inanor of Addington had the satisfaction of 
placing the mess of dillegrout before their 
inajesties, and was afterward knighted for 
his pains —Agnes Strickland. 
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FIGARO’S SHOPS. 


pan returning to our hotel we 
J stopped at a barber’s shop to get 
shaved. According to legendary report 
and general belief, this was the identical 
one occupied by the immortal Figaro of 
Beaumarchais, Mozart, and Rossini. Such 
being its associations, who could resist the 
temptation to pop into it? The barber we 
found to be a young and skillful artist in 
his profession, who gave us a most excel- 
lent shave, and that, too, without the aid 
of a brush. An earthenware bowl, with 
a rim about four or five inches in width, 
one side of which was scooped out suffi- 
ciently to adapt itself to the form of the 
neck, was filled with warm water, and 
then placed beneath my chin. With a 
piece of soap in his hand, this modern 
Figaro commenced rubbing and washing 
my face in such a vigorous manner, that 
in a few moments my features were com- 
pletely covered with a white and creamy 
lather. Twas almost suffocated, and could 
scareely breathe without imbibing some 
portion of the soapy mass. <A single 
stroke of the keen-edged razor, however, 
afiorded me instant relief. One side of 
my face was as beardless as that of an 
infant; another stroke, and the other side 
of my phiz was as naked as its fellow. 
A faee-bath of eau de cologne ensued, 
and I rose trom my seat a lighter and (as 
persons say who have just passed through 
some severe ordeal) I trust a_ better 
man ! 

Commend me to the barbers of Seville. 
They are a happy and harmless race, and 
the most delicate managers of the razor in 


' the universe. They are well versed in all 


the gossip of the town, and are remarkable 
for their loquacity and good nature. Al- 
most any matter of local intelligence you 
may be sure to obtain from your barber, 
whose acquaintanee, therefore, is well 
worthy of being cultivated. The highest 
class of Spanish Figaros are but little below 
the medical professors in social rank. ‘They 
are licensed to use the lancet and apply 
leeches, these being operations which the 
doctors almost invariably decline to per- 
form. As for myself, I would as soon 
consent to be bled by one of these fellows 
as by a more solemn practitioner, though, 
as a general rule, | should prefer keeping 
my blood within my own body.—Warren’s 
Empire of Morocco. 
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ICELAND AND ITS INHABITANTS. 
\ ADAM PFEIFFER, the celebrated 


German female traveler, who has 
circuited the globe alone, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the Tcelanders :-— 

During my travels in Ieeland I had natur- 
ally many opportunities of becoming 
familiarly acquainted with the manners 
and habits of its people. I must confess 
that I was disposed to form a high opinion 


of the peasantry. I had read in the his- 


tories of the country that the inhabitants of 


this island had wandered from enlightened 
lands, whose science and civilization they 
had earried with them to the bleak shores 
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says, “point d’argent, point de Suisse,” 


may be applied with equal propriety to the 
people of this country. Never was there 
a truer word than “no money, no Iece- 


| lander.” 


It was hardly known, for instance, that 
a stranger had arrived than I was assailed 


' by a crowd of persons offering for sale the 


of their new home; and from the stress | 


laid by the earlier travelers upon the 
simple and friendly manners of the people, 
and their truly patriarchal mode of life, as 
well as from the well-known facts that 
every peasant in Iceland can read and 
write, and that no hut is without the Bible, 
and generally possesses other works of a 
religious character, I was naturally inclined 
to regard the nation as one of the most 
refined and intellectual in Europe. These 
advantages seemed to be — sufficiently 
secured by the solitary lives of the Ice- 
landers, the poverty of their soil, and their 
slight intercourse with foreigners. They 
have no large towns to furnigh opportunities 
for extravagance and display, or offer 
temptations to crime. Strangers rarely 
find their way to the island, whose rude 
climate, sterility, and remote situation, 
present so many obstacles to the traveler, 
while its sublime and peculiar scenery 
does not compensate for the want of those 
advantages which generally draw the 
crowd. ; 

| believed, therefore, that I should find 
Teeland, as far as its population was con- 
cerned, a perfect Arcadia ; and rejoiced 
in my inmost soul at the thought of being 
an eye-witness to the primitive and pastoral 
state of things which prevailed there. 
When I first landed I was so overjoyed 
that I could have pressed every person I 
met tomy heart ; butalas! the scales soon 
fell from my eyes, and everything struck 
me ina very different light. 

The want of courtesy and unfriendliness 
of the so-called “ better classes,” I have 
Of them I soon lost 
my preconceived good opinion; and I next 


already alluded to. 


turned my attention to the working people 


about Reikjaviek. The proverb which 


commonest kind of specimens, such as can 
be found anywhere ; for which a high price 
was always asked. At first I bought a 
great many of them from pure compassion, 


or to get rid of my pursuers, and generally 


threw them away again immediately ; but 
IT was soon compelled to stop making 
purchases, or I should have been besieged 
at all hours by a throng of every age and 
sex. It was not with their wish to earn 
money by such an easy process that | 
found so much fault, but the effrontery 
with which they tried to impose upon me 
by exacting the highest price. For a 


‘beetle, that could be picked up under any 
| stone, they would ask five kreuzers, C. M., 


(four cents —Tr.;) the same for a snail, 


| when thousands were lying about the 


coasts; and for a common bird’s egg, ten or 
twelve kreuzers, (eight or ten cents —Tr.) 
It is true they would often take off two- 
thirds of the price, if they found I refused 
to buy ; but this did not raise them much 


' in my estimation, or go to prove that they 


were more than usually honest. The 


| baker, at whose house I lived, mentioned 


to me a striking instance of the national 
He had hired a poor day- 
laborer to spread a coat of tar over his 
In the midst of his work the man 


covetousness, 


house. 


| had a chance to do another job, and with- 


out considering it worth while to ascertain 
if it were convenient for the baker to spare 
him for a few days, he went off, and did 
not return for a week to finish what he had 
begun, this eonduet being all the more in- 
excusable as Mr. Bernhoft was in the 
habit of supplying his children twice a 
week with bread, and often gave them 
butter too. 

] had the good fortune to experience 
something of the same nature myself. 
Mr. Knudson had engaged a guide for me, 
and one of my exeursions was to begin in 
a few days, when the Stiftsamtmann, 
wishing to make a journey at the same 
time, sent for my conductor, who im- 
mediately agreed to aecompany him, in the 
expectation of rather higher wages. He 
did not even take the treuble to come and 
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make his excuses to me, but merely sent 
me word the day before I intended to set 
off, that he was sick and could not go with 
me. | could relate innumerable instances 
of the same kind, which are by no means | 
creditable to the Ieelanders. 

But I still allowed myself to think that 
I should meet with greater simplicity and | 
uprightness in the more remote regions I 
was about to visit, and looked forward with 
great satisfaction to my journey into the 
interior of the island. Here T found much 
that was praiseworthy, it is true, but, sad 
to relate! the dark side of the picture was 
also very conspicuous, and I am compelled 
to acknowledge that the Iceland peasantry, 
upon the whole, are far from being worthy 
to be held up as models. 

The most pre-eminent of their good 
qualities is their trustworthiness. I could 
leave my things lying about anywhere, for 
hours at a time, and never missed the least 
trifle. ‘Chey never touched anything that 
belonged to me themselves, nor suffered 
their children to do so. On this point 
they are so conscientious that when a 





countryman comes from a distance, and | 
wishes to enter a hut, he will not fail to | 
knock at the door even if it be open. If 
no one says “ come in,” he goes off again 
without offering to intrude. It would be 
perfectly safe to sleep here without either 


bar or bolt. 

Crimes are of such rare occurrence in 
the country that the building erected for | 
a jail at Reikjavick, has long been con- | 
verted into a residence for the Stiftsamt- 
mann, (or governor.) Small misdemeanors | 
are punished at once either at the capital 
or wherever the Sysselmann may happen | 
to be sitting. Great criminals are sent to 
Copenhagen to be tried and punished there. 


As for the information possessed by the 
Icelanders, | was struck with astonishment 
to find, that almost without an exception, 
they could read and write; though the | 
latter accomplishment is rather more un- 
common among the female sex, than with 
the men. These last, as well as the boys, 


often write firm, good hands. Books I 
found wherever I went, at least the Bible ; 
and often poems and tales, some of which 
are in the Danish tongue. 

Their understandings are generally very 
good. When I unrolled my map they 
would look at it intelligently, and ap- 
parently form a tolerably correct idea of 
Their acquirements are all the | 


its use. 


more surprising when it is remembered 
that every father of a family instructs his 
own children as well as the orphans of his 
neighborhood. This takes place during 
the long winters, which last eight months 


of the year, and are consequently quite 


sufficient for the purposes of education. 
There is but one school in the island, 
at Bessestadt, (which was removed in 1846 


_ to Reikjavick.) Boys only are received at 


this establishment who ean read and write. 


| ory . 
hey can go through a course of prepara- 


tory instructions for the priesthood or the 
bar ; but those who choose the latter pro- 
fession, as well as the future physicians, 
apotheearies, or Sysselmanns, must finish 
their studies in Copenhagen. 

In addition to the theological course, 
geometry, geography, and history are also 
taught at this institution, as well as several 
languages, such as Latin, and Danish; 
and since the year 1846, also French and 
German. 

The principal occupation of the Iceland 
peasantry consists in the fisheries, which 
ure conducted with the greatest activity 
during the months of February, March, 
and April. The people from the interior 
then crowd the harbors and enter into a 
bargain with the dwellers on the coast, 
who are the fishermen proper, to help them 
for a share of the profits. The fisheries 
are also carried on at other seasons, but 
generally by the coast population. During 
the months of July and August many of 
the latter go in their turn to the inland 


| P . P 
country, and lend their services during the 


haying time, for which they are paid in 
butter, wool, and salted lamb. Others 
resort to the mountains and gather the 
Iceland moss, which they use as a decoc- 
tion, mixed with milk; or they sometimes 
grind it to meal and make unraised cakes 
with it, which serve them in lieu of bread. 


' The labors of the female sex consist in 


preparing the fish for drying, smoking, or 
salting ; in attending to the cattle, in knit- 
ting, and collecting moss. Both men and 
women knit during the winter season. 
The hospitality for which the Icelanders 
are so celebrated has been greatly over- 
rated in my opinion, as I do not consider 
them entitled to much credit on that seore. 
It is true that the priests and peasants 
will readily receive any traveler from 
Europe, and entertain him to the best of 
their abilities. But they are well aware 
that neither adventurers nor beggars are 
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likely to intrude upon them, and feel pretty 
sure that they will be well paid for their 
trouble. ‘The compensation I offered on 
such occasions was always received, with- 
out the least hesitation, by peasant and 
priest; though I must mention, to the 
credit of the latter, that I found them 
universally obliging and disposed to be of 
use; they always appeared perfectly con- 
tented with my presents, and their demands, 
when I employed their horses on any of 
my excursions, were very moderate. 
Not so with the peasants, whose charges 
were exorbitant in those parts of the 
country where a traveler is rarely seen. 
For ferrying me across a river they 
usually asked twenty or thirty kreuzers, 
(from sixteen to twenty-four cents,—T7.,) 
and then only myself and the guide were 
rowed over in a skiff; our horses were 
obliged to swim. 
companied me to Heela demanded five 
florins and twenty kreuzers, and seemed 
to be conferring a great favor upon me at 
that. He knew that I had no choice, and 
I was not likely to turn back for such a 
cause. 

Irom all these facts it must be admitted 
that the Teeland character is not remark- 
ably disinterested, and that the people here 
know just as well how to take advantage 
ofthe trayeler as the landlords and servants 
on the Continent. 

One great passion of the Teelanders is 

drinking; they would be much better off if 
they were only a little less partial to 
brandy, and rather more industrious. 
dut it is horrible to think what deep root 
this viee has taken here. Not only on 
Sundays, but often during the week, I met 
with countrymen so drunk that I could not 
understand how they managed to keep 
their seats on horseback; but, thank 
Heaven! I did not see a single woman in 
that condition. 

Snuff-taking is another of their master- 
passions, and this habit seems to have as 
great a charm for them as smoking has 


with us. ‘They also chew incessantly. 


The guide who ac- 


tril, shake out the snuff; and these genuine 
sons of nature are so little fastidious that 
they frequently exchange horns from nose 
to nose, without considering it at all 
necessary to wipe or cleanse them in 
any way. 

Upon the whole, I doubt if the Iceland- 
ers can claim to be much in advance of the 
Greenlanders, Esquimaux, or Laplanders, 
in point of cleanliness. I am sure the 
stomachs of my gentle readers would be 
turned were I to relate half of what took 
place directly under my eyes while I was 
in that country, and I should lay myself 
open to the charge of deliberate exagger- 
ation, besides; but I defy the most pow- 
erful imagination to conceive anything in 
the way of filth and disgusting practices, 
which t have not witnessed in an Iceland 
heusehold. 

In addition to these unenviable charac- 
teristics, they are extraordinarily lazy. 
There are many extensive meadow-lands, 
at a little distance from the coast, com- 
pletely covered with bog, which ean only 
be crossed with the greatest caution, and 
for which the people are more in fault 


than the soil. A few ditches would drain 


Their manner of taking snuff is so peculiar | 


that I must be forgiven for describing it. 
Most of the peasants, and even many of 
the priests, have no boxes, but they make 
use instead of a piece of bone, turned in the 
shape of a little powder-horn; and when 
they wish to indulge themselves in a 
pinch, they throw back their heads, and 
putting the point of the horn to their nos- 


the fields, and excellent grass would spring 
up in abundance; for it is well proved 
that such will grow in Iecland, as the little 
eminences which rise above the swamps are 
luxuriously overgrown with forage, herbs, 
and wild clover. IT also saw many places 
where the earth seemed of an excellent 
quality, and others where it was mixed 
with sand. 

In this northern region, the principal 
occupation is breeding eattle, particularly 
in the interior, where some of the farmers 
own three or four hundred sheep, ten 
or fifteen cows, and a dozen horses. 
Not many are in such flourishing cireum- 
stances, it is true; but, asa weneral thing, 
they are better off than the miserable 
population of the coast, who have to con- 
tend with an indifferent soil, and are, 
moreover, almost entirely engaged in the 
fisheries. 

Before I take my leave of Iceland, | 
must relate a wonderful cireumstance 
which IT heard from a great many different 
quarters, and which is reeeived as the 
truth not only by the country people, but 
by those who are considered the well- 
informed classes of the community. 

It is affirmed that the inland and inhos- 


pitable regions of this island are not, as is 
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generally supposed, uninhabited, but that a 
singular race resides there, who are ac- 
quainted with all the pathways among 
these barren wastes. They are savages, 
who hold no intercourse with their country- 
men, excepting in the month of July, when 
they present themselves for a day at one 
of the harbors, where they lay in a store of 
the various necessaries of life, for which 
they always pay in ready money. ‘This is 
no sooner done than they suddenly vanish, 
and no one can tell where they are gone. 
Nobedy knows them; they never bring their 
wives and children with them, and never 
answer any questions which are put to 
them about their residence or their mode 


of life. ‘Their speech is said to be some- 
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what more difficult to understand than that | 


of the other inhabitants of Ieeland. <A 
gentleman, fcr whom I have too much re- 


gard to mention his name, once expressed | 


a wish in my presence, that he had twenty 
or twenty-five armed men at his command, 
when he would soon follow up this mys- 
terious people to their secret recesses. 

Those who profess to have seen them, 
maintain that they are taller and larger 
than the other Icelanders, that their horses 
are shod with horn, and that they have a 
great deal of money in their possession, 
which ean only have been obtained by un- 
fair means. But when inquired who had 
ever been robbed by them, and when and 
where any such event had occurred, no 
one could tell; and as [ doubt if a single 
individual could make a comfortable living 
in Iceland by rapine, much less do I believe 
that it would furnish the necessary support 
for a whole tribe. 





THE NEW TROWSERS—CHINESE 
PATIENCE. 
UMAS, in his “ Pictures of Travel in 
the South of France,” relates an 
amusing example of the patience and 


| 





most singular example, not of the intel- 
lect, but of the patience of the worshipers 
of the Great Dragon. 

Among the different pairs of trowsers 
which the captain had made for him be- 
fore leaving Paris, there was one which 
was considered a master-piece: it was 
one of those miracles which sometimes 
issue from the establishments of Humann 
or Vaudeau, and which envelop the boots, 
indicate the calf, abolish the knee, mark 
the thigh, and deny the existence of cor- 
poration. Accordingly, thanks to the pre- 
dilection which the owner entertained for 
them, the trowsers, after having flourished 
along the coast, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the Isle of France, arrived at 
Canton, nearly worn out. Nevertheless, 
owing to that fashionable eut which 
nothing, not even the fact of being new, 
‘an supply the place of, they still looked 
very well, when the sailor, who served 
as the captain’s valet, let fall half the 
oil contained in a lamp which he was 
cleaning on to the middle of the thigh of 
the unfortunate pair. 

In spite of his philosophy, this blow 


| had such an effect upon the captain, that 
; he had not quite recovered from it when 
| one of his Canton associates came as usual 


he, “ just look! 


minuteness of Chinese workmen. He 
visits the Museum of M. Grasset, at La 
! 


Charité. 
We went, he says, through four or five 


| captain. 


rooms successively, which were filled with | 


curious objects, the majority of which had 
been procured for M. Grasset by one of 
his friends, a learned and brave sea-cap- 
tain, who had sailed round the world, [ don’t 
know how many times, and who had arrived 
from China about a fortnight or three 
weeks previously, bringing with him a 


to smoke a pipe with him. He found 
him in such a state of vexation that he 
feared some great misfortune must have 
happened t® him, and accordingly he in- 
quired what had taken place to alter his 
habitual good humor. ‘The captain show- 
ed him the unfortunate trowsers, which he 
had now thrown aside :—* There!” said 
The very pair you were 
complimenting me on yesterday !” 

The friend took the trowsers, and 
turned them about with the most annoy- 
ing calmness. When he was quite con- 
vineed that they could not be worn again, 
he observed :— 

“Well, you must have another pair 
made.” 

“ Another pair made!” answered the 
“And who’s to make another 
pair—some of your Chinese fellows ?” 

“Certainly, some of my Chinese fel- 
lows!” returned the friend with imper- 
turbable coolness. 

“Yes; and get a sack sent to me, 
made in their regular style!” continued 
the captain, shrugging his shoulders. 

“They won't make you a sack,” said 
the other; “but if you only give them 
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their model upon which you want them 
made, they will turn you out a pair of 
trowsers that Vaudeau would n’t know 
from his own.” 

* Really?” said the captain. 

* Upon honor,” assured the friend. 

* Well, | have heard hundreds of times 
of the fidelity of the Chinese imitation.” 

“And all that you have heard upon the 
subject has been less than the truth.” 

* You make me anxious to try them!” 

“ Do try, especially as it won't cost 


you much. How much did you pay for 


those trowsers 2?” 

” Fifty-five or sixty 
quite remember.” 

* Well, you can see what they ’re capable 
of doing here for fifteen.” 


* And what tailor must I take them 
to?” 

“The first you come to. Mine, if you 
like; he lives at the gate.” 


The captain rolls his trowsers under his 
arm, follows his friend, and arrives at the 
tailor’s. 

* Now,” said his friend, “ explain what 
you want, and [ will translate your words 


to him.” 


franes,—I don’t ; 


| tain. 
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Three days afterward, as the captain 
and his friend were smoking their pipes, 
the domestic opened the door, and an- 
nounced the tailor. 

“O, indeed,” said the captain. “ Well, 
let if he is as skillful as he is 
punctual.” 

* There they are,” said the tailor. 

“ Let’s try them,” said the captain, as 


us see 


he took the trowsers from the hands of the 
tailor, and put them on; and, in order to 
be certain that they fitted well, told the 
tailor to draw up the blinds. 

“Why, they fit wonderfully,” said the 
friend. 

“JT should think so,” said the captain : 
“he But 


where are the others, you stupid ?” he ex- 


has given me my old pair. 


claimed to the Chinese. 

The friend translated the remark to the 
tailor, who gave the other pair with a 
triumphant Took. 

The captain changed the trowsers. 

* Well, I must be mad!” said the eap- 
* This pair now seems to be mine. 
Where can the new ones be 2?” 

The the captain’s 


friend expressed 


| doubts to the tailor, who held out the 


The captain did not want twice speak- | 


pointed out th 


ing to. spread out the trowsers, 


that he wanted a pair exactly like them, 


ir cut, and ended by saying 


The friend translated the order, and laid | 


great stress on the directions. 


* Very well.” said the tailor, “in three 


days the gentleman shall have what he 
wants.” 
“What does he say?” asked the ecap- 


tain impatiently, 


i iv 


desire 


says you shall have what you 


in three days.” 


“Three days! That’s a long time,” 
says the captain. 
The friend translated the eaptain’s re- 


mark to the Chinese, 
trowsers again, shook his head, and said a 
few words in reply to the interpreter. 

* Well?” asked the captain. 


“He savs there 1 


‘sa great deal of work 


to do, and that three days are not too 
long in order to have it properly done.” 
“Well, three days, then; but don’t let 
him break his word.” 
“Q as for that fear. In 
three days, at the exact time, he'll be at 
And the two friends went 


to the 


there is 


no 


your house.” 


away, repeating their directions 


artist for the last time. 


trowsers on which he had just finished 
operating. 

* Well, here is the new pair,” said the 
friend. 

“No! can’t you see they are the old 
ones 2?” the “Why, 
there's the spot of grease !” 


* And there’s one on the pair you have 


replied captain. 


| on as well!” 


who looked at the 


“ What fool’s wit ean this be 2” 

The friend turned to the Chinese, ques- 
tioned him, and, upon hearing his reply, 
burst into a shout of laughter. 

* Well?” said the captain. 

* Well,” said the friend, “ what did you 
order from this good man?” 

“T ordered a pair of trowsers.” 

“ Like your own?” 

“Yes; like my own.” 

“ Well, he has made them so like that 
you can’t tell the difference—that’s all. 
But he tells me that his greatest trouble 
been to them out, and 


has wear 


them in exactly the same 


spot 
places; and 
that he must charge you five francs extra, 
heeause he failed with two pair before 
coming to a satisfactory result; now, 
however, he defies you to distinquish one 
the other. You must allow 


pair from 


that that’s well worth twenty francs.” 














“Indeed it is,” replied the captain, as 
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he drew a Napoleon from his pocket, and | 


gave it to the Chinese. 


The Chinese thanked him, and asked — 


for the captain’s custom as long as he re- 
mained in Canton, although, he added, if 
he always had such difficult work given 
him there would be nothing gained by it. 

From that day the captain could never 
tell one pair of trowsers from the other, 
so much were they alike. He brought 
them both back to France as specimens 
of Chinese industry. 


- 7. me os 


ARAGO ON THE SUN. 


N the Annuaire of the Bureau des Lon- 
gitudes, recently published in Paris, 
appears a paper by the distinguished as- 
tronomer Arago —“ On the Observations 
which have made known the Physical 
Constitution of the Sun and of different 
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us no very precise idea of the magnitudes 
which they imply, I recall here a remark 
that will convey a better understanding of 
the immensity of the solar volume. If 
we imagine the center of the sun to coin- 
cide with that of the earth, its surface 
would not only reach the region in which 
the moon revolves, but would extend 
nearly as far again beyond.” By the 
transit of Venus in 1769, it was demon- 
strated that the sun is ninety-five million 
miles from the earth; and yet, distant as 


it is, its physical constitution has been 


determined ; and the history of the suc- 


| cessive steps by which this proof has been 


Stars ; andan Inquiry into the Conjectures — 


of the Ancient Philosophers, and of the Pos- 
itive Ideas of Modern Astronomers on the 
Place that the Sun ought to occupy among 
the Prodigious Number of Stars which 
stud the Firmament”’—in which all that 
appertains to the subject is so ably con- 
densed, as to afford material for a popular 
summary, which we purpose to convey in 
the present article. The eclipse of the 
sun of July, 1851, by enabling observers 
to repeat former observations and test 
their accuracy, furnished some of the re- 
sults which serve to complete the paper 
in question, and which may be considered 
as settled, owing to the improvements con- 
tinually taking place in the construction 
of instruments. Although astronomy is 
the exactest of sciences, its problems are 
not yet all fully solved; and for the determ- 
ination of some of these, ebservers have 
to wait for years—in certain instances, 
for a century or more, until all the cireum- 
stances combine for a favorable observa- 
tion. From the days of the Epicurean 
philosopher, who, judging from appear- 
ances, declared the sun to be no more than 
a foot in diameter, to those of living caleu- 
lators, who give to the orb a diameter of 
eight hundred and eighty-three thousand 
miles, there has been a marvelous ad- 
vance. In these dimensions, we have a 
sphere one million four hundred thousand 
times larger than the earth. ‘ Numbers 
so enormous,” says M. Arago, “ not being 
often employed in ordinary life, and giving 


arrived at, forms one of the most interest- 
ing chapters in the progress of science. 

It was in 1611 that Fabricius, a Dutch 
astronomer, first observed spots on the 
eastern edge of the sun, which passed 
slowly across the disk to the western 
edge, and disappeared after a_ certain 
number of days. This phenomenon hay- 
ing been often noted subsequently, the 
conclusion drawn therefrom is, that the 
sun is a spherical body, having a move- 
ment of rotation about its center, of which 
the duration is equal to twenty-five days 
and a half. These dark spots, irregular 
and variable, but well defined on their 
edge, are sometimes of considerable di- 
mensions. Some have been seen whose 
size was five times that of the earth. They 
are generally surrounded by an aureola 
known as the penumbra, and sensibly less 
luminous than the other portions of the 
orb. Irom this penumbra, first observed 
by Galileo, many apparently singular de- 
ductions have been made: namely, “ The 
sun is a dark body, surrounded at a certain 
distance by an atmosphere which may be 
compared to that of the earth, when the 
latter is charged with a continuous stratum 
of opaque and reflecting clouds. ‘To this 
first atmosphere succeeds a second, lu- 
minous in itself, called the photosphere. 
This photosphere, more or less remote 
from the inner cloudy atmosphere, would 
determine by its outline the visible limits 
of the orb. According to this hypothesis, 
there would be spots on the sun every 
time that there oceurred in the two con- 
centric atmospheres such corresponding 
clear spaces as would allow of our seeing 
the dark central body uncovered.” 

This hypothesis is considered by the 
most competent judges to render a very 
satisfactory account of the facts. But it 
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has not been universally adopted. Some 
writers of authority have lately represent- 
ed the spots as scoriaw floating on a liquid 
surface, and ejected from solar voleanoes, 
of which the burning mountains of the 
Ilence 
observations become necessary as to the 


earth convey but a feeble idea. 


nature of the ineandescent matter of the 
sun; and when we remember the immense 
distance of that body, such an attempt 
may well appear to be one of temerity. 
"The progress of optical science, how- 
ever, has given us the means of determin- 
ing this apparently insoluble question. It 
is well known that physicists are enabled 
at present to distinguish two kinds of light 
—natural light and polarized light. A 
ray of the former exhibits the same prop- 
erties on any part of its form; not so the 
latter. A polarized ray is said to have 
sides, and the different sides have different 
properties, as demonstrated by many in- 
teresting phenomena. Strange as it may 
seem, these rays thus deseribed es hay- 
ing sides, could pass through the eye of 
a needle by hundreds of thousands with- 
out disturbing each other. Availing them- 
selves, therefore, of the assistance of 
polarize | light, and an instrument named 
the polariscope, or polarizing telescope, 
observers obtain a double image of the 
sun, both alike, and both white; but en 
reflecting this image on water, or a glass 
mirror, the rays become polarized—the 
two images are no longer alike or white, 
but are intensely colored, while their*form 
remains unchanged. If one is red, the 
other is green, or yellow and violet, al- 
ways producing what are called the com- 
plementary colors. With this instrument, 
it beeomes possible to tell the difference 
between natural and polarized light. 
Another point for consideration is, that 
for a long time it was supposed, that the 
light emanating from any ineandescent 
body always came to the eye as natural 
light, if in its passage it had not been re- 
flected or refracted. But experiment by 
the polariscope showed, that the ray de- 
parting from the surface at an angle sufi- 
clently small was polarized; while at 
the same time it was demonstrated that 
the light emitted by any gaseous body in 
fame—that of stteet-lamps, for instance— 
is always in the natural state, whatever 
be its angle of emission. From these re- 


imarks, some idea will be formed of the 


process necessary to prove whether the 


|is always white. 


substance which renders the sun visible is 
solid, liquid, or gaseous. On looking at 
the sun in the polariscope, the image, as 
before observed, is seen to be purely 
white—a proof that the medium through 
which the luminous substance is made 
If it were liquid, 
the light would be colored; and as regards 


visible to us is gaseous. 


solidity, that is out of the question—the 
rapid change of spots proves that the outer 
envelop of the sun is not solid. On what- 
ever day of the year we examine, the light 
Thus, these experi- 
ments remove the theory out of the region 


of simpie hypothesis, and give certainty 


| 


to our conclusions respecting the photos- 
phere. 

Here an example occurs of the aids and 
confirmations which science may derive 
from apparently trivial circumstances. 
Complaint was made at a large warehouse 
at Paris, that the gas-fitters had thrown 
the light on the goods from the narrow, 
and not from the broad side of the flame. 
lixperiments were instituted, which proved 
thet the amount of light was the same 


; whether emitted from the broad or narrow 


surface. It was shown also, that a gas- 


eous substance in flame appears more lu- 


| minous when seen obliquely than perpen- 


dicularly—which explains what are known 


}as facule and lucules, being those parts 


| of the solar disk that show themselves 


brighter than other portions of the surface. 
These are due to the presence of clouds 
in the solar atmosphere; the inclined 
portions of the clouds appearing brightest 


| to the spectator. ‘The notion, that there 


were thousands on thousands of points 
distinguishing themselves from the rest 


| by a greater accumulation of luminous 


matter, is thus disposed of. 

Stull, there remained something more to 
be determined. ‘The existence of the 
photosphere being proved, the question 
arose —was there nothing beyond? or 


, did it end abruptly ? and this could only 


| be determined at the period of a total 


eclipse, at the very moment when, the ob- 
scuration of the sun being greatest, our 
atinosphere ceases to be illuminated. 
ITence the interest felt in an eclipse of 
the sun of late years. 

In July, 1812, at a total eclipse of the sun 
visible in several parts of the continent, 
the astronomers noticed, just as the sun 
} 


nects 
Al t . 


was hidden by the moon, certain o 


in the form of rose-colored protuberance 35 


eee 




















about two or three minutes high, astro- 


nomically speaking, projected from the 
surface of the moon. These appearances 
were variously explained : some supposed 
them to be lunar mountains ; others saw 


in them effects of refraction or diffraction: | 


but no precise explanation could be given ; 
and mere guesses cannot be accepted as 
science. Others, again, thought them to 
be mountains in the sun, the summits 
stretching beyond the photosphere ; but at 


the most moderate calculation, their height | 
would have been about sixty thousand | 


miles—an elevation which, as is said, the 
solar attraction would render impossible. 
Another hypothesis was, that they were 
clouds floating in a solar, gaseous atmos- 
phere. 

M. Arago considers the last as the true 
explanation: it remained the great point 
to be proved. If it could be ascertained 
that these red protuberances were not in 


actual contact with the moon, the demon- | 


stration would be complete. 


. ° | 
Speculation | 


was busy, but nothing could be done in 


the way of verification until another eclipse 
took place. ‘There was one in August, 
1850, total to the Sandwich Islands, at 


which, under direction of the French com- 


mandant at Tahiti, observations were 


made, the result being that the red prom- | 


inences were seen to be separated by a 
fine line from the moon’s cireumference. 


Here was an important datum. It was 


confirmed by the observations of July, | 


1851, by observers of different nations at 
different localities, who saw that the col- 
ored peaks were detached from the moon ; 
thus proving that they are not lunar mount- 
ains. 

If it be further ascertained that these 
luminous phenomena are not produced by 
the inflexion of rays passing over the as- 
perities of the moon’s disk, and that they 
have a real existence, then there will be a 
new atmosphere to add to those which 
already surround the sun; for clouds can- 
not support themselves in empty space. 

We come next to that part of the sub- 
ject which treats of the true place of the 
sun in the universe. In the year 448 
B. ©., Archelaus, the last of the Ionian 
philosophers, without having made any 
measurements, taught that the sun was a 
star, but only somewhat larger than the 
others. Now, the nearest fixed star is 
two hundred and six thousand times far- 
ther from us than the sun: two hundred 
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and: six thousand times ninety-five millions 
of miles—a sum beyond all our habits of 
thought. The light from the star Alpha of 
the Centaur is three years in its passage 
to the earth, traveling at the rate of one 
hundred and ninety-two thousand miles per 
second ; and there are eighty-six thousand 
four hundred seconds in a day, and three 
hundred and sixty-five days in a year. 
Astounding facts! If the sun, therefore, 
were removed to the distance of a Cen- 
tauri, its broad disk, which takes a consid- 
erable time in its majestic rising and set- 
ting above and below the horizon, would 
have no sensible dimensions, even in the 
most powerful telescopes; and its light 
would not exceed that of stars of the third 
magnitude--facts which throw the guess 
of Archelatis into diseredit. If our place 
in the material universe is thus made to 
appear very subordinate, we may remem- 
ber, as M. Arago observes, that man owes 
the knowledge of it entirely to his own 
resources, and “ thereby has raised him- 
self to the most eminent rank in the world 
of ideas. Indeed, astronomical investiga- 
tions might not improperly excuse a little 
vanity on our part.” 

Among the stars, Sirius is the brightest: 
but twenty thousand millions of such stars 
would be required to transmit to the earth 
a light equal to that of the sun. And if 
it were difficult to ascertain the nature 
and quality of the sun, it would appear to 
be still more so to determine these points 
with regard to the stars; for the reason 
that the rays, coming from all parts of 
their disk, at onee are intermingled, and 
of necessity produce white. This diffi- 
culty did not exist in similar investigations 
on the sun, because its disk is so large, 
that the rays from any one part of it may 
be examined while the others are excluded. 
Under these cireumstances, further proof 
might seem to be hopeless ; but advantage 
was taken of the fact, that there are cer- 
tain stars which are sometimes light, some- 
times dark, either from having a movement 
of rotation on their own axis, or because 
they are occasionally eclipsed by a non- 
luminous satellite revolving around them. 
It is clear, that while the light is waxing 
or waning, it comes from a part only of 
the star’s disk; consequently, the neutrali- 
zation of rays, which takes place when 
they depart from the whole surface at 
once, cannot then oceur; and from the 
observations on the portion of light thus 
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transmitted, and which is found to remain 
white under all its phases, we are entitled 
to conclude, in M. Arago’s words, that 
“our sun is a star, and that its physical 
constitution is identical with that of the 
millions of stars strewn in the firmament.” 
eines 

TRUE HISTORY OF THE ROUND TABLE. 

YONSPICUOUSLY upon the interior 
J eastern wall of the County Hall, at 
Winchester, Mngland, hangs the celebrated 
Painted ‘Table of King Arthur, the true 
history of which has long been a questio 
verala with antiquaries. However, when 
the Archeological Institute met in the 
time-honored city of Winchester, one of 
the leading members of that Association 
read a very interesting inquiry into this 
very popular object of antiquity. This 
paper, froin the pen of Mr. Edward Smirke, 
has been printed in the proceedings of the 
Institute; and our purpose is to present 
to the reader Mr. Smirke’s ingenious con- 
conclusions, of 
certain literal the 
omission of which will not affect a reply 
to the popular question—* What is King 
Arthur’s Round Table?” 

It appears that, in 1788, Dr. Milner 
published in the Gentleman’s Magazine 


jectures and divested 


minute and evidence, 


some papers on the antiquities of Win- 
that the 
shown to 


chester, containing a statement 
celebrated Table 
Charles V. at Winchester, in 
it was for the das? time newly painted ; 


Round was 


1522, when 


and that it had been reported to be the 
genuine table of Arthur as early as the 
twelfth century, having been seen by John 
Leslk V; Bishop of Ross, in 1137. 
Subsequently, Dr. Milner eorreeted this 
statement by altering the date of 1137 to 


1539 ; also by adding that the table was 


for the first tine painted on the oeceasion 
of the Iimperor’s visit, and that the 
present one was probably the work of King 


Mr. 


Bishop assigns no date to his 


Stephen. Smirke correectively adds 
that the 
visit, but merely informs us that he had 
Table he 


book, 1578. 


before” 
Wrote tis which is dated 
The that the 
Arthur’s knights were then inseribed on 


“not long 


the 
! 


seen 


passage shows names of 
the circumfereneé of the ‘Table. 

Ir. Smirke is not aware of any distinct 
reference to this ‘Cable betore the reign of 
Henry VI.,or Mdward LV., when the poetic 
historian, Hardyng, who lived in both 
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reigns, alludes to the Table of Arthur as 
“hanging yet” at Winchester; but it is 
somewhat unfortunate for the history of 
the Table, that the verse which mentions it 
is not to be found in the earliest manu- 
script copy of Hardyng. Giovio, usually 
called Paulus Jovius, ina passage referred 
to in Warton’s Description of Winchester, 
informs us that the Table was shown to 
Charles V. on his then 
Winchester, but that the marginal names, 
having been corroded by decay, had been 
restored unskillfully and with so little 
respect for the venerable antiquity of the 
original work, as almost to impair its 
character of genuineness.  Jovius is, for 
various reasons, not likely to have been 
himself at Winchester during the visit of 


recent visit to 


the Emperor in 1522, yet his account is 
probably correct; for the Table had 


certainly been repaired not long before 
that year, as we learn from the entry in 
the foreign accounts of Henry VIII. of 
L66 16s. 11d. for the repair of the “aula 
regis infra eastrum de Wynchestre et le 
Round Tabyll ibidem.” 

A Spanish writer who was present at 
Philip and Mary, is the 
knows of, who describes, 


the marriage of 
first Mr. Smirke 
or intends to deseribe, with some minute- 
ness, the painting on this Table ; the author 
is Diego de Vero, and the passage in a 
MS. in the Royal Library at Madrid, is as 
follows :—* Lors du mariage de Philip II. 
avee la reine Marie, on montrait encore 
4 Hunserit la table rende fabriquée par 
Merlin: elle se composait de 25 com- 
partemens teintés en blanc, et en vert, les- 
quels se terminaient en pointe au milieu, 
et allaient s‘élargissant, jusqu’a la cireon- 
férence, appelé place de Judas, ou siége 
The 


description is certainly not quite accurate, 


périlleux, restait toujours vide.” 


unless the painting has been altered since ; 
and the Hunscrit is a 
departure from the orthography of the 
word Winchester or Hampshire, than is 


name of greater 


usually permitied even toa foreign writer. 
Yet, when it is recollected that the oeca- 
sion on which the writer saw it was an 
event which certainly took place in Win- 
chester, can it be doubted that he spake 
of this Hall and Table ? 

‘To what period the identical names now 
on it are to be referred, Mr. Smirke leaves 
those to decide whose critical acquaintance 
with the eyele of the Round Table Roman- 
ces will enable them to state the souree 
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from which the names are borrowed. But | 


there is no doubt that, whatever retouching 
it may have undergone, (especially in the 
royal figure, which Mr. Smirke believes 
to have been repainted within the time of 
living memory,) the form of the letters, 
and general decorations of the Table, even 
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transmitted to us from the first renovation 
of the Hall by Henry III., it is, at all 
events, a Table of ancient lineage, the 


| surviving representative of a very venera- 


if we had no extrinsic evidence, would | 


indicate a date not later, nor much earlier, 
than the reign of Henry VIII. It was 
then that the black letter, approaching 
the time of its disappearance from in- 


scriptions and architectural legends, began | 
to grow fanciful and extravagant in its | 


forms. 
We may here interpolate, that the Table 
consists of a circle, divided into twenty- 


five green and white compartments, radi- | 


ating from the center, which is a large 
double rose. In the middle of the upper 
half of the circle, resting upon the rose, 
and extending to the double edge, is a 
canopied niche, in which is painted a regal 
figure, bearing the orb and sword, and 
wearing the royal crown: this is reputed 
to represent King Arthur; and the modern 
reparations in the rose and the crown have 
been attempts, with more or less suecess, 
to adhere to the original design. Around 
the center rose is a circle inseribed with 


| others falling from it.” 


black letter, except where it is broken by 


the base of the niche and the sitting king. 
There are also names inseribed on six of 
the white compartments, as well as in the 
circle around the compartments, of which, 
however, this circle is rather a continuation, 
in color and form corresponding to the 
several divisions, each bearing a name. 
Aubrey, by the way, reports that, in his 
time, the name of Sir Gawain was in the 


| 


“limbe ” of the Round Table in the “ Castle | 
| is, therefore, clear that, though this wheel 


Hall.” 

Ashmole, in his History of the Order of 
the Garter, published shortly after the 
Restoration, speaks of the Table as having 
“no show of antiquity,” and as having been 
* broken to pieces (being before half ruined 
through age) by the Parliament’s soldiers 
in the beginning of the late war.” 


If Ashmole’s aceount be literally true, , 


the identity of the Table is in danger, and 
we must assign a very late date both to 
the fabric and the superficial embellish- 
ment; but it would seem that he spoke 
carelessly, and from report only. 

Still, whatever be the date of this iden- 
tical ‘Table and its painting, there is reason 
to think that, if it be not substantially one 


ble work of art, which once occupied its 
place. 

Mr. Smirke adds, that, having met 
with the entry in the Chancellor’s roll, 
20 Henry III., of the “ Rota Fortune,” 
which had then been painted in the gable of 
the Hall at Winchester, toward the east, 
he was strongly impressed with the opinion 
that this wheel of fortune was the pre- 
decessor of Arthur’s Table ; and when he 
found among the Liberati rolls of the same 
reign, in the Tower of London, a commis- 
sion by the king to paint a “ mappa mundi” 
in the Hall, it occurred to Mr. 
Smirke that an order to delineate a chart 
of the world had been figuratively executed 
by painting an emblem of its vicissitudes. 

The pagan was, indeed, a 
favorite with our Christian ancestors, and 
familiar to them long before this Hall was 
built ; and the form has been correctly 
“a large wheel, with a 


same 


goddess 


described 
crowned female in the center, some rising, 
There are also 


as 


various examples of it in churches, both 
at home and abroad. 

The conversion of such a wheel into 
the subject now painted on the Round 
Table, was obvious and easy. Fortune, 
by a revolution of her own wheel, might 
have been deposed, and Arthur made to 
reign in her stead. 

Unfortunately for theory, Mr. 
Smirke found, on examination, that the 
order to paint the map of the world was 
issued three years, at least, after the 
wheel of fortune had been painted. It 


this 


may have been the foundation of the pres- 
ent picture, it could not have been painted 
in pursuance of the order to execute a 
“mappa mundi.” 

In what form, then, 
order complied with? and where is’ the 
“mappa mundi” to be found? A recent 
publication of the Camden Society appears, 
at first sight, to supply an answer to these 


was this seeond 


questions, 

In the Thornton romance of Sir Degre- 
vaunt, we are told that, in consequence of 
his valor and merit, he was made by King 


Arthur a Knight of the Round Table; and 


the poet vouches the “ mappa mundi” in 
proof of the facet :— 
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“For thy they name here that stounde 
A knight of tabulle round, 
As maked in the mappe mound 
In storye full ryght.” 


The editor of the romance is inclined to 
; 


consider the allusion here to the “ mappe 


mound” as “altogether fanciful ;” and it 
certainly is extremely obscure, unless the 
expression has a much wider import than 
that of a geographical chart or map, in the 
usual sense of the word. The editor, 
however, has himself noticed an example 
of its use in the larger sense of a written 
description of the “miracula mundi.” It 
is, indeed, impossible to suppose that a 
with a 


/ 


tabula rotunda is synonymous 
mappa mundi; yet, among the “ miracula,” 
or memorabilia “ mundi,” suitable to the 
embellishment of a princely hall of the 
thirteenth century, our ancestors would, 
doubtless, have given place to Arthur and 
his knights. 

A great and undefined antiquity is now 
generally allowed to the romances of the 
Round ‘Table. ‘They were, at all events, 
current inthe Norman-French of Chrestien 
de Troyes, Manessier, and others, at the 
close of the twelfth century; and from 
Warton we learn that Henry was con- 
versant with the romantie fictions of the 
age. Is it, therefore, unreasonable to 
suppose that, in pursuance of the king's 
order, Elias of Durham selected from the 
memorable things, of which the stories 
were then current and popular, the subject 
of a fabulous institution intimately as- 
sociated by tradition with the castle of 


Winchester ? 


no unwarrantable deception, but a pleasant 


If such was the fact, it was 


conceit, to delineate his subje et on a 
eireular board, purporting to be the very 
Table at which the king and his paladins 
were wont to sit. 

Mr. Sinirke, however, in the purity of 
antiquarian conscience, questions the ad- 
missibility of this tempting hypothesis. 
The mappe-mound of the Thornton ro- 
manee-writer he believes to have been an 
historical and descriptive work, or “storye,” 
such as Sir John Maundeville mentions in 
his ‘Travels. 


chester was, probably, a geographical chart 


The mappa mundi at Win- 


world, according to the notions 
those 


‘There is, indeed, reason to believe 


of the 
prevailing among the learned of 
days. 
that it was a familiar domestic ornament. 
Waltham Abbey is known to have pos- 
there still exists one belonging 


sessed one: 


_to Hereford Cathedral ; and, what is more 


judgment on its margin. 


| leisure may 
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in point, there was a mappa mundi of some 


celebrity at the royal palace at Westmin- 


ster in the fourteenth century. The map 
varied in its shape ; but, when it represented 
the entire globe, it was circular. 

It ought not, therefore, to surprise us to 
find a chart of this kind in the hall of 
Winchester Castle; and it is a curious 
confirmation of this view, that a manu- 
script, formerly belonging to St. Alban’s 
Abbey, of a date not very different from 
that of the hall itself, contains, among 
other circular diagrams or “schemes” 
representing various cosmographical theo- 
ries, one which purports to be after the 
design ofthe architect of this very hall— 
*Secundum magistrum Elya de Der- 
ham.” 

The mappa at Hereford, being intended 
for an altarpiece, represents the day of 
That of Win- 
chester may, possibly, have contained some 
marginal illustration, of which the subject 
was Arthur and his Knights. In place of 
this, Mr. Smirke suspects the Table to 
have been substituted upon the oecasion 
of subsequent repairs. Thus, the “ pic- 
tures” of the hall were repainted in 
44 Henry HI.; and, in 1825, Edward I. 
celebrated the creation of many Knights 
at Winchester, when we observe that ex- 
tensive repairs were executed. Still, Mr. 
Smirke leaves the determination of the 
precise date to those whose curiosity and 
induce them to search for 
decisive evidence among the records of 
the Exchequer. 

Inthe mean time, Mr. Smirke coneludes, 
we must be content to assign to this 
curious work of art a respectable, but 
moderate antiquity. With some allowance 
for repainting and reparation, it is, at all 
events, impossible to deny it an age of 
about four centuries :—it is possible that 
it may be extended to as many as six ;— 
but the chances in the present state of 
the evidence are in favor of some early, 
intermediate date. 

By way of note, we may observe, that 
there is an old practice which may have 
Arthur's Table. 


This is the “ Round Robin,’—a cirele di- 


originated in Round 


vided from the center, like the famed 
Round Table ; and in each compartment is 
a signature, so that the entire circle, when 
filled, exhibits a list without priority being 


given to either name. 
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REASON AND UNDERSTANDING, AC- | flect and generalize. . . . . The whole pro- 


CORDING TO COLERIDGE. 


HERE is a remarkable discrepancy in 

the statements of Coleridge respecting 
reason and understanding. (1.) Friend, 
vol. i, pp. 207, 208. (Pickering.)—* That 
many animals possess a share of under- 
standing perfectly distinguishable from 
mere instinct we all allow. Few persons 


cess [of the understanding] may be reduced 
to three acts, all depending on, and suppos- 
ing a previous impression on, the senses : 
first, the appropriation of our attention ; 
second, (and in order to the continuance of 
the first,) abstraction, or the voluntary 
withholding of the attention; and, third, 


| generalization: and these are the proper 


have a favorite dog, without making in- | 


stances of its intelligence an occasional 
topic of conversation. ‘They call for our 
admiration of the individual animal, and 
not with exclusive reference to the wisdom 
in nature, as in the case of otopy?, or ma- 
ternal instinct: or of the hexangular cells 


of the bees... . We hear little or nothing | 


of the instinets of the ‘ half-reasoning ele- 
phant,’ and as little of the understanding 
of caterpillars and butterflies.” 

Aids to Reflection, vol. i, pp. 171-173. 
(Pickering.) Here, after quoting two in- 
stances from Huber about bees and ants, 
he says :—* Now I assert that the faculty 
in the acts here narrated does not differ in 
kind from understanding.” Does Coleridge 
mean to tell us that bees and ants have the 
same faculty (understanding) as dogs and 
elephants ? 

(2.) Friend, vol. i, pp. 216, 217.—* For 


| functions of the understanding.” 


Aids to Reflection, vol. i, p. 182, note :— 
“So far, and no farther, could the under- 


| standing carry us; and so far as this, ‘ the 


faculty judging according to sense’ con- 
ducts many of the inferior animals, if not 
in the same, yet in instances analogous and 
fully equivalent.” Does Coleridge, then, 
mean us to understand him as saying, that 


| many of the brutes can reflect, abstract, 


and generalize ? 


(3.) Friend, vol. i, p. 259 :—* Reason! 


| best and holiest gift of God, and bond of 


union with the Giver; the high title by 
which the majesty of man claims prece- 
dence above all other living creatures— 
mysterious faculty, the mother of con- 
science, of language... .” 

Aids to Reflection, vol. i, pp. 176-182. 


Coleridge here gives his reasons for con- 


a moment's steady self-reflection will show | 
us that, in the simple determination ‘black | 


is not white,’ or ‘that two straight lines 
cannot include a space,’ all the powers are 


| 


implied that distinguish man from animals : 


first, the power of reflection; second, of 
comparison ; third, and therefore suspen- 
sion of the mind; fourth, therefore of a 
controlling will, and the power of aeting 


from notions, instead of mere images ex- | 


citing appetites; from motives, and not 
from mere dark instinct.” And after re- 
lating a story about a dog who appeared 
to have employed the disjunctive syllogism, 
(in relation to which see Cottle’s Reminis- 
cences, Vol. i, pp. 48, 49,) Coleridge re- 
marks :—* So awful and almost miraculous 
does the simple act of coneluding, ‘take 
three from four, and there remains one,’ 
appear to us, when attributed to one of the 
most sagacious of all brute animals.” 
Aids to Reflection, vol. i, p. 175 :— 
“Understanding is the faculty of reflee- 
tion, reason of contemplation.” And page 
176 :—* The understanding, then, consid- 
ered exclusively as an organ of human in- 
telligence, is the faculty by which we re- 
Vou. I, No. 3.—T 


sidering language a property of the under- 
standing; and, in page 195, adds :—* It is, 
however, by no means equally clear to me 
that the dog may not possess an analogon 
of words which I have elsewhere shown 
to be the proper objects of the ‘ faculty 
judging according to sense.’ ” 

Does Coleridge mean that the inferior 
animals may have language ?— London 
Notes and Queries, No. 136. 


- o<. —m oe 


THINK. 


HOUGHUT engenders thought. Place 

one idea upon paper—another will fol- 
low it, and still another, until you have 
Written a page. You cannot fathom your 
mind. There is a well of thought there 
which has no bottom. The more you draw 
from it, the more clear and fruitful it will 
be. If you neglect to think yourself, and 
use other. people’s thoughts, giving them 
utterance only, you will never know what 
you are capable of. At first your ideas 


'come in lumps, homely and shapeless ; 


but no matter—time and perseverance will 
arrange and refine them. Learn to think, 
and you will learn to write ; the more you 
think, the better you express your ideas. 
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THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY MRs. H. C, GARDNER, 


Where yon willows skirt the water, 
Shaded from the sun’s fierce gleam, 
Stands a miller’s rustic cottage 
sv the margin of the stream. 
Stealing softly through the marshes, 
Sparkling in the shady nook, 
Dancing o’er the polished pebbles 
Speeds the tinkling, laughing brook. 
Green ferns wave along the hillside, 
And the jutting crags on high, 
In their lofty, soften’d grandeur, 
Seem to lean upon the sky. 
Flowers are doubtless there: but Sswectest, 
Fairest of the blossoms wild, 
All unconscious of her beauty, 
Blooms the miller’s only child. 
“ Lily of the Primrose Valley,” 
Often is she call’d; but when 
To her cheek the soft blush stealeth, 
Seems she like the wild rose then, 
Proud the miller’s dark eye resteth 
On her curls of shining brown, 
Eagerly his quick ear listeth 
Her light step across the down. 
Glad he hears the silvery echo 
Of her voice along the glen, 
And her smile is like the sunlight 
Of his own bright youth again. 
All day long, on love’s sweet mission, 
Speeds she joyously and free— 
Wearied not until the twilight 
I epens o’er the daisied lea. 
Then the aged miller’s blessing 
Softly falls upon her head, 
And serene and loving angels 
Spread their wings above her bed. 
[From the Ge 
THE ORIGIN OF THE MOSS-ROSE. 
A Spreir of air gaily roam’d o’er the flowers: 


Sleep fell on his eve lids—he needed repose, 
And sought for a refuge from dews and from 


rman, } 


showers, 
Beneath the rich leaves of a beautiful rose. 
The Spirit awaken’d, and eager to grant 
Some boon to the flower that had saved him 
from harm, 
tell nit jor he 
thy want ;” 
“Task,” said the rose, “one additional charm.” 
The Spirit bewail’d the fair flower’s discontent . 
oo] may not,” he sigh’d, * to improve thee 
pre sume $ 
How balmy, how sweet, is thy exquisite scent! 
How lovely thy shape! and how vivid thy 
bloom td 
Yet still to his promise resolved to be true, 
His fancy he task’d some new grace to propose ; 
Then smiled, waved his wings, and exultingly 


“@! murmur’d, “thy wish or 


threw 
A vail of soft clustering moss o’er the Rose, 
rhe Rose’s vain sisters rejoiced in their pride, 
That theér charms had hot suth rd so griev- 
ous a loss: aside, 
Put brief was their triumph—all pass’d them 
To gaze on the Rose with the vesture of moss ; 
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| Revealing this truth—that though gladly we 


yrect 
Attractions and grace that our senses inthrall, 
We never can deem them entirely complete, 
Till humility casts her soft vail o’er them all. 


THE RULER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY REV. M. E. W. POWELL, 


Beneath the shadow of a sheltering palm 

The Ruler’s dwelling stood, From spicy groves, 
And ripen’d fields, and incense-breathing flowers 
Cane up sweet breezes, like the fragrant gales 
From * Araby the blest.” 

On a low couch reclined a fair young girl 
Smote by the fever-spirit ; his dark wing 

Was brooding o’er her, and, alas! she lay 

In all her be auty, on the bed of death! 

Not many days since her sweet silvery tones 
Were in that dwelling heard, and gently fell, 
Like liquid music, on the list’ning ear: 

That voice is silent now, or faintly heard 

In stitled moanings, and upon the brow 

Amid her clustering curls is the pale seal 

Of the destroyer set. The velvet cheek 

Is scorch’d by fever, and the soft blue eyes 
Have lost their dove-like beauty. Hew the soul 
Of the fond father sunk within him there 

As he beheld the ot ntle little one 

His love had nurtured, droop, and fade, and die, 
While yet the Healer linger’d! Forth he went, 
And cast himself in tearless agony 

Low at the feet of Jesus, praying him 

To speed his coming—ere the pulse of life 


| Had ceased forever, 


There came a messenger in breathless haste— 
“Why trouble ye the Master? She is dead!” 
Then fearful agony swept o’er the heart 
Of the bereaved one; but gentle words 
Of the Redeemer swe etly soothed his grief 
And cheer’d his spirit, tho’ he knew not why. 
They seek the chamber where the child is laid— 
The strife is past, and heavenly peace at length 
Hath settled o’er the brow. The rosebud lip 
Once more is wreath’d with smiles. The genth 
eyes ; 
Are closed as if in slumber. On the cheek 
Lingers one parting tear, Can this be death” 
“She is not dead but sleepeth :” bitter scorn 
Curl’d each contemptuous lip, and one replied, 


| ve Nay, but the child ts dead.” 


He gently press’d 
The snowy hand, and the quick pulse of life 
That had been stagnant, bounded through the 
veins ‘ 
And warm’d the iey elay. 
“Talitha-cumi!” and the low sweet voice, 
Searce heard by those beside him, piercing 
heaven, 
Was heard amidst its shoutings. 
Blessed Redeemer! thine almighty word— 
That raised the dead to life, and from the dust 
Call’d up the body, fresh and beautiful— 
Hath still its wondrous power! The mournful ery 
Of trembling nature, when the fearful soul 
Shrinks from some hour of trial, never fails 
To reach thy gracious ear. Teach us to call 
For he Ip on none but thee: then shall we know 
More than the Ruler’s joy, when his sweet child 
Was given in answer to his humble prayer. 





THE RETURN OF THE SENNERIN. 


RETURN OF 


GERMAN 


FROM THE 
THE mountain tops are glancing 
With ice all silvery sheen, 
And autumn from the valley 
Strips the wreaths of leafy green. 


The slopes around the village 
Still verdant meadows show, 

But all the meadow flow’rets 
Are wither’d long ago, 


OF 


® Sennerin—The young girl who has the | 


care of the herds sent to the higher region of 
the Alps in summer. As the pasturage is good 
only a few weeks on those heights, and the 
distance great, it is customary for the herds- 
men and some of their families, to take with 


them domestic provisions, and not descend till | 


the pasture time is over. They dwell in tem- 
porary cottages. Grun describes the return 
with much simple beauty and a delicate touch 
of romance, 


THE 


ANAS 


SENNERIN.* 


TASIUS GRUN, 


Hark! Hark! What from the mountain 
Like joy-bells peals along ? 

What through the dale resoundeth 
Like sweetest bridal song ? 


’Tis, with her herd returning, 
The youthful Sennerin ; 
Down from the Alps she cometh, 
Her home once more to gain. 
The fairest of her heifers 
sears tinkling bells with pride, 
With fresh flower-wreaths bedecked 
Moves foremost like a bride. 


Round her in frolic measure 
The whole herd press and play, 
As gay young friends together 
Make glad some festal day 
The swarthy bull, as stately 
As such a chief should be, 
Brings up the rear, as Abbot brings 
A bridal company. 
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tefore the nearest dwelling 
Three times the maiden cries; 

Through alp, and dale, and village, 
Far, far, the glad sounds rise. 


The matrons and the maidens 
All quickly round her stand, 

And warm and true the Sennerin 
Reaches to each her hand. 

“A thousand welcomes, fair and fresh, 
Brought from green alpine height! 

How long, how very long since we 
Have met each other’s sight! 


“For all the long, long summer 
I sat there quite alone 

With the herd and with the blossoms, 
As sunlight—moonlight shone.” 


With look serene her greeting 
She gives to the young men, 
To one alone, the bravest, 
She gives no greeting then. 
He never seems to heed it, 
Lets it pass with smiling mien ;— 
Can it be true that fair one 
So long he hath not seen? 
He wears a hat all garlanded 
With Alpine roses round ;— 
Ne’er blooming in the valley 
Are such Alpine roses found. 


QUESTIONS SCIENTIFICALLY 
ANSWERED. 


DR. BREWER'S “GUIDE TO SCIENCE."’ 


SIMPLE 


FROM 


HLY does smoke ascend the chimney ? 


\ 


it passes over the fire, becomes lighter for 


removes all disagreeable tastes and smells, 
whether they arise from animal or vege- 
table matter. 

Why does charcoal remove the taint of 
meat ?—Because it absorbs all putrescent 
effluvia, whether arising from animal or 
vegetable matter. 

What is charcoal ?—Wood which 
been exposed to a red heat, till it has 
been deprived of all its gases and volatile 


has 


parts. 

Why are water and wine casks charred 
inside 7—Beecause charring the inside of a 
cask reduces it to a kind of chareoal ; and 
chareoal, by absorbing animal and vege- 
table impurities, keeps the liquor sweet 
and good. 

Why does a piece of burnt bread make 
impure water fit to drink ?—Because the 
surface of the bread, which has been re- 
duced to chareoal by being burnt, absorbs 
the impurities of the water, and makes it 


| palatable. 


Why should toast and water, placed by 


‘the side of the sick, be made of burnt 


bread ?—Because the charcoal surface ot 
burnt bread prevents the water from being 
affected by the impurities of the sick 
room. 

Why should sick persons eat dry toast, 


/ rather than bread and butter ?—Beeausc 


—Because the air of the room, when | 


being heated ; and, being thus made lighter, | 
ascends the chimney, carrying the smoke | 


with it. 

What is smoke ?7—Small particles of 
carbon, separated by combustion from the 
fuel, but not consumed. 

Why do smoke and steam curl, as they 


the charcoal surface of the dry toast helps 
to absorb the acids and impurities of a sick 
stomach. 

Why are timbers, which are to be ex- 
posed to damp, charred 7—Beeause char- 


coal undergoes no change by exposure to 


ascend ?—Because they are pushed round | 


and round by the ascending and descend- 
ing currents of air. 

Why do some chimneys smoke ?—Be- 
cause fresh air is not admitted into a room 
so fast as it is consumed by the fire; in 


consequence of which, a current of air 


| —Beecause the 
bottom of the 


rushes down the chimney to supply the | 


deficiency, driving the smoke along with it. 
Why are some parts of the ceiling 


air and water; in consequence of which, 
timber will resist weather much longer. 
after it has been charred. 

Why does water simmer before it boils ? 
particles of water near the 
kettle, being formed into 
steam sooner than the rest, shoot upward ; 
but are condensed again, as they rise, by 
the cold water, and produce what is called 
“ simmering.” 

Why will a pot filled with water never 
boil, when immersed in another vessel full 


| of water also ?—Because water can never 


blacker and more filthy than others ?—Be- | 
| heat absorbed by water after it boils, is 


cause the air, being unable to penetrate the 
thick joints of the ceiling, passes by those 
parts, and deposits its soot and dust on 
others more penetrable, 

Why is water purified by being filtered 
through charcoal ?—Beeause charcoal ab- 
sorbs the impurities of the water, and 





be heated above the boiling point: all the 


employed in generating steam. 

Why does a kettle sing, when the water 
simmers ?—Because the air, entangled in 
the water, escapes by fits and starts through 
the spout of the kettle; which makes a 
noise like a wind instrument. 























EDITOR'S TABLE. 


Ghitor’s 


WE give an accurate portrait of Neander in 
our present number—the only real likeness 
which we remember to have seen in this 
country. The sketch of him, by Dr. M’Clintock, 
will be found full of interest. Dr. M’Clintock 
visited the veteran historian but a few months 
before his decease, and describes him from 
personal impressions as also from the sugges- 
tions of a correspondent who was Neander’s 
colleague for years at Berlin. 

A new feature in our magazine will hereafter 
be found in the department of Scientitic Re- 
ports and Notitia. We shall endeavor to supply, 
in this department, regularly, brief reports of the 
proceedings of learned institutions, foreign and 
domestic. These reports must of course be 
very limited, but they shall give the most im- 
portant results of such societies. 


We have heretofore proposed to insert in each 
number a leading article on some public in- 
terest or question of the day, The editorial on 
the Christianity Required by the Times, in this 
number, begins the series of these discussions. 
In order that they may not be trammeled and 
stinted by unnecessary precautions, we must 
claim the indulgence of our readers whatever 
may be their personal opinions. We do not 
deem it necessary in a work of the peculiar 
character of this, to offend those opinions, and 
apprehend no such danger within the range of 
our discussions, but there is a minor sort of 
constructive criticism which can find objections 
to anything; we wish, once for all, to rid these 
pages of all such petty embarrassments, and 
bespeak the fullest liberality in this respect. 
Allow us to say our say frankly and peremptorily, 
without overlaying it with minute qualifications, 
even should it not tally precisely with minor 
opinions. On this condition alone van a pub- 
lication like the present have an effective and 
manly character, 

We have now in preparation, by a competent 
hand, a series of popular articles on the Life 
and Times of Johnson, to be abundantly illus- 
trated. There is no really popular life of the 
“Great Moralist’”? extant. Boswell’s can never 
be excelled in interest, it is in the hands of 
literary men and cannot be superseded with 
them, but it is too voluminous for popular use. 
The articles preparing for our columns will 
have a specially popular adaptation, They 
will also present with special prominence the 
religious aspects of his life and character— 
a respect in which Boswell’s volumes are 
defective. 

Our selected articles which are not credited 
in the text are acknowledged in the list of 
contents, except such as are found floating 
anonymously in the periodicals of the day, and 
cannot therefore be rightly attributed, 


The Acta Sanctorum of the Roman Church 
contains many a heart-touching example of 
suffering and fidelity in the cause of religion, 
but scarcely any more so than that which has 
lately been enacted at Florence, under the in- 
fluence of the Romish Church itself. Signor 














Table. 


Madiai and his wife of that city, became Pro- 
testants while residing in England, and, 
if we may judge from their conduct during 
their painful trial, very devout ones. They 
were arrested in Florence for the crime of 
impiety—that is, alienation from Popery. After 
nine months preliminary imprisonment and 
separation, the devoted husband and wife were 
brought together before the tribunal, only to 
receive an ignominious sentence of further 
separation and suffering—the husband to fifty- 
six months imprisonment with hard labor, and 
the wife to forty-five months seclusion at 
Ergastoto, also with hard labor; the nine 
months imprisonment they have already experi- 
enced are to be deducted. When they have suf- 
fered this punishment they are to be placed for 
three years under the surveillance of the police. 
When the sentence was pronounced, the doors 
being opened, and the hall full of people, the 
husband and wife rose up spontaneously, and 
shook hands with each other, smiling sorrow- 
fully. An emotion of deep feeling was mani- 
fested in the auditory, which the President 
cut short by dissolving the sitting precipitately. 
In the night of the seventh to the eighth of 
June, between the end of the trial and the 
pronouncing of the sentence, the following 
simple and affecting letter, which one can 
hardly read without tears, was addressed by 
Signora Madiai to her husband :— 

**My dear, dear Madiai,—Thou knowest if I 
have always loved thee, and how much more 
now, when we have been engaged together in 
the battle of the great King! 

“ We have been cast down but not overcome! 
I trust that through the sacred merits of Christ, 
the Father will accept our testimony, and grant 
us grace to drink with thankfulness, to the last 
drop, our part of the bitter cup which he has 
prepared for us. 

“* My good Madiai, life is but a day, a day of 
sorrow ; yesterday young, to-day old! But we 
know that we can say, with Simeon, ‘ Now let 
thy servant depart in peace according to thy 
word, for our eyes have seen thy salvation.’ 
Courage, my beloved, the Holy Ghost has, 
through grace, given us to know that this Christ, 
loaded with opprobrium, trodden under foot, 
and ill-treated, is our King, our Saviour. And 
we, by his holy light and power, have defended 
the holy cross which bears the expiring Christ ; 
we bear his reproach, to partake, one day, of 
his glory. 

“Fear not: though the sentence may be 
severe, God, who caused the chains of Peter to 
fall off, and who opened his prison, will not 
forget us any more than him. I have good 
courage. Let us put ourselves entirely into the 
hands of God. Let me find thee happy, as I 
hope to do, and by God’s grace I shall be so 
too. I embrace thee heartily. Your loving 
wife. Rosa Mapa.” 

A beautiful example this, of womanly courage 
and love, as also of saintly resignation, The 
Acta Sanctorum of Italy is not yet completed. 
Christian Rome is to add its list to that of 
Heathen Rome. 
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The last number of the Christian Remem- 
brancer, a substantial London Quarterly, con- 
ducted by Church-of-England men, contains an 
elaborate article on “ Open Seats in Churches,” 
It devotes no less than fifty pages to the sub- 
ject; and contends, with genuine democratic 
liberality and Christian earnestness, “ for the 
freedom of public worship.” We are surprised 
to learn, by this article, how extensive an in- 
terest prevails on the subject in the Anglican 
Church, For some years past the controversy 
has agitated portions of it, engaging even high 
prelatical and other authorities, on the liberal 
side. The Remembrancer notices three works 
on the question ; two of them by barristers, and 
one by a clergyman—the latter is entitled 
“The Pew System the Chief Hindrance of the 
Church’s Work in Towns.” The Reviewer 
says:— The normal idea of a church 
that of free and open ground for the use of the 
Christian community within each parish... .With 
all the difficulties and obstructions that cloud 
the pure free ideal of a Christian church, that 
primeval element has yet, providentially, es- 
eaped far more than might have been feared. 
The fearful unchristian effects of the pew sys- 


tem have at all times stood in such bold con- | 


trast to the gospel blessings on the poor, that 
advocates have never been wanting to maintain 
the trne principle ; and now that the Church is 
striving to be active in her work, it is marvel- 
ous to witness how abuses, which had hitherto 
been so long established as to form legal pre- 
cedents, seem to crumble into dust before the 
obvious and clear light of justice and Christian 
truth. Yet this is but partial, and the freedom 


of Christian worship is sadly overlooked in | 1 ot too devout, and jumping, impromptu, at the 


many quarters where we might have hoped 
that this development of their other professed 
principles would have forced itself upon their 
notice.” 

He shows that pews are a modern innovaiion 
unknown in the early ages—unknown during 
the middle ages—unknown, even now, to the 
Roman Church—except in Protestant countries. 
He insists that they trammel the freedom 
and effectiveness of the gospel in large commu- 
nities. There is, undeniably, much truth in 
allthis. The essential spirit of the gospel is, to 
say the least, unfavorable to the exclusiveness, 
the privileged conveniences of the pewed system. 
And it is a good indication for the simplicity 
and liberality of the Church, that it shows, 
somewhat generally at present, a disposition to 
question that system. Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
philosophy, however, applies here as in most 
other matters—* Much can be said on both 
sides.” Pews and family sittings are doubtless 
admissible under certain circumstances —and 
these circumstances exist, to some extent, in 
almost every community—but, unquestionably, 
such cases should be the exceptions to the rule, 
not the rule itself. The Methodists in this 
country may have erred in the one extreme, 
while other equally, if not more 
egregiously, erred in the other. The American 
Church generally needs to review this whole 
subje ct. 


sects have 


The late sishop Hedding used to tell an in- 
cident in his episcopal career, strikingly illus- 
trating the despotic power of long-indulged 
habit. Atone of the Conferences where he pre- 





| interest. 


sided, a young preacher was charged with in- 
dulging to great excess in the use of exaggera- 
tion. He was not said to be guilty of positive 
falsehood ; but superlatives flowed so freely from 
his tongue, that truth had all the semblance, 
and frequently did all the mischief, of a lie. 
The young man was sentenced to be publicly 
admonished by the chair. He stood up in the 
presence of his brethren, and the bishop, with 
great kindness, pointed out the evils resulting 
from the habit. After hearing him through, 
the accused, bathed in tears, requested permis- 
sion to say a few words. He commenced, by 
a candid acknowledgment of his fault, and 
thanked the bishop for his admonition. Turn- 
ing to his brethren in the ministry, he assured 
them of his determination to conquer his be- 
setting propensity. ‘I regret it,” said he, “as 
much as any of you. I have struggled against 
it. I have wept over it. Yes, brethren, by 
night and by day I have wept on account of it, 
and [ ean truly say it has already caused me 
to shed barrels of tears,” 

Hue and Gabet’s Travels, noticed elsewhere 
in this number, present the best appreciation of 
Tatar, Thibetian and Chinese character yet 
given to the world. It is a work of surpassing 
The “Fathers” describe the 
Tatar as nobly patriarchal in his nomad life, 
and very devout withal; the Thibetian as re- 
markable tolerant, respectful and intelligent ; 
the Chinaman, however, is the character of the 
east—the genuine yankee of Asia, invariably 
shrewd, gviven to trade, monopolizing the com- 


good 


| merce of neighboring countries, proverbially 
| sagacious in bargaining, not overscrupulous, 


| cunningest expedients when “ snagged.” 


M. 
Hue gives a ludicrous example of Chinese cun- 
ning—a good illustration of the real character 
of the nation. Speaking of the Mongol Khalkhas 
(to whom, by the way, Genghis Khan belonged) 
he says :—** These Tatars fully maintain the re- 
putation for strength and active vigor which is 
generally attributed to the men of their nation. 
They are considered the most powerful wrestlers 
in Southern Mongolia. From their infancy, 
they are trained to gymnastic exercises, and at 
the public wrestling matches, celebrated every 
year at Peking, a great number of these men 
attend to compete for the prizes, and to sustain 
the reputation of their country. Yet, though 
far superior in strength to the Chinese, they 
are sometimes thrown by the iatter, generally 
more active, and especially more tricky. In the 
great match of 1843,a wrestler of the kingdom 


| of Efe had overthrown all competitors, Tatars 


and Chinese. His body, of gigantic proportions, 
was fixed upon legs which seemed immovable 
columns; his hands, like great grappling-irons, 
seized his antagonists, raised them, and then 
hurled them to the ground, almost without et- 
fort. No person had been at all able to stand 
before his prodigious strength, and they were 


| about to assign him the prize, when a Chinese 


stepped into the ring. He was short, small, 
meagre, and appeared calculated for no other 
purpose than to augment the number of the 
Efeian’s victims. He advanced, however, with 


an air of firm confidence; the Goliath of Efe 
stretched out his brawny arms to grasp him, 
when the Chinese, who had his mouth full of 
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water, suddenly discharged the liquid in the 
giant’s face. The Tatar mechanically raised 
his hands to wipe his eyes, and at the instant, 
the cunning Chinese rushed in, caught him 
round the waist, threw him off his balance, and 
down he went, amid the convulsive laughter of 
the spectators.” 


Our old schoolmaster had a large stock of 
quaint sayings, some metaphorical, some very 
deep, and others the meaning of which lay on 
the surface. One of them, the force and propri- 
ety of which we heard beautifully illustrated 
at a Fourth of July celebration, was this,— 
“Never creep into a hole without seeing your 
way out.” It was illustrated on this wise: the 
orator of the day, in a pleasant little village 
where we were then rusticating, was eloquently 
depicting the glorious results of the War of 
Independence, the unmatched valor of the men 
of Bunker Hill, and those other grandiloquent 
themes by which Fourth of July orators are 
accustomed and expected to excite our patriot- 
ism and contirm us in the faith that we are the 
greatest people in all creation, “ Thundering 
like the cataract of Niagara,” said the speaker, 
waxing warm as he described the battle of 
New-Orleans—* thundering like the cataract of 
Niagara, like the tornado in the tropics, like 
the terrible avalanche of the everlasting Alps, 
came on the red-coats of King George. The 
gallant Jackson— (cheers) —the gallant Jackson 
and his invincible sons of Columbia met the 
foe and routed them like—like’—(we felt for 
the orator—he had evidently crept into a hole 
without seeing his way out; he began again :) 
“the gallant Jackson—(cheers)—the gallant 
Jackson, with the invincible sons of Columbia, 
met the foe and routed them like—like—any- 
thing.” 


The last No. of the North American Review 
contains an article on Wesley and Methodism 
which will agreeably surprise “ evangelical” 
readers by its warm, earnest tone, and its ap- 
parent sympathy with the character of the 
great movement under Whitetield and Wesley. 
It speaks in the strongest language of Charles 
Wesley, and of both the excellence and useful- 
ness of his poetry, ascribing much of the popu- 
lar power of Methodism to his hymns, “ which 
can hardly be read unmusically, and a/most 
? The early writers of Method- 
ism abound in illustrations of the power of its 
wonderful psalmody. The hardened populace 
often melted under it, and ferocious perse- 
eutors yielded to its charm. 
horred the preaching, resorted to the chapels 
only to hear the singing. An anecdote is told 
of an old, inexorable sinner—an innkeeper— 
who, unable to stand the fire of the pulpit, 
(which, by the way, is described as tremen- 
dously vollied in that day,) could not resist the 
temptation of the singing. He had not a 
qualmish conscience, but was afflicted with a 
musical ear. It was his custom to go to the 
meetings only to hear the hymns; and that he 
might not be disturbed by the preaching, he 
usually sat with his head inclined, and his fin- 
gers in his ears. But one day a fly lit upon 
his nose, and at the moment he attempted to 
brush it away with one of his hands, the preach- 
er uttered with stenterian emphasis, ‘* He that 


sing themselves.’ 








| 


| cities. 


Many who ab- | 


| of work! 


hath ears to hear let him hear.” The sen- 
tence struck him as a thunderbolt, and had 
such effect that he became a converted man. 
A Methodist writer records another example 
which took place in Wexford, Ireland, ‘ Our 
people,” he says, “ were persecuted by the Pa- 
pists, and met in a closed barn. One of the 
persecutors had agreed to conceal himself be- 
forehand in the barn that he might open the 
door to them after the people were assembled. 
He crept into a sack hard by the door. The 
singing commenced; but the Hibernian was su 
taken with it that he thought he would hear it 
through before disturbing the meeting. It 
penetrated his very soul, and disposed him to 
sober thoughts. At its conclusion he thought 
he would hear the prayer also: but this was too 
powerful for his excited feelings; he was seized 
with trembling, and bawled out with such dis- 
may as to appall the congregation, who began 
to believe that the Evil One himself was in the 
sack, The sack was at last pulled off of him, 
and disclosed the poor Irishman a weeping 
penitent, crying for mercy. He was thoroughly 
and permanently converted,” 

The last No. of the London Christian Specta- 
tor, in an article on the Unity of the Races, 
belabors mercilessly the work of Dr, Smyth, of 
South Carolina, on that subject. The Specta- 
tor agrees with the doctor in its ultimate view, 
but denounces his logie. The question of 
slavery is brought into the discussion, as it is 
now-a-days into almost all English literary and 
ecclesiastical references to this country. 

There are many evidences that an evangeli- 
eally liberal reaction from the rigor of Puseyism 
is taking place in the Anglican Church. One 
of its leading Quarterlies, the Christian Re- 
membrancer, has the following frank utter- 
ance :—" It has been the fault of the English 
Church that it has been over-jealous of its own 
standard, and looked with too much suspicion 
on zeal and energy wherever they have at all 
deviated from it. This is an old topic. There 
is the case of Wesley and the Methodists in the 
last century. This jealousy does, indeed, lie 
very deep in the main body of our people. They 
will allow no interval between the substantial 
squire’s, the reputable tradesman’s model, and 
fatuity. And yet there is a cry on all sides for 
workers. We hear how much is wanted to be 
done, how the people are perishing for want of 
knowledge, and yice reigning in our crowded 
But the worker comes, and because he 
does not do his work exactly in the way we want, 
he is dismissed. But if we wait for the conveni- 
ent and accommodating workmen, who will have 
all the trouble and have none of the choice, we 
shall wait long enough. ‘ 9 How 
idle is such a course ; how unworthy of serious 
minds, who want good to be done, know there 
must be workmen to do it, and know the laws 
See the necessities of the case then, 
and submit tothem., Keep your workman, with 
his peculiarities, and use his large zeal, his un- 
wearied activity, his noble devotion and self- 
denial. In a word, be liberal.’? That’s to the 
point—and as full of good sense as of good sen- 


timent. 


The leading article in the last No. of Kitto’s 
Journal of Sacred Literature—one of the most 
elaborate and valuable of English periodicals— 
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is a review of President Hiteheock’s work on 
Geology. It says :—‘* We welcome the appear- 
ance of Professor Hitchcock’s volume as well 
calculated to promote the adjustment so ur- 
gently required between the interpretation of 
Scripture and geology.” Dr. Kitto dissents 
from him, however, on another point :—* The 
arguments of our author in reference to the 
connection of sin and death are very ingenious, 
but we confess that we cannot yield to their 
cogency. Geology reveals the fact that suffer- 
ing and death existed among irrational crea- 
tures before man sinned, and the author would 
hold that death is a necessary law of animal 
organization. He would extend this law even 
to man in his state of innocence. He would 
hold that man was created mortal, and that 
sin affected only the mode of dissolution. He 
holds that the idiom in the original, ‘in dying 
thou shalt die,’ countenances this idea, as it 
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seems to indicate only an aggravation of what | 


was previously certain. The more natural in- 
terpretation appears to us to be that adopted 
in our translation, viz., that only the idea of 
certainty was intended to be conveyed. Be- 
sides, we do not see that the law of uniformity 
requires that man should suffer dissolution like 
the inferior animals, A vast gulf is fixed be- 





tween man and the inferior animals in another 
respect: the possession of reason and responsi- 
bility in man constitutes a sudden break in the 
law of contiguity; and we can have no diffi- 
culty in regarding immortality as the original 
correlative of this.” On another curious point 
the Journal says :—“ His theory of the identity 


|.of the future body seems to coincide with the 


idealistic theory of Origen, and which was in 
later times maintained by Joannes Scotus Eri- 


genia. It was held that, besides the gross ex- 


| ternal body, there was an ethereal and internal 


essence which was permanent, while the former 
was only phenomenal, The identity was made 
to consist, not in the sameness of this essence, 
but in its perfect adaptation to the expanded 
forms of the soul. The germ of Professor 
Hitchcock seems to fulfill the same function as 
the essence of Origen; but we are at a loss to 
know what kind of entity he would regard it. 
His object is to apply science to the elucida- 
tion of this subject, and it would be a matter 
of curiosity to ascertain among what class of 
substances it would be ranked by the chemist. 
Origen and Scotus enjoyed a pleasant latitude 
of speculation which can hardly be accorded to 
a writer im these days, when everything must be 
tested by the prosaic canons of inductive science.” 





uy 
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We have received from Bangs, Brother & Co., 
New York, a copy of “ Neal’s Residence in 
Niam.”’ It is from the press of the * London 
Illustrated Library,” and abounds in engray- 
ings, not executed, however, with the usual 
excellence of that company. It is a work of 
unusual interest, as it relates to a country 
imperfectly known, and one which is not a lit- 
tle unique in its characteristics. Besides a 
very entertaining personal narrative, it gives 
several chapters on the “manners and cus- 
toms” of the country, a good chapter on the 


ook Hotices. 


! . . 
It is very systematically arranged, and there- 


history of Siam, and another on recent embas- | 


to the Court. Messrs. Bangs, 
Brother & Co, are agents in this country for all 
the illustrated works of the publishers, 


The “ Travels”? of Hue and Gabet, French 
Missionaries, in Tartary, Thibet, and China, 
form the most interesting volumes of the kind 
which we have read for several years, The 
zealous “ fathers”’ fairly compassed the ‘ Flow- 
Kingdom, and traversed the *“ Land of 
penetrating to the very seat of the 
rather the Grandest Grand Lama of 
Their personal adventures are sur- 


sles Siamese 


ery” 
Grass,”’ 
Grand, or 
Thibet. 
passingly curious in these comparatively un- 
known, interior regions of the far East, and 
their two volumes disclose with great minute- 
ness the characteristic peculiarities of the peo- 
ple among whom they sojourned. We owe to 
the work many hours of genuine entertainment. 
Its illustrations are numerous, and those of the 
first volume quite well executed. Bangs, 
Brother & Co., New-York. 

Porter's Compendium of Methodiam is the best 
synopsis of Methodist doctrines, ecclesiastical 
usages, &e., &e., with which we are acquainted. 


| braries. 
| W hirlpool, 


fore convenient for reference on any given 
point. To the Methodist, especially the “ offi- 
cial’? Methodist, the book is titted to be a com- 
plete manual; and to all others who would 
understand what Methodism precisely is as a 
whole, or in any specific respect, we commend 
Mr. Porter’s work as an acknowledged authori- 
ty. We learn that the Bishops of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church have placed it among the 
text-books of their ministerial course of study. 
Boston, Magee ; New-Yorl:, Carlton & Phillips. 


We have received from Carlton & Phillips 
quite a large batch of small volumes edited by 
Dr. Kidder, for Sunday-school and Juvenile Li- 
Among them are Sunday Hours, The 
Sarah Neal, Widow’s Souvenir, 
Volcanoes, The Mighty Deep, Legends of Shet- 


land, Class of a Thousand and One, Life of 
| M’Kendree, &e. 


Caldicell’s “ Practical Manual of Elocution” 
has reached its seventh edition. It embraces 
“Voice and Gesture,” and is one of the best 
works of the kind extant. It is thoroughly 


| technical and practical, not designed for * gen- 


| Social Philosophy, second series from 


but for precise and continuous 
This is an advantage in 
unfits the volume for 
Portland, Sandborn & 


eral readers,” 
“drilling” in the art. 

a text book, though it 
any more casual use, 
Carter. 

Putnan’s Semi-Monthly Library.—We have re- 
ceived a volume of this very cheap and very in- 
teresting series of publications, viz. :—Home and 
Dick- 
ens’s “Household Words.” Of this number 
itself we need say nothing ; but of Mr. Putnam’s 
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series we may remark, not as perfunctory or be reduced without shaming the claims of 
perpuffatory, but as our sober opinion, that no labor. 
serial publication yet attempted in this country We have received the catalogue of Bangs, 
has equaled it in either the discrimination and Brother & Co.’s trade sale of the fifth instant. 
vood taste of its selections, or the cheapness of | It comprises no less than four hundred and 
its terms. The yolumes thus far issued, are, | fifty-four pages, and indicates the really im- 
without exception, really choice ones; and the | mense magnitude to which this department of 
price, twenty-five cents each, could hardly | the book business of the country has grown. 


- we oe ~ 


>? % 
Witerary Aecory. 
DOMESTIC. | James Watson Black, of Alleghany City, Pa. ; 
— _ , | the Rey. John Van Derveer, of Easton, Pa.; and 
College Anniversarics.—At the Wesleyan | nr | the Rev. Selah B. Treat, Secretary of the Amer- 
versity, Middletown, Conn., August 4th, Aug. W. | ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
Smith, Prof. of Mathematics in this institution, sions, Boston; and that of LL. D. upon Corne- 
was elected President, fhe commencement | lius L. Hardenberg, Esq., of New-Brunswick. 
exercises were of the highest order. 
The degree of B. A. was conferred on the fol- 
lowing: Nathan D. Bangs, Charles W. Bennett, 
Simeon F. Chester, William Rh. Clark, Adam C. 
Crysler, George B. Dusinberre, Archibald C. 
Foss, James 5. Grifling, Calvin S. Harrington, | 


James W. Horne, Thompson H. Landon, Fran- 7 : 
cis A. Loomis, James E. McEntire, Walter Oak- there was no graduating class at this Com- 
ley, John G. Parsons, Charles Y. Ransom, Ed- | ™encement. The classes are now all regularly 
ward P. Shaw, George W. Sheeter, Robert B. | organized, and number between forty and tifty 
Van Pelten, Gorham R. Walton, George W. | students; and with the primary and normal 
Windell, jr., Addison F, Wheeler, Aaron White. | departments, there are considerably more than 
The honorary decree of M. A. on Samuel R. | * hundred connected with the college. 
Fellows, Sandford [. Ferguson, Rev. W.C. Hoyt, | Rochester University. —At the Commencement 
Rev. John M. Reid, ad exndem. The degree of Exercises, held July 14, the degree of LL. D. 
D. D. was conterred on Bishop Osmon C, Baker, | was conferred upon T.V. L. Pruyn, of Albany, 
and Rey, Daniel Curry. i and R. Kelly, of N. Y.3 that of D. D. upon Rev. 
Prof. Johnston, the acting president, read an | Edward Bright, Secretary Union Missionary 
address before the graduating class; and Dr. | Society, Boston, Rev. Morgan J. Reese, of Wil- 
Allen, President of the Girard College, Philadel- | liamsburg, and Rev. James B. Shaw, of Roches- 
phia, in an address on Shakspenre, in a masterly | ter, 





Beloit College, Wis.—Commencement, July 14, 
The exercises were held in a beautiful grove. 
| Prayer by Rev. J. J. Miter. Literary address 
by Prof. Ss. C. Bartlett, of W. R. College. 
| Owing to the fact that the graduating class 
of last year was entered one year in advance, 


manner, invested the character and works of een ae aye é eee 
ere hts ted ” . Mae — [inois Wesleyan University.—This institution, 
the bard of Avon with fresh interest. | . = : ie 
ee ‘ : located at Bloomington, (L1L,) closed its first col- 
rhe day closed cheerfully with a levee at the : ae 
; ” a legiate year on the 8thJuly. Rev. John Demp- 
house of the acting president, who consider- ¢ e A 4 . 
‘ 2 z ster, D. D., has been appointed President and 
ably increased the interest of the meeting by : -y ce : 
. sa: ae ; >, ° | Professor of Mental and Moral Science and Bib- 
the announcement that Lee Clatlin, Esq., of Bos- ° ‘ : a . a 
‘ lical Literature; Rev. W. Goodfellow, Professor 
ton, had placed in the hands of the new pres- : +3 > ‘ > a > 
s : of Natural Sciences; Rey. C. W. Sears, Pro- 
ident $1,000, to be added to the permanent, = z 2 r 
: ; oie - fessor of Ancient Languages and Literature 3 
invested funds of the University—thus express- aa aie ; 
; gt - Sey and Rey. W. Goodman, Professor of Mathe- 
ing both his interest in the Institution and con- | 


: a “se ns | matics. 
fidence in its newly-elected presiding officer. ng toll : he C 
See an article in our present number respect- nion College.—The addresses at the Com- 


ing this university. | mencement, July 29, were, on Theology by Rey. 
5, Vente Pe ae , John Newman, of West Poultney; Vhilosoph- 
Columbia College, N. Y.—Commencement, | jeal, by Amos Dean, Esq., of Albany ; Orations 
July 28, at Metropolitan Hall, Graduating | py H.C. Van Vorst, Esq., Rev. B. N. Martin, 
class, twenty-six. | and Rev. Henry Giles, of Albany: Poems by 
The degree of D. D. was conferred on Rey. | 'T. W. Wilson, Esq., and Rey. Ralph Hoyt, of 
William M’Murray, of Toronto, C. W.: Rev. | New-York. cS 
William Walton, of Ne w-York ; Rev. John LL. | Doctors of Divinity—Nev. Fe Barnard, of Lima, 
Watson, of New-Jersey; and Rey, Samuel G. | x, Y,; Kev. Ray Palmer, of Albany; Rev. James 
Brown, Professor of bedles-lettres in Dartmouth Robertson, of Glasgow, Scotland ; Rev. J. C. F. 
College. : Hoes, of Kingston, N. ¥.; Rev. Geo, H. Hap- 
Phe dezree of LL. D. was conferred on Stephen | cood, of the Black River Conference ; Rev. T.U. 
Alexander, Professor of Mathematics and As- | Teasdall, of Springfield, M1. 
tronomy in the College of New-Jersey. Doctors of Teme Sion. Henry Barnard, Pres- 
ident of the Indiana State University ; Hon. 
Lewis H. Sandford, of New-York; Alexander 
W. Bradford, Esq., of N. Y. 


Rutgers College, N. J—Commencement, July 
ZS. Graduating class, twenty. The funeral | 
of the late Dr. Cannon took place on Tuesday. 


The literary address was by Dr. Bethune. The Commencement Exercises in the Ohto 
The degree of D. D, was conferred upon Rey. | Wesleyan University, located in Delaware, Ohio, 


Vou. I, No. 3.—T* 








HON 
am 


took place on Wednesday, July 28. This insti- 
tution is under the care of the Ohio, North 
Ohio and Cincinnati Conferences of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, and is represented as in 
a very prosperous condition. There were in 
attendance, during the year just closed, nearly 
six hundred students. Of these, one-third be- 
longed to the regul ir collegiate departime nt. 

On Tuesday, July 27, the Anniversary of the 
Societies oceurred. In the forenoon, Rev. Clin- 
ton W. Sears, A. M., of the Ohio Conference, ad- 
dressed the Missionary Lyceum or Society of 
Inquiry, upon the subject of 
our foreign population, and their reflex action 
upon our institutions.” 

In the afternoon, Dr. Joseph Ray, of Cincin- 
nati, addressed the Athenian Society, upon the 
* Elements of Success in the Affairs of Life.’”’ 

In the evening, Hon, Chauncey N, Olds, of 
Circleville, oration upon “* The 
Bible,” before the Chrestomathian and Zeta- 
gathian Societies. 

On Wednesd iy morning, at ight o’clock, the 


The 


recuiar 


* Missions among 


delivered in 


Commencement Exercises bevan. 


addresses from the graduating classes were 
short, and, in general, well written, 
In the afternoon, at three o'clock, the Bae- 


President, Rev, Edward Thom- 
on * The Inner World,” was delivered, 
es were then conferred, seven candi- 
A. B., in course, and nine 


calaureate of the 
son, D. D., 
The cde 
dates receiving that of 
that of A. M. 

Th same de 9 conferred 
upon Rev. Samuel L. Yourtee, of the North Ohio 
Conference: Rev. S. A. Lattimore, Professor of 
Greek in Indiana Asbury University; and Rey. 
J. S. Perris, Principal of Henry County Semi- 





ri 


yree pro honore, was 


nary, Indiana. 

Phe degree of D. D. was given to Rev. Anson 
Green, of Kingston, Canada; and Rey. Herman 
M. Jolson, A. M., Professor of Philos phy and 
Enelish Lit College, Car- 
lisle, Pa. 


rature in Dickinson 


Indiana Ashury FE. male Colley ¥ 
The catalogue of thi 
Institution furnishes an address to the trustees, 
by Rey. C. Bo Davidson, A. Mo: a Dedicat ry 
Address, by Professor Larrabee: the Inaugural 
Address of the President, Rey. Edward Cooper, 
A.M. 3 and a Charge to the President, by Hon. 
Salem Town, LL. D. 

The number of pupils on the list, on this first 

College, is one hundred and seven- 


instituti 


Neue Albany, 


Second Session of this 





year 1 tire 
teen, The 


ceedinely favorable, 


prospects of the mare CX- 


Teachers’ Coure An organization of the 
N. Y. State Teachers’ (ssociation, took place at 


Elmira, on Wednesday, dth August, Is52. The 


ition, 


meeting was opened with prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Bement, of the Baptist Church. Mr. N. P. Stan- 
ton Butfalo, President of the Association, 


delivered an appropriate address, 

Letters Hon. Horace Mann, 
S.S. Randall, Hon. Ira Mayhu, and others, 

An able report Mr. Newman of 
Butfal Central High 
Schools, and resolutions approving the doctrines 
therein set forth were adopted, 

Another report in faver of the establishment 
submitted 


were read from 


Vas re id by 
in’ favor of Union or 


of a State Educational paper, 


by Mr. Valentine, of Albany, 


Was 
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Western Reserve College.—The address before 
the Literary Societies attached to this institu- 
tion was delivered by Hon. Bellamy Storer. 
His theme was—“ The Effect of Puritan Prin- 
ciples upon the Institutions of our Country.” 

At the close of the exercises, the degree of 
A. I. was conferred upon the members of the 
and the degree of A. M. upon 
Messrs. J. Ke nnedy, Creo, Paine, <. . Payne, 
Almon Samson, J. G. Graham, Samuel Loomis. 
E. C. H. Willoughby, and Daniel 
the class of 1549, and upon A. Hammond and 
N. Dunshee, of former classes, also upon Mr. 
Andrew Freese, Principal of the High School of 
Cleveland. 

The honorary degree of LL. D. was conferred 
upon Hon, Sherlock J. Andrews, of Cleveland. 


graduating class; 


Vrooman, of 


Yale College —The Commencement at this 

“time-honored” seat of education was observed 
Graduates, ninety—one of the largest 
forth; six graduates of the 
Philosophy class received the degree of P. B., 
and six from the Law School, that of LL. D. 
Leonard W. Bacon received the degree of A. B. 
The honor of LL. D. was given to Mr. Henry 
jarnard and Prof. A. E. Church of West Point. 
The Concio ad was delivered by Rev. 
\W ™m. B. We ed, of Stratford: subje Cc. ™ Truth in 
its relation to the promotion of Holiness.’ 

On the preceding evening the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society assembled to hear an oration from E.P. 
Whipple, Esq., of Boston, and a poem from Rey, 
John Pierrepont, of Medford, 

The annual meetings of the literary societies 
connected with the University took place on the 
afternoon of the 28th, 


July 20. 


1 + 
CLASSCS sent 


ever 


elerum 





I he Ne hool of Brgine ering 
attached to this l niversity, under Prof. W. A. 
Norton, numerous advantages to the 
young machinist or engineer, 


offers 


St. Charles Methodist Episcopal College. The 
late Geo, Collier, of St. Lonis, has bequeathed 
to this branch of the Southern Methodist body 
th sum of SLO,Q00 3 yl vided, however, tha 
security, in apy 


roved State bonds, be given foi 


the advancement of alike sum 





. by other parties 
d in the snecess of the institution. 


ilso left $0,000 to the Pro- 





phan Asylum; the principal to remaii 
in such 


while the int 


inner as to prove nies 
} 


t 
protital rest only will be applied 


to the intended purpose. 

Donay Bihle—Dr. Mudd, a member of the 
Cincinnati Schoo ard, at a 
solutions recommending the 





recent meeting 


propose do some re 


adoption in the public schools of the Moucy 
version of the Bible. The matt has created 
considerable discussi 

(a hye Divinity School—The annual visi 


if Cambridge Divinity School (Unitarian 
took plae recently, The Puritan Reeorder, in 
stating that * the class numbered e/eren,”’ adds: 
, 1 eared to have made fair 
attainments in classical learning and polit » lit- 
and to possess good natural abilities.” 

Educational Conrention.—The n 
of the American Asst for the Advance- 
ment of Education, was held at Newark, (N. J.) 
on loth August The President, Bishop 
Potter of Pennsylvania, read the opening ad- 
dress; and the Secretary, Dr. R. L, Cook, pre- 





‘the young men ay 
erature, 
Second Session 


wlation 


last. 




















cnet 











sented a list of the Reports, &c., to be laid be- 
fore the Association. Rey. Dr. B. Sears, Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, Massachusetts, 
read an interesting essay on Cultivation of 
Taste, or, the Uses of Imagination. Mr. J. B. 
tichards read a paper on the Education of the 
Imbecile, and Prof. Agassiz another on Natural 
Science. Many distinguished friends of educa- 
tion were present, amoung whom we noticed 
Judge Duer, Joseph M’Keon, Superintendent 


Common Schools, N. ¥. City, Lyman Cobb, Dr. | 


Sears, and Mr. G. B. Emerson, of Boston, Mr. 
Travis, of Ohio, Mr. Morris, of Pennsylvania. 
Prof. Holden said that the number of members 
last year was two hundred and forty-nine, and 
additions are constantly making to the list. 





Ohio University. —Dr. J.S. Tomlinson has been | 
chosen President of this institution; Rey. Solo- | 
mon Howard, Professor of Natural Science 3 | 


and Rey, James F. Given, Principal of the Pre- 
paratory Department. The Board resolve to 
lower the price of tuition, by the sale of tive 
hundred scholarships, at the same rates as those 
of Delaware; and will ask the Ohio Conference 
to give them one agent, and the Presbyterian 
synod to give them one, to lay the claims of the 
institution before the public, and to distribute 
Dr. Hodge, of Columbus, and 
long a member of the Board, resigned. 


the scholarships. 


ern Christian Advocate that a correspondent of 
that journal has entered upon the pleasant but 
delicate and ditticult task of sketching “ like- 
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of baptism. Several pictorial illustrations of 
the primitive mode of baptism are contained in 
the volume. ‘The Southern Christian Advocate 
pronounces the treatise a masterly work on the 
whole subject. 

Rev. F.C. Holliday, of Lawrenceburg, has 
just completed and has ready for the press, 
* The Life and Times of Rev. Allen Wiley, with 
Incidental Sketches of his Cotemporaries.”’ It 
is expected to be published in October or Novem- 
ber next. 

Prof. Wiley has been appointed President pro 
tempore of the Emory and Henry College, Va., 
in place of Dr. Collins, elected to the Presi- 
dency of Dickinson College. 

Canadian Parliamentary Library.—The «addi- 
tion of the books purchased in England and 
France, (nearly ten thousand,) will augment the 
Canadian Legislative Library seventeen thou- 
sand volumes. $20,000 has been employed last 
year to refit the Library; it is the accumulated 
appropriation of two years, $10,000 being em- 
ployed yearly in the purchase of books. The 
works given by the French Government are 
magnificent, and do honor to its liberality, as 
those bought by M. Faribault do honor to his 
taste. The choice of French books, especially, 
is excellent; and if we except the American 


i P | collection, which cost M. Faribault seventeen 
* Daquerreotypes.’—We learn trom the South- | 


nesses’’ of distinguished ministers of the gos- | 
pel. His first picture is a likeness of the Rey, | 


John P. Durbin, D. D., whom he regards, when 
under the inspiration of his theme, superior as 
a pulpit orator to any man in this country. 
We think that the correspondent of the South- 
ern Christian Advocate, in this opinion, has 
decidedly shown a just and appropriate dis- 
crimination, 

We peree ive from the last New-York Baptist 
Rezister, that Prof) Daniel Haseall died at his 
residence in the village of Hamilton, N. Y., on 
the 28th ult., in the 71st year of his age. He 
was one of the founders of Hamilton Theological 
Institution, now Madison University, and for 
many years one of its professors. He was 
widely known and deservedly esteemed by the 
Haptists of the State of New-York, for his talents, 
piety, and zeal, as a minister and teacher, 

We learn from the Home Journal that Mr. 
Willis’s notes and materials, collected during 
his recent tour, accumulate beyond the capacity 
of the weekly paper. “He will break in, 
therefore, upon the regular series of his notes 
of travel, and give us detached letters—some 
of them descriptive of his more recent travels 
in the south and west. His memoranda of 
visits to St. Domingo, Jamaica, Havana, and 
other islands of the West Indies, are very 
copious; and with returning health and sum- 
mer leisure, he hopes to write them out, and 
so complete the description of the tour.’ These 
will then be published in a collective form. 


Rev. T. O. Summers, D. D,, has jast issued 





from the press of the Methodist Episcopal | 


Chureh, South, a very neat duodecimo volume 


of two hundred and tifty pages, on the subject , 


years of labor, the new Library will be prefer- 
able to that which was destroyed. The 
books are better chosen, the editions are 
generally the most recent, and most appropri- 
ate to actual wants. We find in this library 
the most rare and precious works, on civil, con- 
stitutional and parliamentary law, on interna- 
tional law, on political economy, history, science, 
literature, end geography ; the most renowned 
classics of Greece, Rome, Spain, Portugal, Ger- 
many, France and England, besides Atlases in 
considerable number, and of high price. The 
entire Library will contain over forty thousand 
volumes, 

Satanic Literature. —The Cincinnati Atlas 
states that the West is flooded with trash in 
the shape of cheap blood-and-thunder stories, 
and it expresses the hope that the press through- 
out the country will help to wage a war ef ex- 
termination against the nefarious traftic. The 
material of the National Magazine, we trust, 
will conduce nota little toward this greatly-to- 
be-desired end. 


FOREIGN, « 


Titulary Euphony.—<A story of very bungling 
quality, but purporting to be “ adapted to the 
capacities of children and old people,”’ has been 
published in London under the fascinating title 
ot * EBiveeneespaidagathoonteygigontaiosphilos—the 
Good-natured Giant.” 

Australia.—Two pamphlets called forth by 
the exciting topic of the late discoveries in 
Australia, have been lately issued in London, 
viz. :—The Gold Digger ; or, a Visit to the Gold 
Regions of Australia, by the Rev. D. Macheuzie ; 
and Where to go,and who should go, by C. Hurst- 


house, Jr, Both these writers have been in 


Australia, and the latter, it appears, is engaged 
professionally in promoting emigration to that 
country, ‘ 
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English Language —The eminent philologist, 


Professor Grimm, in his treatise on the Origin | has died at the ¢ 


of Languages, read before the Royal Azademy, 
Berlin, says :—* It (the English language) pos- 
sesses through its abundance of free medial 
tones, which may be learned indeed, but which 
no rules can teach, the power of expression 
such as never perhaps was attained by any 
human tongue. Its altogether intellectual 
and singularly happy foundation and develop- 
ment, has arisen from a surprising alliance 
between the two noblest languages of antiquity 
—the German and the Romanesque—the rela- 
tion of which to each other is well-known to 
be such, that the former supplies the material 
foundation, the latter the abstract notions. 
The English language may with good reason 
eall itself a universal language, and seems 
chosen, like the people, to rule in future times 
in a still greater degree in all the corners of 
the earth. In richness, sound and 
flexibility, no modern tongue can be compared 
with it—not even the German, which must 
shake off many a weakness before it can enter 
the lists with the English. ” 


reason, 


Glen Luna,—This work, by Amy Lothrop, is 
just published in England: it is devoted to the 
downward progress of gentility toward poverty. 
The Athenwum, in a notice inclining too much 
to satirical ill-nature, concludes that these sort 
of books * are agreeable to read :—and this last 
af the tlock not the least agreeable.” 

Tlustrated Dook of Scottish Nongs, from the 
Sirteenth to the Nineteenth Ce ntury. —Another 
volume of “ The Tlustrated Library,’’? now pub- 
lishing—being one of the most complete among 
the evidences that no body of minstrels has so 
fairly and so frequently been presented to the 
reading public as the songsters of Scotland. 

Vant and D? Oyle y's Bible-—Among the ¢ heap 
literature issued from the English press we find 
the Notes to Mant and DY Oyley’s Bible, which 
are now publishing “in penny Numbers and 
sixpenny Parts,” 

Ethn 4 tphical H story. —A Mr. J. B. Wright 
has pul lished A Manual of Universal History, on 
the vimeval Period, 
“a deseription of nations,” “their personal 
appearance, costumes, habits, Xe, Xe. 
His work, however, as a mere collection of well- 
known facts from Scripture and from Herod- 
otus, is strangely at variance with the title he 


hasix of Ethnography; Th 


arts,” 


has chosen. Ethnography in its highest sense, 
as a science, dias no place in this writer’s 


volume, 
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M. William Hissinger, the mineralogist, who 
ge of eighty-six. Norway has 


| also been deprived of one of her learned his- 


torians, Dr. Nilo Wulfsberg, aged sixty-seven. 
Dr. Wulfsberg was formerly keeper of the 
archives of the kingdom, and founded two of 
the earliest daily papers ever published in that 
country, the Worgenblasdt and the Tider, both 
of which still exist. 


John Doe and Richard Roe—By an Act 
passed in the late Parliamentary Session, Great 
britain, the names of these fictitious but cele- 
brated nominal sureties, will cease to appear 
in writs of common law on the 24th of October 


} next, 


A letter from Dr. Royle was lately read before 
the London Asiatic Society relative to the connec- 
tion of various plants with the Vedas or sacred 
books of the Hindoos, Notices of a Compara- 
tire Vocabulary of the relative connection of the 
Indo-Chinese monosyllabic language with the 
Indo- Germanie tongues, were submitted hy Mr. 
Laidley. A paper purporting to show that 
Asoka, the great Buddhist monarch of India, 
was identical with the Sandrocottus of Megas- 
thenes, was presented by the Secretary, with a 
letter from Major Rawlinson, referring to cor- 
rections in his outline of the History of Nin- 
eveh. ; 

The opening lecture of Prof. Wilson, at the 
late Anniversary of the Asiatic Society, was on the 
“Present State of the Cultivation of Oriental 
Literature.” In a subsequent address on the 
best method of studying Lthnology, Dr. Bird 
gaye areview of the various divisions of man- 
kind in Europe and Asia, showing that pale 
ography and architecture were better tests of 
the affinity of races than the physiological char- 


acter, 

British Consul at Cineinnat?.—The London 
Gaxtte announces the appointment of Mr, 
Charles Bancroft, author of “ Tales of the 
Colonies,” as English Consul at Cincinnati. 


His knowledge of Colonial and American life 


| displayed in his writings, has, it appears, in- 


sexeience of Niehuhr the Historian.—The Lee- | 


tures in Ancient History by Niebuhr, a trans- 
lation of which, from the original German, has 
recently been made, with additions and corree- 
tions, by Dr. L. Schmitz, formerly a pupil of 
the historian, in a remarkable manner foretell, 
at an advance of more than twenty years, the 


splendid discoveries which have been inade it 
our own days by Mr. Layard and others. Thes 
lectures (in three volumes) comprise the history 
of all the nations of antiquity, with the excep- 
tion of Rome—the greater portion of the work 
voted to that of Greeee and Macedonia. 


The Ac alemy of Sciences, in Stockholm, has 
lost the oldest of its members in the person of 


being ck 


fluenced this ay pointme nt. 

Jesuita in the Ascen tant.—By late advices it 
appears that Louis Napoleon has given up 
the education of the youth of France to the 
Jesuits; whose determination, it is said, is to 
prevent their pupils from forming any acquaint- 
with such authors as Thueydides and 
The principal agent in this movement 
labors it appears are 

The subject has 


ance 
Cicero, 
is the Abbe Gaume, whose 
sanctioned by the 
created a perfect feud in the eeclesiastical body. 


Mr. W. 


Stalking” 
cently in England, in his eighty-first year. 


Pope, 


author of “Days of Deer 
and other sporting works, died re- 


Scrope, 


French Protestantism.—A new lite rary socie ty 
has been formed at Paris, entitled “ The Soci- 
ety of the History of French Protestantism ;” 
the object being to collect and publish the 
documents, whether printed or manuscript, of 
the history of Protestantism in France from 
the sixteenth century. A bulletin will be 
issued of the society’s transactions, with a 
of papers and documents. Guizot is 
President ; Coq were l, Monod, and other pastors 


reenell 


are members, 














Baron de Langsdorjf.—This well-known botanist 
and traveler expired recently at Friburg, in the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, in the seventy-eighth | 


year of his age. M. de L. first accompanied 
Admiral Krusenstern, as botanist to the expedi- 
tion, in his voyage round the world in 1774, 
and passed many subsequent years of his life 
in exploring various botanical meridians; he 
was also employed by the Russian government 
in certain diplomatie functions at the Court 
of Rio Janeiro. His voyages and researches 
have been published in French and German, 
at Paris, Frankfort, &c. 

The first volume of a new work on America 
has just left the press in Stockholm. It 
named “ Sketches of a Tour in the United States, 
by L.A, Siljestrom,” and is entirely devoted to 
an examination of our school system. Mr. 
Siljestrom was sent out by the Swedish Govern- 
ment to make inquiries on this subject. 

Sanserit Literature.—Since the days of Sir 
W. Jones, the great advocate of Sanscrit 
Literature, whose opinion of that language is 
given in his assertion that it was “ more per- 
tect than the Greek, more copious than the 
Latin, and more excellently refined than 


is 





Aeligqious 


Tue “Pacific Conference” of the Methodist 
Fpiscopal Church, South, reported at its last ses- 
sion: Traveling preachers, twenty-two; stations 
and circuits, nineteen; church buildings, ten ; 
parsonages, six; Church members, three hun- 
dred: local elders, four; licentiates, three ; Sab- 
bath schools, seven; superintendents, seven 5 
Sabbath-school teachers, twenty-two ; Sabbath- 
scholars, two hundred; volumes in 

school libraries, five hundred and 
thirty-five; missionary collections, $731 35, 
The Californian Christian 
“Tt is proper to remark that froma failure to 
receive missionaries @ year since, we were com- 
pelled to abandon two stations and two circuits, 
which had been well organized and supplied by 
local brethren, by which upwards of three 
hundred members were cut otf and lost to us. 
Besides this, until a few weeks before Confer- 
ence there were but five missionaries in all in 
the country; and up to the first of September, 
there were but three, one of whom, from con- 
stant sickness, could render no efticient service. 
Had our expected and promised supplies reached 
us at the time tixed on, we should have num- 
bered largely over one thousand members.” 


school 
Sabbath 


says (-— 


Observer 


The Sabhath.—A letter signed by one thou- 
sand five hundred citizens of Milwaukie, ealls 
upon the mayor to put a stop to the Sunday- 
evening balls, now regularly held at the public 
halls of that city. The petition has among the 
signatures those of seventeen clergymen, nine 
of whom are Germans, 


Colored Methodist Episcopal Commamicants,— 
A letter in the Charleston (8. C.) Christian Mir- 
ror, states that there are five thousand Method- 
ist colored communicants in and near Charleston, 
and their contributions for benevoleut purposes 
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either,” Professor Wilson and Dr. Milman 
have given various specimens of the beauties 
of Indian literature; while Schlegel, Bopp, and 
others, in Germany, have not been unmindful 
of oriental scholarship. Mr. Ralph Griffith, 
modern Sanserit scholar of the University of 
Oxford, has, as we learn from Dr. Aitto’s Sacred 
Journal, lately translated from the original 
Sanscrit into English verse some specitnens of 
old Indian poetry, with a view of offering to 
English readers some of the beauties to be found 
in the poetical literature of that ancient tongue. 
* From works,” adds Dr, Avitto, “ some of w hich 
are of huge size, as the Mahabharata, an epic 
of one hundred thousand stanzas, it would be 
strange if many fine passages could not be 
gathered, some of which are given with cor- 
rectness and spirit in an English version.” 

Schnor’s Bible.—This Bible, with illustrations 
by Schnor, is preparing for publication by 
Wiegand, the bookseller of Leipsic. The issue 
will be in numbers, each containing eight wood 
cuts, at the price of about twenty-sive cents, 
The celebrity of Schnor as an artist, and the 
cheapness of the issue, will, it is expected, 
procure for it an extraordinary sale. 





Saummiarty, 


during the past year, amounted to more than 
three dollars to a member. This is the liberal- 
ity of slaves, who do not own themselves, 
whose time at the control of others, and 
who have no property which is legally their 
own. It is a liberality which should put to 
the blush many Churches of the north, com- 
posed wholly of fre ecmen, 


18 


American Sunday School Union.—At the last 
stated meeting of the Board of Officers and 
Managers of this institution, reports were re- 
ceived from fifty-one missionaries, laboring in 
fourteen different States. These reports of a 
month’s missionary labor, are as follow :— 


New schools orgamized... ..1..0. see cee oe. oe 353 
Schools visited.......... $000 000 000 bes ce: 000 ces 369 


5,458 
Scholars “ MY udseaas <austacie: SOO 
Value of the Society’s publications 

gratuitously distributed to poorer 





RSs secictainvestnoi. cst eta Rie nen 
Value of the Society’s publications 
sold by missionaries... ... cc. .0. 002 0 86 





American Bible Society.— At the last regular 
monthly meeting of the Board of Managers, 
Honorable Luther Bradish in the chair, sup- 
ported by Honorable A, B. Hasbrouck, six 
new auxiliary societies were recognized—one in 
Kentucky, two in Illinois, one in Wiseonsin, 
and two in California, Letters from Agents of 
the Society were read, showing the prosperity 
of the work in different parts of the country, 
especially in Hlinois, Minnesota, California, and 
among the French population in Detroit. A 
very interesting letter was read from Brazil, 
showing the demand fer the Scriptures in that 
country, and containing a request for books. 
Another from Buenos Ayres, Grants of books 
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were made to the American Bethel Society, 
for distribution among boatmen on various ca- 
nals; Bibles in Portuguese, Spanish, French, 
Italian, and German, for Brazil, and for a colored 
school in Ambherstburgh, Michigan; French 
Testaments to the American and Foreign Bible 
Society : English, French, and German Bibles, 
and Irish Testaments, for distribution in 
Thompsonville, Connecticut; Spanish Bibles 
and Testaments for Venezuela. A large number 
of smaller grants were made, together with 
several volumes for the blind. 

The Beange lical Lutheran Synod of Teras, at 
its late meeting, had nine ministers in attend- 


ance; the number of Church members con- 
nected with tle body is four hundred. The 
ministers are instructed to hold a missionary 
concert the first Monday evening of every 


month, to form missionary societies in their con- 
grevations, and take up regular collections, 
Father of Preshyte rianism.—It is proposed by 
the (O. 8.) Presbytery of the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland, to erect a monument to the mem- 
ory of Francis MeXennie, the father of Pre sby- 


terianism in the United States. 


The Wethodtist Episcopal Missionary Nociety 
has in Western Africa, principally connected 
with Liberia, twelve circuits, twenty local 
preachers, one thousand one hundred and thirty 
members of the Church, one hundred and 
twenty-seven probationers, and five hundred 


and seventeen day scholars, 

The Rev. Hl Mattison, late Professor of 
Astronomy and Natural Philosophy in Falley 
Y., has been appointed to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of 
this city, and has entered upon his pastoral 
duties. 

The Morris Chapel Sunday School of Cin- 
cinnati a missionary in Germany— 
the Rev. Mr. Nippert. the establishment 
of the mission, some seventeen Germans have 
presented certificates at Morris Chapel, from 
Mr. Nippert, stating that these were among the 
fruit of his labors in Germany, and were re- 
ommended to the care of that Church. 
Methodivom.—The True Wes- 
in Georgia a small secession 


Seminary, N. 
John-street 


supports 


Since 





Congregational 


‘ 

’ that 
has taken place, headed by local preachers, and 
sustained by some leading men. The Richmond 
Advocate publishes an account of their organ- 
ization; and an article from Dr. Pierce in re- 
lation to it, appears in the Southern Christian 
Advocate, The Dr. speaks in severe terms of 
the neglect of preachers to furnish Sunday 
preaching as the cause of this movement; and 
intimated that he knew, and long ago told 
t] that it would be so. 





Teyan Savs, 





cneim 

Dr. Wightman, of the Southern Christian Ad- 
vocate, furnishes a long editorial article against 
the resignation of a Methodist Bishop. He 
takes the ground that when a man is called to 
the bishopric he is called of God, and cannot de- 
cl till death comes to his relief. 

Rey. Messrs. Buchanan and Dillon have arrived 
at Oregon, and entered upon their work—the 
first at Portland, and the other at Salem. Mr. 


Roberts is well, and the same is reported of the 
missionaries generally, 


Bishop Paine, of the Methodist Episcopal 


| thousand three hundred and ninety. 
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Church, South, says in the Nashville Adverti- 
ser:—" I wish to send TEN preachers to Cal- 
ifornia as soon as possible. The work demands 
them. In justice to those already there, and to 
the moral and religious necessities of that rap- 
idly-inereasing population, they must go. Dr. 
Boring also wants four or five persons compe- 
tent to take charge of literary institutions. 
Where shall I tind all these?” 

New Connection Methodists in England.—aAt the 
recent Conference of this body, held in Leeds, 
England, the numbers in connection with this 
Church found to- be follows :— 
In England, sixteen thousand hundred 
and thirty-five; in Ireland, eight hundred and 
twenty-one; in Canada, four thousand and 
thirty-four; making a total of twenty-one 
The net 
profits of the Book Room Fund were announced 
to be 920, All the funds of the Connection 
are in a healthy condition, and it is now en- 
tirely free from debt. 

At the close of the first half-century of mod- 
ern missions in India, the London Missionary 


were 


as 


five 





Society has two hundred and sixty stations 
there, and four hundred and three missionaries 
employed, with thousand mem- 
bers in their Churches, and more than one hun- 


seventeen 


| dred thousand natives under their intluence. 


Nunneries are on the increase in Great Brit- 
ain. Lough Castle, in Galway, has recently 
been purchased by Mrs. Ball, the Abbess of the 
Loretto Convent, near Dublin, and ten of the 
sisterhood have taken possession. Lough Cas- 
tle was formerly the seat of Viscount Gort, and 
was built at an expense of four hundred thou- 
sand dollars. It has exactly as many windows 
as there are days in the year. Its situation 
upon the banks of Lake Cootree is said to be 
beautiful in the extreme. Castle Hyde, also, 
in the county of Cork, has been lately pur- 


| chased for a similar purpose; it was also re- 


ported that Cardinal Wiseman had purchased 
the Queen’s Hotel at Cheltenham, with the de 
sign to convert it into a convent. 

The British Congregational Missionary Society 
is actively employed in promoting “ pure re- 
ligion” in Britain, and has one hundred and 
twenty-two mission stations in the country, 
embracing than four hundred towns, 
villages, and hamlets, where missionaries and 
their helpers occupy more than four hundred 


more 


| chapels and rooms, having nearly forty thou- 
; sand hearers, and five thousand members in 


their Churches. 

Wa/denses.—The college founded at La Tour 
in 1841, for the education of Waldensian youth, 
has now eight teachers and seventy-five stu- 
dents. It is a nursery of evangelical ministers 
for the service of the Church. 

The Turin Government has granted to the 
Waldenses the right to have a temple or church 
edifice in the capital, to purchase the necessary 
ground for its erection, and to build according 
to their own taste. The temple is in progress, 
and will ere long be completed. 

Paris Evangelical Missionary Soeiety.—This 
society has now in charge eleven stations and 
twenty missionaries, They intend to explore 
Algeria, with a view to the commencement of 
labors in behalf of the Mohammedans. 
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Scientific Reports and Aotitia. 


A comMUNICATION was lately read by 
W. B. Barker to the Ethnological Society, 


London, on the discovery of certain terra 
cottas at Tarsus, in Cilicia. The images, 
lamps, &c., are of exquisite workmanship, 
but mostly in a mutilated and fragmentary 
condition, though in some cases capable 
of restoration. It is supposed they were de- 
stroyed and buried by the Cilicians on their 
conversion to Christianity, and are of a very re- 
mote period, ‘The real name of three figures is 
supposed to be Ahita, (the Hittites of Serip- 
ture?) a people of Asia Minor, whose chiefs 
were taken captive by Rameses II. 
lini’s Egyptian Antiquities we have figures re- 
markably similar, with inscriptions in hiero- 
glyphics in one of which “the chief of the 
Khita” is represented as a living captive. The 
conjecture that the Ahita were the Hittites of 
Scripture, is remarkably confirmed in a com- 
munication by Mr. Birch, to the Royal Society 
of Literature, who, on the authority of Osburn, 
junsen, and Rawlinson, not only gives their 
locality—the north of the land of Canaan—but 
further states that Ashtaroth or Astarte—the 
Assyrian Venus—was a deity of the Khita. 


In a paper by Rev. Mr. Kenrick to the London 
Asiatic Society, it was lately shown that the peo- 
ple of Phares, mentioned in Ezekiel as mercen- 
aries in the service of Tyre, were not Persians, but 
an Aral tribe, the PAarusii from Mauritania, Dr. 
Grotefend’s interesting communication on the 
destination of the edifices and apartments of 
Nimroud, according to Mr. Layard’s specifica- 
tion, and his development of the Mythology of 
the Assyrians, trom a primeval worship of the 
starry hosts to Baal their leader, with their 
relations 
cited much attention, 


The Voltaie Lemon.—Some very successful 
experiments have been made by Prof. Bachoff- 
ner, at the London Polytechnic Institution, with 
a new magnetic or electric vegetable pile, dis- 
covered by Dr. LeMolt, a surgeon. It consists 
simply and solely of a lemon, possessing in 
itself the elements of the galvanic pile, the ex- 
citing acid, the porous membrane, and the re- 
servoir which is formed by the lemon skin. The 
length of its action depends on the amount of 
the citrie liquid the fruit contains, and its in- 
fluence can be actively felt for eight or ten 
days. This simple and ingenious voltaic pile 
decomposes water, acts powerfully on the mag- 
netic needle, precipitates metals, and can, in 
the shape of a battery of six or eight lemons, 
send telegraphic dispatches across the Straits 
of Dover. 


Mr. Frene’s Gotten read before the London Geo- 
graphical Society, lately, a summary of his ex- 
tensive explorations in South Western Africa, 
His companion, Mr. Andersson, a Swede, remains 
in Africa, prosecuting further discoveries in the 
north and east, and particularly the source of 
the great river which forms the southern bound- 
ary of the Portuguese settlements at Benguela. 


Moon.—The late Dr. Olbers, the distin- 


The 


| guished astronomer of Germany, who discovered 
| the planets Pallas and Vesta, says, as the result 


In Rossel- | 


of careful meteorological observations for fifty 
years in different countries: “I believe I have 


| demonstrated that the influence of the moon 


upon the weather is so small, that it is totally 
lost amid the great variety of other forces and 
causes which change the state of our atmos- 
phere ;” and that ‘its pretended intluence on 
men, animals, or plants, is all due to illusion 
and prejudice.” 

Prince Canoni.—The scientific knowledge of 
this nobleman has led to his appointment as 
Director-General of the Jardin-des-Plantes, and 
Inspector-General of the Museums and Zoological 
Cabinets in Paris. 

Monoclave or Uni-Touch.—A very ingenious 
but complicated instrument, under this name, 
has been invented by a Mr. Acklin. Its object 
is to enable any person to play on the piano, 
organ, or accordeon, by making a band of paper 
pass, with a velocity regulated by the time of the 
tune, across the instrument. This paper is 
pierced with holes corresponding to the notes, 
and is prepared by means of a peculiar machine 


| by simply playing the tune once on the piano, 


to Scriptural and historical data, ex- | 
! ’ 
| was read by Prof. Faraday, June 11, 1° 


The inventor indicates many other useful appli- 
cations of this instrument; among others that 
it may be worked with the foot, so that a good 
player may perform on two pianos at the same 
time, 

A splendid diamond weighing four hundred 
carats, has been given to the East India Com- 


| pany, by the Nizam of Hyderabad, in part pay- 


ment of a debt. 
the Koh-i-noor. 


It is nearly twice as large as 


Royal Institution—A very interesting paper 
52, On 





) 
’ 


| the Physical Lines of Magnetic Force,” the inquiry 


being the possible and probable physical exist- 


ence of such lines, 


Honor to Seience.—On the recommendation 
of the Earl of Rosse, President of the Royal 
Society, pensions have been granted to Mr. 
Hind, the astronomer, to Dr. Mantell, x ologist, 
and to Mr. Renolds of the Kew Observatory. 


Egyptian Hieroglyphics.—From a recent paper 
read in the Academy of Archeology, at Rome, 
we learn that Father Seechi has discovered a 
new interpretation of the Egyptian hierogly- 
phics, which enables him to declare that most 
of them are not mere monumental inscriptions, 
as is generally assumed, but poems! He has 
given several of his readings, which display 
great ingenuity; and he professes to be able to 
decipher the inscriptions on the obelisk of 
Luxor, at Paris. 


At a meeting of the Entomological Society, 
(July 5.) notices of the ravages of a species ot 
beetle on the bamboo fabrics of India and 
China were read by Mr. Douglas; and, correl- 
ative with his statement, a letter from E. L. 
Layard, Esq., showed that the white ants and 
several other insects ate greedily up the cane 
fences and other articles made of bamboo, 
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Art Antelligence. 


Culigraphie Art. —A splendid specimen of 

caligraphy has appeared in Londeon—* A Poem 
on God,” by the Russian poet, Derzharin. The 
volume is “respectfully dedicated to all na- 
tions,” by John Craik, and -exhibits a perfect 
mastery over the pen that originally executed 
the graceful forms here engraved in a varicty 
of colors. 
Gems of the Great Evhibitiom.—The first and 
md numbers of Baxter’s souvenirs of the 
Crystal Palace, have appeared in London, They 
are painted in oil eolors, and so carefully and 
clearly as to be easily mistaken for engravings. 
Accompanying the pictures are descriptions in 
the Enelish, French, and German languages, 

T maple of Serapis.—The discovery of this 
building in the neighborhood of the Pyramid 
of Saecaroli, by the French savant, M. Mariette, 
is attended with some very pleasing results. 


Sec 


The approach is by an avenue of sphynxes, 
more than one thousand feet in length, on the 
left of which M. Mariette laid open a semi- 
circle of statues in different positions, and larger 
than life, formed from common limestone, and 
much * weathered.” One of them bore a huge 
lyre, another had the head of Saturn, &e., and on 
i third was engraved the name of Plato. Many 
Greck inscriptions, and numerous hieroglyph- 
ics, proving that this really was Serapeum, have 
come to light; but the remains are evidently 
the best epoch of art, and cannot be re- 
ferred to a date earlier than the end of the 
empire of the Ptolemies. About twenty feet 
below the surface, and a little to the west of 
the semicircle, a whole row of cocks, peacocks 
with outstretched tails, and lions with children 
their backs, were disinterred. The 
remains of a Greek temple were discovered, in 
front of which stood a statue of the bull Apis, 
in limestone, life size, with the horns sawn off 
and laid at the feet of the statue. M. Mariette, 
in continuing his excavations, was in hopes to 
crave of Apis before long. 


not of 


riding on 


reach the 

It is proposed to purchase Healy’s great paint- 
ing of Webster’s reply to Hayne, and present it 
to the city of Boston. The original plan was 
for twenty gentlemen to pay $200 each; one 
of those Ni on the list insists 
upon contributing $500; it is probable that 
the I iinting will soon be the property of that 
city. 








Whose was 


of alabaster has 
been discovered at Rome in the immediate vi- 


cinity of ‘Trajan’s Forum, of which doubtless it 


A manificent bust oriental 


was formerly one of the ornaments. 

The 
Bavaria, 
hecome an obje ct of great interest to the arch- 
The principal mural 


Pomp ian TTouse ordered by Louis I. of 


we learn is now completed, and has 





ists of Germany. 


wolo 


pictures are from subjects at Pompeii, and exe- 


The building itself is 
A 


cuted by flerr Nillson. 
from a drawing by the late Herr Kleutze, 


superb mosaic, the yift of Pius IX., adorns the | 


back wall of the atrium. ‘The view from the 
terrace of the grand court presents a panorama 
of surpassing magnificence. 





| 9th, and 10th of September. 


Musical Notation.—A new system of music, 
purporting to be applicable to all musical in- 
struments, “ being a combination of original 
and easy characters’? to supersede the present 
method of notation, has been published in Lon- 
don, by Mr. James Morrison; but so far from 
being practically useful to the composer, the 
new characters would not only be difficult to 
read, but would produce confusion on a crowded 
page. The proposed system is totally ineligi- 
ble for anything like sacred or concerted musie. 

British National Gallery.—This gallery has 
been publicly noticed in England on different 
occasions during the last few months, and very 
recently in the House of Commons in a rather 
significant manner. Lord Mahon, previous to 
the dissolution of Parliament, suggested the 
gradual formation of a gallery of historical por- 
traits, which he said might be collected at a 
very moderate expense, and would prove highly 
instructive as well as interesting. On the oc- 
casion of Mr. Hume’s allusion to the above a 
few evenings after, and strongly recommending 
the adoption of Lord Mahon’s suggestion, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. D’Israeli) 
thought that the question “ must come without 
much delay under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment.” Accepted in a * Pickwickian sense,” 
this consideration of Mr, D’Israeli’s may be re- 
garded as “meaning something.’ Since the 
above, we see that the subject has been “ fa- 
vorably regarded” by Prince Albert. 

Cologne Cathedral.—The Empress of Russia, 
in her recent visit to the Rhine, is said to have 
made a donation of fifty thousand ducats (about 
$70,000) to the fund for completing this noble 
edifice. 

The Parables of Scripture.—The first of a series 
of colored prints representing Seripture sub- 


| jects, and intended to supersede the vile daubs 
formerly exhibited on the walls of the English 


cottages, have been published in London. As 
an “art movement” the idea is excellent, and 
will tend to a better appreciation of the beauti- 
ful than has hitherto prevailed amongst that 
class for whose benefit they are intended. 

At our last European advices great preparations 
were being made for the Birmingham Musical 
Festival, which was to be held on the 7th, Sth, 
As usual, the 
Festival is under royal patronage; and while 
Lord Leigh is president, the nobility and 
gentry of the midland counties constitute a 
multitudinous vice-presidency of the committee 
of management. ‘The band and chorus are 
both of unusual strength, scarcely a name 
known in the musical world being absent from 
the list. The chorus contains above three 
hundred names, many of which are not known 
at Exeter Hall, and are doubtless the e¢//te 
of the provincial voices. The Festival is to 
open on Tuesday with Mendelssohn’s E7ijuh. 
On Wednesday, Haydn’s Creation, and a post- 
humous oratorio of Mendelssohn, (for the first 
time,) Christus; also a motet by Dr. Wesley. 
Thursday and Friday are dedicated to Handel, 


| —the Messiah and Samson. 








